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TNTEODUCTION 


x-j' was originally intended, at the suggestion o£ Mr. K. de B. 

Codrington, now the Keeper of the India Museum, London, 
to write on the re^onal and dynastic distribution of the 
monuments of the post-Harsa period in Northern India. After 
working for some months on the subject, it was thought Advisable 
to restrict the field of inquiry to a particular region only and study 
its archsoology exhaustively. Grujaiat was accordingly selected. 
Campbell had published its early history in the Bombay 
Gazetteer^ Yol. I, Part I (1896), from the notes prepared by 
Bhagwanlal Indraji and Jackson. This dealt principally with 
the outline of political history from about 300 B.C. to 1300 A.D. 
with a few remarks here and there on the religious tendencies of 
kings and on territorial units and administrative officers. No 
attempt was m ade there ( nor was it indeed intended ) either to 
study these subjects fully and critically tracmg their development 
through the entire period under review, or to correlate them with 
the archaeological material which Burgess had published in his 
Reports on the work done by him and Cojisens in Northern 
Gujarat and Kathiawar from 1870 to 1890. 

The aim of the present writer, therefore, was to study the 
entire archaeological material, prehistoric as well as historic, of 
Gujarat and Kiithiawar, specially with a view to correlatmg the 
monuments of both these regions with their epigraphs from the 
early historical times to the end of the 14th century. Besides 
going through the Reports of Burgess dealing mainly 
with the monuments in the territory of His Highness the 
Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda, parts of Ahmedabad and Kaira 
Districts, the Reports of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, and the work of Cousens on the Mediaeval Temples of 
Kathiawar, the writer personally visited many of the important 
monuments at Patan, Modhera, Ruhavi, Sunak, Sidhpur, Dhank, 
Sandera, Junagarh, Gimar, Kadvar, SutrapSda, Somnath, Mt. Abu 



and Dabhoi, when tbe University College of London and the 
London University granted him permission to return to India for 
the purpose of field work. An opportunity was also taken to study 
the collection of antiquities in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, and the museums at Baroda, Patan, Eajkot and Junagarh. 

Except in the case of a few monuments of the Chulukyas, 
definite relation could not be established between the monuments 
and the epigraphs, though the latter were systematically 
examined from the beginning. Hence the former are classified 
and arranged chronologically into ancient and mediaeval 
monuments, following rather arbitrary methods based on dynastic 
periods, mainly on stylistic considerations. They are again 
classified on religious basis to ascertain the popularity of different 
religions in Gujarat and Kath^war. 

The chapter on iconography includes images which are 
illustrated by Burgess and Cousens, and also those which the writer 
has seen personally and taken note of. The rest which are merely 
mentioned by Burgess and Cousens are omitted, as without their 
description and photographs it is not possible to check the 
identification made by these authors. The scope of this subject 
was restricted in the interest of precision. In this chapter as 
well as in the chapters on architecture and sculpture, comparison 
is made between the objects found in Gujarat and those outside 
it, merely to note the treatment of certain motives in different 
places, but not with a view to drawing any inference from it. 

Besides extracting the chief contents of inscriptions, their 
formal aspect is also considered for finding out its development in 
Gujarat as well as any peculiar feature it might exhibit. This is 
embodied in the chapter on epigraphy. 

The chapter on coins is merely a sort of review of the existing 
material. The task of filling up the gaps in Gujarat numismatics 
is extremely difficult. This chapter and the map (No. VI ) may, 
however, serve the purpose of drawing the attention of all 
interested in Gujarat numismatics to the necessity of a systematic 
search for coins, particularly of the Caulukyan period. 
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It will be noticed that there is a departure from the orthodox 
fashion of arranging chapters inasmuch as chapters on administra- 
tion, society and religion are given after chapters on architecture 
etc. This is due to the fact that they are not strictly pertinent to 
the main body of the thesis ; secondly, such an arrangement has 
enabled the writer to utilize fully the archseolo^cal evidence rather 
than anticipate it, No doubt, the method has resulted in a little 
overlapping of treatment, but it adds to the fullness and clarity 
of the subjects. 

Appendices D and E give lists of place-names and territorial 
units, as well as gotras etc. of Bmhmanas, which, when worked 
out and correlated with those collected from literary sources, will 
throw light on the ancient geography and the organization of the 
Brahmapas of G-ujarat. For the present, this material has been 
used in the chapters on administration and society only to give 
some idea of the temtorial divisions and the status of the 
Brahmanas. 

The archaeological sources known so far have enabled the 
writer to trace the antiquity and evolution of architecture, 
sculpture, cults, iconography, epigraphy, niimismatics, adminis- 
tration, society and religion in the pre-Mrfelim GnjarSt and 
KathiawSr over a period of about 1600 years. It is complete 
as far as it goes. But the recent researches by the Baroda 
Archaeological Survey — short reports of which were published 
just when the writer had completed his work — when fully 
available, may, to a certain extent, affect the conclusions 
arrived at in this book. If they do, they will confirm the 
statement of De Morgan that “No book can ever be definitive 
which deals with questions based on discovery and observation. 
Such works can only be up-to-date on the day of publication ; 
a month later the author will already have occasion to modify 
certain passages of his text.” ^ They will demonstrate, further, 
the truth of the fact that a full account of GujarSt’s past 
can only be written when all its phases have been properly 


^ Prehistoric Man, Preface. 
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investigated. Its preHstoric period has barely begun to be 
known. The work done by Bruce Foote in the beds of the 
Sabarmati and the Tapti and old geological deposits in the 
Baroda State has not been followed up. What is now essential is 
to take up the clues supplied by Bruce Foote and also to follow up 
the excavations made recently by Pandit Madho Samp Yats, 
Dr. Gr. S. Ghurye and Dr. Hiranand S'^astri in Kathiawar. A 
systematic and extensive exploration^ of the hinterland as well 
as the coast of Gujarat-KathiawSr, Clutch and parts of Rajputana 
is urgently needed, as geographically this entire area is linked 
up with Sind which is at present an important store-house of 
prehistoric culture in India. Just as Pandit Yats found remains 
of this culture in Kathiawar, one may find them also in the valleys 
of the Narbada, Tapti and the Purna in Southern Gujarat. 
Mr. Manibhai Dvivedi of Navsari has already drawn the attention 
of archaeologists towards the examination of certain ‘ancient’ sites 
in the Purna valley in his PurUtan Dahdn Gujarat. 

The early mediaeval and mediaeval history of Gujarat will be 
complete when a thorough analytical and synthetical study is 
made of Jaina Prakrit works like the KuvcdayamSla and of the 
Caulukyan literature. Of the latter only the most important 
publications— Hemacandra’s DvyUkraya, Meratunga’s Prahandha- 
dntamdni, Somes vara’s Ektikaumudi and others mentioned in the 
bibliography have been used by the writer in this work. 

The lines of investigation suggested here anticipate not only 
co-operation among the various research institutions in Gujarat, 
but active support from the Kathiawar States. It will then 
be possible to co-ordinate and supplement the work which has 
been recently undertaken by the Baroda State. 


Deccan College Post-Gkaduate 

AND 

Research Institute, Poona: 
18th September, 1940 


H. D. SANKALIA 


* For the details and method of work see the writer’s articles in the New 
Review. April, 1939, and the Illustrated Weekly of India, 27th March, 1938, 
respectively. . 
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PART I 


CHAPTER 1 

GEOGRAPHY 


TDHYSICALLY Gujarat fills the north-east corner of Western India; 

politically it forms the northern part of the Bombay Presidency. 
Its form is not easy to describe. If the peninsula of Kathiawar looks 


Position of Gujarat 


like a caricatured head ”, bending down, the 
coastal plain suggests a lean body, supported 


])y the Malwa plateau and the Satpura range. 


The two paits of Gujarat, the coastal plain and the peninsula, need a 


Physical Limits 


separate description. The coastal plain ol 
Gujarat is bounded on the north by the desert ot 


Marwar ; on the north-west by the Great Rann of Cutch ; towards the 


south-west the silt. of the rivers Banas and others has filled the sea-bed 


and joined it with the mainland of Kathiawar ; on the west is the Gulf oi 
Cambay and the north-eastern area of the peninsula of Kathiawar ; but 
lower down after Surat till Daman is the Arabian Sea. On the south 


Gujarat is bounded by the Deccan plateau which abuts on the coastal plain 
between Daman and Dahnu. On the east are the gorges of the Narbada 
and the Tapti, with Satpura in between ; on the north-east lie the Mewar 
and Malwa plateaux. The peninsular portion, Kathiawar, has the Gulf 
of Cutch on its north and north-west ; the Arabian Sea on the west, the 
Gulf of Cambay and the coastal plain on its south-east ; on its north-east 
a bulk of salt land, the long lagoons of the Nal Lake and the silt of 
the Banas and other rivers connect it with the coastal plain» 


Gujarat thus presents three or four fronts to the rest of India, and one 
^ ^ to the sea. All these have been crossed at some 

time or other. The sea route to the Persian Gulf, 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean lay through one of its numerous ports.* 
The northern route lay through the modern Palanpur and opened out 
into Marwar and Rajputanii. Dohad-Ratlam is even now the only outlet 
to the east and north-east, to Malwa, Central India and the Gangetic 
plains.® In the south or south-east, the rmd from Broach or Surat passed 


^ Broach, Cambay, Surat or Prabhas* aud Dwarka on the Kathiawar coast. 

® The road started from Broach in the west and went to east across India by 
Ujjain and Vidi» (Bhilsa) to Ko&mbi (Kosam) on the Jumna and thence to the 
Ganges and Ktaliputra (Patna). 
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along the coast or through the rough Deccan plateau across the gorges 
of the Narbada, Tapti and the Western Ghat, bringing Konkan, the 
Deccan and the Central Provinces in contact with Gujarat.^ Lastly, 
mention must be made of the Gulf and Rann of Cutch on the north-west 
of Kathiawar. Both can be crossed and it was through these that cultures 
often infiltrated Kathiawar from Cutch, Sind and Arabia. 

During the Cauiukya (Solanki) period, the road from the coastal plain 
to Kathiawar started from Viramgam (where now the former’s north- 
western limit ends) and passed via Wadhwan to Junagarh. ^ But before 
that, it lay along the coast, starting from Dholka or Dhandhuka, proceeding 
to Gogha (in the Gulf of Cambay), then south-west to Somnath and thence 
north-west to Dwarka^**’ 


Linguistic Limits 


Linguistically, however, Gujarat comprises a much larger area. In 
the north, beyond Ahmadabad, the population is 
mixed and the speech is bilingual, but Gujarati 
is spoken as far as Palanpur, beyond which the language is Marwarl. 
Likewise Gujarati is used in the districts of Thar and Parkar in Sind, ^ 
again having Marwarl as its neighbour m the north. It can claim Cutcli 
as well, as it is employed there for official purposes. It spreads over the 
whole of Kathiawar. In the south, it not only extends up to Daman,**' 
but stretches farther down to Bombay/ The population between the two 
places is mixed, and their language bilingual, the other language being 
Marathi.^ To the gast, Gujarati is connected with, and merges into the 
Jaipur! and Malvi of Eastern and Southern Rajputana, and the KhandeshI 


^ The southern route started from Masulipatam and Vinukonda and then passed 
through Kalyani, Ter, Paithan, Junnar(?) and Nasik(?), Hence within a hundred 
miles of Broach, the road was difficult because of the Western Ghats, See JRAS.t 
1901, p, 548. 

® BG., Kathiawar ^ VIII, p. 693. 

^ Ibid,, p. 219. Side routes joined Valabhi (Valsi) with Junagarh and Vanthli. 

* It is believed that the old language of Gujarat belonged to the outer sub- 
branch and thus was connected with Sindhi, which even now belongs to that group. 
\t present the link between the two is Kachhi, a dialect of Sindhi, Cf» Linguistic 
Survey, I, i, p. 176. 

Cf. Ibid., and IX , i, p. 324. 

® It may be pointed out that Gujaratis of Bombay always feel that Bombay is a 
part of Gujarat. 

^ Perhaps it is not absolutely true that the two languages have no intermediate 
dialect. In Bombay at least, the Marathi of the Gujaratis called " Ghall Marathi ” 
may well claim to be a dialect. 
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of Western Khandesli through BhilT, the language of the BhTl tribes 
inhabiting the Aravalli slopes and the borders of Khandesh. 

If Gujarat owes much of its complex culture to its position, it owes not 
. less to its stmeture. Once again the two divi- 

sions, coastal and peninsular, have to be discussed 
separately. The northern part of the coastal plain of Gujarat is of recent 
formation and belongs to the “Post Teitiary” period, though, no doubt, 
rocks of the “ Upper” and “ Lower Tertiary” are found between Surat and 
Baroda, on the strips of the Satpuia Range which belong entirely to the 
“ Upper Cretaceous ” and “ Deccan Trap.” The southern part, from 
Surat to Daman, is again “ Post Tertiary.” But on the east and north-east, 
the coastal plain is bounded by the rocks of tlie “ Deccan Trap ”, whicli 
embrace the Satpura, the Vindhya and the Malwa plateaux. Traces of 
“ Archaen ” rocks are found to the east of Baroda ; the “ Parana ” by the 
Aravalli range. The geological formation thus explains the flatness of the 
coastal plain both m the north and the south, relieved by the solitary hill of 
Pavagarh. It consists of fertile doahs^ and is watered by numerous rivers, 
the most important in the southern plain being the Tapti, the Narbada and 
the MahT ; in the northern, the Sabarmatl and the smaller rivers, the Saras- 
watT, the Rupen and the Pushpavati. Besides, there are numerous sunken 
wells. 

The structure of Kathiawar is the result of its ^geological formation. 
The central tract belongs to the “Upper Cretaceous” Md “ Deccan Trap” 
period, while the narrow strip of coast line all round belongs to the “ Post 
Tertiary ” period, (a little corner of Dwarka, to the “ Upper Tertiary”) and 
a small portion above the Mandar Hills (from Sejakpur to Dhrangadhra 
and Wadhwan to Wankaner) to the “ Gondwana and Marine Equivalents”. 
Consequently the surface of the land in the interior is undulating. The 
northern portion, with a few exceptions, is flat, while in the south, is the 
majestic Girnar besides a few solitary hills The coastal region is an allu- 
vial plain. Its drainage is distributed on all sides over a great number of 
small river areas.^ Of these rivers, the largest is Bhadar passing through 
Jetpur and Kutiyana to the sea at Navi Bandar. 

The position and structure of Gujarat are mainly responsible for its 
complex culture. Its seafront was the gateway 

Position of Gujarat and earliest times through which ideas, influ- 

its vulture 

ences and cultures passed to and fro as a result 
of commercial and other intercourses. A succession of influences entered 


^ For details see Mem, Geo, Sur, Ind,, XXI, p. 3 
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Gujarat in the shape of invaders, refugees and immigrants from its other 
borders, never truly insurmountable. And the nuclei of all these varied 
influences — political and cultural — ^were the fertile doahs and river tracts 
in the coastal plain, for instance, the Mahikantha, and the Saraswati 
niandala^ boasting of good and prosperous ports ; in the peninsula, the fool 
of the hills, and the alluvial strip possessed of a few good harbours. 


On this alignment grew up the kingdoms of Mauryas, Ksatrapas and 
Guptas in Kathiawar with Girinagara (modern Junagarh) as the capital ; 
of the mediaeval dynasties, Gurjjaras, Calukyas and the Raslrakiitas m the. 
southern coastal plain around Kaira, Broach and Navsan ; of the late 
mediaeval Caulukyas on the doahs of the Saraswati and its tributaries — 
the Rupen and the Pushpavati — round Anhilvada (Anahilavada) and 
Sidhpur (Siddhapura) ; while the famous harbours of Broach, Cambay and 
later, Surat, and Valabhi (modern Vala), Somnath (Somanatha) and Dwarka 
in Kathiawar owed no less their political or commercial and religious impor- 
tance to their position. 


The present distribution of population in Gujarat m a way conlirms 
the evidence of history. The coastal plains — 
Prese^^Di^nbution Of particularly the country round about the mouths 
of the rivers Tapti, Narbada and the Mali! — are 
more densely populated than others. For instance, Kaira lias a population 
of 451-550 persons per sq. mile, Surat 251-350, Broach and Ahmadabad 
176-250, Baroda 251-350.^ In Kathiawar it is the ancient sites, Junagarh, 
Bhavanagar, Dwarka and Dhank that have a population varying from 
251-350 to 176-350 persons per sq. mile; whereas the rest of the penin- 
sula is sparsely inhabited, only 101-175 persons per sq. mile.‘^ 


Traditional Divisions of 
Gujarat 


Gujarat as the name of the legion under discussion is comparatively of 
recent origin. Traditionally the region was said 
to consist of three divisions : Anartta, Lata and 
Surastm. The area covered fay the first two 
divisions is not clearly defined. Anarto is said to correspond to modern 
Northern Gujarat, with its capital at Anandapur or Anarttapura/ as these 
names occur in the records of Uie 6th century But it is really doubtful 
whether before this period Anarttapura was the capital, and whether 


^ Mahi and Rewa Kantha 101-175 persons per sq. mile. 

Census of Indta^ 1931, VIII, part I, Map. 

® BG,, I, p. 6., the modern Vadnagar, 

^ See the list of places from Valabhi Ins., Appendix, p. 45. 
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Anartta ^ comprised the whole of Northern Gujaiat or it and also Surastra 
(Kathiawar) as some Puranas tell us, or only the region round about 
Dwarka.“ 

Lata roughly covered the present Southern Gujarat from the Main to 
the Tapti and perhaps a little further south, though its application varied as 
the use of it in the inscriptions show. From Indian sources its use 
cannot be traced back beyond the 4th century A.D.,® though it may be 
identified with Larike of Ptolemy (c. A.D. 150).’^ After the 4th century, 
however, Lata is frequently mentioned in inscriptions® and literature. 

Surastra denoted the modern Kathiawar. In its widest denotation 
the term included the whole of Kathiawar, in its narrowest only the soutli- 
ern part of Kathiawar, known as Sorath. Its earliest mention is in 
Panini’s (c. 600-700 B.C.)® Ganapatha it is found later in the 
MaJiabharata^ inscriptions® and m the accounts of the Greek merchants'® 
and geographers.^^ 


' Epigraphically the name Anarttapura cannot be traced before the Valabhi 
inscriptions (c. 500 A.D ), while Anartta as a name of a region like Surastra is not so 
far found in them, though Anarttapura implies a (city) in Anartta. However 

the latter is mentioned in the Junagarh Ins. of Rudradaman (A.D, 150). E/., VIII, 
pp. 36-49. 

The location of ancient Dviravati, capital of Krsna was, according to Bhatta- 
sali, IHQ,, X, p. 541, west of the mountain Raivataka, near modern Junagarh. 


^ See SG., I, p. 7 for references. 

^ McCrindle,, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy {C, 150 A.D.), p. 38. 

^ Of these the earliest is, so far, the Mandasor Ins, of Kumaragupta and 
Bandhugupta, C//., Ill, pp, 79-88. 

® Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar ^ p, 18 j Keith, History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 426 places him about B.C, 400, 

’ BdhtUngk, Pdnini's Grammatischer Regeln, 1840, p. LXXXVII; BG,, I, p. 6. 


^ See Sorensen, Index to the names in the Mahdbhdrata, p. 661; BG,, I, p 6. 


^ Of Rudradaman, BL, VIII, pp. 36-49; Gotamiputra Satakani, Ibid*, p. 60 ; 
and Skandagupta, CII,, III, p, 59 ; cf, also Sorathaka in El., XXIV, p. 147, 

Pliny, Natural History (A.D. 77) surprisingly does not mention either 
Surastra, Cutch or the coastal tract of Gujarat by any known name, though he 
frequently mentions Patala, the tract near the mouth of the Indus. 

Strabo (60 B.C.-A,D. 19. Geography, Book XI, Part XI, Jones' Edition, 
Vol. V, p. 279-80), who quotes Apollodorus, uses the phrase * the kingdom of 
Saraostos ' which means * the kingdom of the king of SuriEstra ’ according to Tarn, 
The Greeks in Bactria and India, Cambridge 1938, p. 150. 

Ptolemy (McCrindle, o.c., p. 35 and 37) uses the terms * Syrastra ' and 
• Syrastrene.’ The latter terms, says Tarn, o.c., p, 234, included besides Kathiawar, 
the coastal regions of Gujarat Broach and Surat, 
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Of these divisions, only Lata and Surastra (often called Saumstra) 
survived in the late mediaeval period. Late m the 
Application of the Name century after the spread^ of the Gurjaras 

'*^**'* from Northern India, under the Caulukya rule 

Northern Gujarat began to be called Gurjara-Mandalaj Gtirjamd^sa and 
Gurjaratrd, 


The present name * Gujamt ’ came to be applied to the whole of 
modern Gujarat under the Muslims in the 
‘Mediawal- paiod (A.D. 1295-1473) ttoueil, 
much of Kathiawar was still known as Sorath. 
The territorial limits of Gujarat varied now, as before, with the power 
of its rulers. At its maximum, the limits extended from Jalor in the north 
to the neighbourhood of Bombay in the south ; in the east, from Malwa, 
to the shores of the Arabian Sea on the west (including Kathiawar) . 
The old administrative names of the districts were replaced by the new 
called sarkdrs^ which were further divided into parganas^ In spite ol 
these official changes, various tracts were still known by their tradi- 
tional names, e.g., Dandai, comprising the Kadi Pargana, Jhalawar, including 
Viramgam.® In Kathiawar, Halar included Cutch and Bhujnagar and its 
neighbourhood ; Kathiawar, Navanagar and its vicinity ; whereas Kolwad, 
Babriawad and Panjal were in Saurastra/ Besides, there are mentioned 
Okhakher and Pmbhaskher, which covered the neighbourhood of Dwarka, 
and Somanathpatan and its neighbourhood respectively.^ 

The Mughals (A.D. 1573-1760) made Gujarat one of their provinces 
and appointed a viceroy (or Subahdar) to govern it. They also reduced its 
wide extent, though they retained the old administrative names. 


Under the British, Gujarat falls into two broad divisions. One division 
IS ruled by different Indian States ; the other forms part of the Bombay 
Presidency. Of the former, Baroda is the largest, while many smaller 
states share among themselves almost the whole of Kathiawar, 


^ For references see below. 

In the time of the Sultans of Gujarat, there were 25 saykdi^s, which were 
reduced to 16 by Akbar See Mtrat-l-Ahmadi^ Supplement, GOS., XLIII, p. 162. 
For full list see Ibid^ p. 206. 

* Ibid., p. 207. 

BG , I, p 20S, mainly citca Halar, Kathiavada, Gohilvada, Babariavada and 
Jetvada, comprising roughly the north-west, centre, south-east, south-west and 
middle-west (round Gumli) respectively. Others are mentioned in the footnote. 



CHAPTER II 


HISTORY 

Section I 
Ancient Period 
{C.B.C.300--A.D. 500) 

T EGEND and iradiiion credit the Yadavas with the first occupation of 
the peninsular Gujarat. They, under Krsna, are said to have ruled 
the whole province from their capital at Dwarka. 

But the real political history of Gujarat, as of almost the whole of 
ancient India, begins with the Mauryas, about 
Mauryas(c. BX* 319-200) 319 B.C. Candragupla, the first king of the 

dynasty spread his power over the north-west 
frontiers of India, Northern India and the greater part of the peninsula. His 
sovereignty over the peninsular Gujarat is attested by a later inscription of the 
Ksatrapa Rudradaman (A.D. 150), where an explicit reference is made to 
Vaisya Pusyagupta, as the viceroy (rastriya) of the Emperor Candragupta 
Maurya.^ Continuance of the Maurya rule over GujarSt under Asoka, the 
grandson of Candragupta, is proved by fourteen edicts of Asoka himself on a 
rock in Junagarh and secondly by the reference just cited, wherein a Yavana 
Tusaspha is mentioned as the viceroy of Asoka.^ The fact that almost all 
the rock-edicts of Asoka liave been found on the frontiers of his empire, with 
the one that he himself was the viceroy of Malwa, the neighbouring province 
of Gujarat on the east, has been adduced to show that the whole of 
Northern Gujarat was under the Mauryan sway/ The capital of the 
peninsular Gujarat from this time till c. 500 A.D. seems to have been 
Ginnagara (Junagarh); and Bhrgukaccha (Broach), Barygaza of the 
Greeks, if not the capital, the most important town of southern Gujarat. 
Whether Gujarat remained under Samprati, the grandson and successor of 
Asoka, is a moot point. But it is certain that Mauryan rule in the province 
did not last after Samprati (c, B. C. 200). 

^ Junagarh Rock Ins. of Rudradaman, JS/.. VIII, pp. 36-49. 

» Ibid, 

« BO., I, i. 14, 
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What relation Gujarat had with the Sungas, the successors of the 
Mauryas, it is not possible to say for certain. 
Indian literature speaks of two ^uhga marches 
to the south: one to the north-west and thence to the southern ocean 
under Pusyamitra, ^ the other to the Sindhu with the asvamedlia 
under Vasumitra, the grandson of Pusyamitra.® Tarn thinks '^ that the 
southern ocean refers to the southern ocean at Patalene and Surastra. 

If this be accepted, Surastra may be said to be connected with the ^ 
Sungas, however brief that period may be. The reference to a fight with 
the Yavanas on the Smdhu, is doubtful, if it means “ in Sind."' The 
Sindhu however seems to be the Chambal,'* and so Vasumitra encountered 
the Yavanas perhaps near Mathura which was then under Menander.*’ 
Hence it is unlikely that the asvamedlia came to Surastra or Gujarat 
through Sind. 


There is no positive evidence regarding the sway of the early Andhras 
over Gujarat. They might have ruled over it 
ar y n ras (including Kathiawar) during the height of their 

power under Krsna, the second king of the Puranic lists when Andhra rule 
extended to Nasik and the Western Ghats. Especially this is probable 
under ^ri ^atakarm, who is known from the Kharavela inscription as the 
‘ Protector of the West,' (c. 168 B.C,f 


The ^unga or Andhra conquest of Gujarat ( if there was one ) was 
short lived. For the Bactrian Greeks invaded 
north- west India under Demetrius (about 
185 B. C. ), advanced down the Indus, took 
Patalane and soon occupied the coastal regions in Western India — Cutch, 
Surastra and Gujarati Here they established themselves first under Apollo- 
dotus, probably a brother of Demetruis,*' who in the latter's absence from 


^ Przyluski, La Legende De VBinpereur Agoka (Agoka-Avaduna)^ 1923, 
pp, 90, 93, 301-4 ; Tarn, o.c., p, 177. 

2 Kalidasa, Mdlavikdgnimitrat Act V after verse 14, 

Tarn, o.c., p. 177. 

^ /6/d„p, 228. 

Cunningham, lYC., 1870, X, p. 227 thought this river to be the Sindhu of 
Narwar, “ a boundary between the conquered provinces of Mathura and the indepen- 
dant Indian State of Vidi& (Bhilsa) on the south.’’ 

® For a detailed account of these kings see Banerji, History of Orissa, Vo3. 1, 
pp. 74. 82, 

^ See above p. 5, n. 11. 

® Tarn, o c,, p. 7G. 
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India ruled the whole country between Gandhara and Barygaza/ while 
Menander, a general of Demetrius had reached Pataliputra and was m 
charge of the eastern territories.® Apollodotus’ reign in Gujarat must have 
lasted sufficiently long, for his coins were current in Barygaza and are also 
found in the province.^ When he and Demetrius both died and Bactria was 
taken by Eucratides, Menander became the king of the Greek provinces 
in India.^ Of these he lost many of the eastern provinces. His empire, 
in fact, extended from Mathura in the east to Barygaza in the west 
in the form of a horse-shoe, cutting out Ujjain and Avanti winch were 
regained by Pusyamitra.* From the time of the death of Apollodotus till 
his own death in 148 B. C.® he must have retained his possessions including 
Gujarat. For his coins are found m this province’ and in all the 
territories under him,® and were also current at Barygaza.'’ It is 
doubtful if Eucratides ever ruled there either when Menander was ruling 
or after his death, though his coins are discovered from Gujarat.^® It 
IS, however, suggested’^^ that the Greek rule over Gujarat did not end with 
Menander, but may have continued under his son Soter I through his 
general Apollodotus II, as it is the latter’s coins which are imitated by the 
Ssaka Satraps Castana and Nahapana. 


The Greeks were driven out from India by the Sal<as. These nomad 
g ^ invaders, entering India from ^akastana (Seistan), 

* conquered Abiria on the Indus. Advancing 

southwards they took Patalene and the Greek sea-prOTinces of Cutch and 


’ Ibid^t p. 148. Tarn argues from the statement in the PenpluSt p, 41 that 
Apollodotus’ coins were circulating in Barygaza. 

^ Cunningham, Nwmsmatic Chronicle 1870, Vol. X, New series, p. 85, after 
the account of Trogus Pompeius. 

s BG,, I, pp. 16-8, ; Cunningham, o. c„ pp. 78 and 85. 

^ The exact date of this event is not known. Tarn, o.c., p. 169. 

p, 227. 

® Ibid., p* 230. 

7 BG., I, pp. 16-18, 

* Cunningham, NC., X, 1870, pp. 220-2. 

® McCrindle, Periplus, p. 121. 

Cf. the remarks in BG., I, p, 16. Tarn does not seem to have noticed this, 
hence he does not discuss the question. However, in view of Tarn’s fresh study the 
chronology of the Greek rulers iu Gujarat, as given in BG., I, p. 16, must he 
given up. 

Tarn, o.c., p. 318, 

Rapson. Indian Coins, 1897, p, 21, 
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Surastrene. This was their original kingdom in India.’ In about 80 B.C. 
they proceeded northwards from Abiria up the Indus under Maues or 
Moga and conquered northern India.® According to the Indian tradition 
these Sakas were driven out from Ujjain in 58 B.C.® But whether they 
lost Gujarat and Kathiawar also we do not know. 


In fact there is little evidence to determine who the rulers of Gujarat 
were (unless it be the Andhras) till we meet with 
M avata^^ra^^s another branch of the ^akas in about 100 

This dynasty was known as Ksaharata. The 
earliest member of this dynasty, who is known only from his coins, was 
Bhumakaa His coins are found along the coast of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar and also sometimes in Malwa. Nahapana, it is held, succeeded 
him. Very few of the latter’s coins are found in Gujarat proper.^ None 
of the coins are dated, but on the strength of the inscriptions (all found 
outside Gujarat and dated in the years 41-46) the Ksaharata rule over 
Gujarat is fixed at the first quarter of the second century A.D. The 
Ksaharatas were exterminated by Satakarni GotamTputra and Gujarat and 
Kathiawar passed over again into the hands of the Andhras.**^ 


From the Andhras they were taken back by the second Ksatrapa 
dynasty, known as the Western Ksatrapas, which 
(A.D.*12^^04) Gujarat for about 200 years continu- 

ously. Though very few details of the govern- 
ment are available,^ few inscriptions and coins of almost every ruler supply 
us with a connected account of the dynasty. It is not necessary, however, 
to go through king by king ; the salient features of their history may be 
noted. The Ksatrapa family of Castana, as of Bhumaka, was of northern 
origin, either ^aka or Pahlva, though it was known later as !oaka. Each of 
these had come down to Malwa as a viceroy of a northern power,® as is 


^ Tarn,o.c.,p, 320. 

^ Ibid. ’ 

« cm,, P.16S. 

* His relation with Gujarat rests only on the reference to places in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar in the inscriptions of his son-in-law Rsabhadatta. See EL, VIII, p, 78, 
But this reference to the holy places— Prabhas. etc.,— should not by itself imply the 
Ksaharata sway over them. For benefactions were made in ancient India irrespec- 
tive of territorial possessions. They depended more on the sacredness of the places 
themselves. 

® Nasik Cave Inscription No. 2 ; of Siri Pulumayi Vasithiputa. EL, VIII, p. 60. 

^ Vincent Smith, Early History of India, 4th Ed„ p. 222. holds that Castana 
held office as a great Satrapa under Kadphises II of the Kushan dynasty, and Naha- 
pana, perhaps under the Indo-Parthian king, Gondopheres. (Ibid,, p. 220). 
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evident from their title, ‘ Ksatrapa ’ meaning ‘ satrapa ’ or ‘ feudatory \ 
The first ruling member of the family seems to be Castana, son of 
Ghsasmotika. It reached the zenith of its power under Rudradaman I 
(150 A.D.)* Under him the Ksatrapa dominion extended, as is attested 
by his inscription at Girnar, and confirmed by the distribution of his coins, 
and by the evidence of the Andhra inscriptions, to the greater part of 
Central India, Rajputana, Cutch, Sind, Gujarat, Kathiawar and Northern 
• Konkan/ In the Girnar inscription his victories over ^atakarnl, the 
Lord of the Deccan, are specifically mentioned, as also the fact tliat he 
won for himself the title of ‘ Mahaksatrapa’. His capital was at Ujjain 
in Malwa, and Gujarat was ruled by a governor, Suvisakha. What 
happened to this extensive empire under the subsequent reigns is not 
known. The change in the title * Mahaksatrapa ’ to ‘ Ksatrapa ’ or 
vice versa is assumed to indicate loss or gain in power, but it gives no idea 
of the extent. It is beyond doubt that the family of Castana ruled without a 
break till Saka year 226, i.e., 304 A.D., and that Ksatrapa Visvasena was 
its last ruling member. 


The Ksatrapas, however, contmue to rule on. Ksatrapa Rudrasirhha II, 
son of Svami Jivadaman, perhaps a relative of 
Ksatrapa family succeeds Ksatrapa 
^ Visvasena in the year 227, i.e., 305 A.D. The 
end of this branch line is reached in Svami Rudrasimha III, when probably 
in A.D. 390 Gujarat was annexed by the Guptas. 

After a period of about 200 years, in c. 400 A.D.,^e Guptas, probably 
Candrs^pta II, once more broke through the 

^ north-eastern frontier of Gujarat. His successors, 

fc# A.D* 456"-495) 

Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta, definitely ousted 
the existing rulers, and appointed their own viceroy, a native, at the 
ancient capital of the province, Girinagara. It is difficult to say what 'was 
the extent of the Gupta rule in Gujarat. Cutch seems to form the north- 
western frontier ; the southern is doubtful. The Traikutaka ruler Dahra- 
sena was ruling the south of the Tapti contemporaneously with Skandagupta. 
(The northern part, as well as the eastern part of Gujarat was, of course, 
under the Guptas, as it was from there that they entered the province). 
Gupta suzereignty over Gujarat was lost with the break up of the 
empire after the death of Skandagupta (c. 470 A.D.). 

A small but independent dynasty of the Traikutakas furnishes the 
history of Southern Gujarat for the second half 

(A D*45^^5) century A.D. A few coins and 

^ ^ inscriptions tell this story, Dahrasena, son of 


^ For detailed information see Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, p. CXtX. 
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Indradatta, ruled a part of the country south of the Tapti in the year 
456-457 A.D. He was thus, as mentioned before, a contemporary 
of Skandagupta. There is not sufficient evidence to trace the Traikutaka 
relations with the Guptas. Most probably Dahrasena was an inde- 
pendent king as he boasts of having performed an asvamedha. 
Furthermore, he, as well as his successor, dates his inscription in his own 
era, known as the Traikutaka, later as Cedi or Kalaciiri ^ra/ Under his 
son Vyaghrasena the Traikutaka dominions extend further south into ^ 
Konkan.' But in about 500 A.D. the “ever increasing power of the 
Traikutakas ”, boasted of by the Kanheri plates,® was crushed by the last(?) 
Vakataka King Harisena, whom an Ajanta inscription credits with victories 
over Lata and Trikuta/ 


^ It is said to commence on Asvina Sudi I in A.D. 248. Mirashi, B/., XXIV, 
p. 118, suggests slight modification as to the first day of its commencement. 
Jayamalf History of India, 1933, p. Ill thinks that the era began in A.D. 248-49 
and was started by the first Vakataka King Vindhyai^kti. 

“ Known from two inscriptions and coins (undated). 

® Cave Temples of Western India, ASWl,, X, p. 38. 

^ Kuntala, Andhra, Kosala, Kalinga and Avanti, ASWl., IV, p. 127 



Section II 


Early Mediaeval Period 


(c. A.D. 500-c. 950 A.D.) 

' IN the early mediaeval period only two ancient divisions of Gujarat, 
Lata and Surastra, are frequently mentioned. Of the third, now called 
Northern Gujarat, a portion often passed into Lata or Southern 
Gujarat/ and a part into Surastra. It seems to have lost its individuality 
and it is not known which political power was in possession of it in the 
beginning of the 6th century. The history of Lata and Surastra, unlike the 
preceding period, needs to be separately treated as each had a distinct series 
of rulers. 


The Vakataka suzerainty over Lata may have lasted the whole reign 
of Harisena till c, 520 A.D. But after this date 
Kataccims Vakatakas are heard of no more ; whereas in 

~ Gujarat we find a vassal king (mahasamanta 

maharaja) Samgamasimha governing the district between the Tapti and the 
Narmada {antarnarmadavisaya) from his capital at Broach (Bharukaccha) 
in A.D. 540.® Who his overlord was is not known for certain. Probably 
it was the Kataccurl King Krsnaraja, as we learn from the records of his 
son Sankaragana® and son's son Buddharaja"* that the Kataccurl dominion 
extended from Malwa ® in the north to the modern Nasik district ® in the 
south and included the Broach® and Baroda districts® as well. The 
Kataccurls might have been, at first, the feudatories of, or a family 
connected with® the Traikutakas. For their epigraphs show acquaintance’ 


^ By ‘ Southern Gujarat \ I mean all the country south of the Mahi till Daman 
though often it is applied to the country south of the Narbada or the Tapti only. 

® Sunaokala Plates, JS/., X, p. 72. 

^ Grant of Santilla, Ihid., II, p. 22, and Abhona Plates of Sahkaragana, Ihid,^ 
IX, p. 296. 

^ Sarsavani Plates, VI, p. 294 ; Vadner Plates, Ibid,, XII, p. 30. 

® For details see list of place-names. Appendix, p. 34. 

® Fleet in J3G., I, ii, p. 295. 

For instance, (1) the size of the Santilla Pis. is almost the same as that of the 
Traikutaka pis. 

(2) The title * Maharaja ’ and the name Sahkaragana remind us 

of the similar title used by the Traikutakas and the name 
of ** Dahragana ’’ on some coins. 

(3) Close similarity of their script with those of the 

Traikutakas, 
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with those of the latter, and the era used by them, though not 
named, is the same as the one used by the latter. Whatever be their 
origin, during a short rule of 100 years, after assimilating the existing * 
cultural traditions of their predecessors — the Guptas and the Traikutakas — 
they themselves established others ^ which were followed by the Gurj jaras 
of Broach and the Calukyas of Navsari. Early in the 7th century the 
Kataccurl King Buddharaja was defeated by the Western Calukya King 
Mahgalaraja (Mahgalek),® and since then southern Lata, the country ^ 
south of the Tapti, became a Calukya province.'^ 

What happened to the northern provinces — Malwa and Northern 
Lata — of the Kataccurls can not be definitely decided.® But a little later, 
in 630 A.D., the country north of the Tapti, 
urjjaras round about Broach, is found under a Gurjjara 

king Dadda II.® These Gurj jaras are supposed^ to be a branch and feuda- 
tories of the Gurjara-Pratihara ® dynasty of Jodhpur and Dadda I of the 
Broach branch is identified with Dadda one of the sons of Haricandra, the 
founder of the Jodhpur branch. Whatever be the relation of the Pratiharas 
with the Gurjjaras — tribal or otherwise — m connexion with the Broach rulers 
we have to note that they call themselves ‘ of the family of the king of 
Gurjjara * {Gurjjara-nrpativamsa) i.e. Gurjjara country and not of the 
tribe of the Gurjjaras. That is, the Gurjjaras of Broach may not have 


^ See below. 

® See below. 

^ Nerur Plates, /A., VII, p. 161. Kielhorn’s List^ No. 6. 

^ For its subsequent history see below. 

^ Might have been conquered by Prabhakaravardhana, who in the Hanacarita , 
(Ed. by Parab, 1897), p. 120 is said to have subdued the rulers of Sindhu, Gurjara, 
liita and Malava. Ganguly, IBQ , IX, 1933, p. 407 says that by this defeat (at the 
hands of Rajyavardhana) Buddharaja did not lose Malwa ; this he lost to the 

Maitrakas of Valabhi in about 629 or before But what the position of 

Buddharaja was in a period of about 20 years and whether the Maitrakas could drive 
him out from Malwa remains to be considered. 

e Kaira Plates, JA XIII, p, 81. 

^ Majumdar, Jou^rnal Department of Letters ^ Calcutta University, 1923 
Vol, X, p. 11. 

® This is a much discussed term, Ganguly, for instance, IHQ,, X, p, 613, 
thinks that Gur jaras and Pratiharas are two distinct peoples and interprets the term 
as meaning the Pratihara family of the Gurjara country. 
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belonged to the Gurjara tribe/ This much, however, seems probable that 
the ‘ Gurjjaras of Broach ’ were a branch of the ‘ Gurjara- Pratiharas of 
Rajputana,’ though it must be said that none of their records gives the 
slightest "hint of this beyond declaring their feudatory state ; feudatories 
in the beginning, c. 590 A.D., perhaps of the Kataccuris ; later of both the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas and the Calukyas of Badami, and then in about 
640 A.D. of the Maitrakas of ValabhT. 

Thp genealogy of the Gurjjara rulers presents a problem. The 
earlier grants^ of Dadda (II) mention three rulers whose names Dadda, his 
son Jayabhata, and his son Dadda (II) are identical with those mentioned 
in the later grants ® but their epithets ‘ Samania ’ * Vttamga ’ and 
‘ Prasantaraga ’ are not only not mentioned in the later grants but new 
ones * Protector of the Lord of Valabhi * and ‘ Bahusahaya * are applied 
to the Dadda (I) and Dadda (II) in the grant of 456 and in the recently 
published grant of 486. So the natural presumption^ is that the earlier and 
later grants refer to two different sets of individuals by the name of 
Dadda (l), Jayabhata and Dadda (II). However, Dadda (l) of the 
late grants must be identified with Dadda (II) of the earlier grants. 
For the latter lived in 630-40 A.D., exactly the time when Harsa 
attempted to invade western and southern India but was held back by Dadda 
(I) of the later grants and by Pulakesm (II) in or before A.D. 634.® 
Likewise we have also to identify Jayabhata (II) of the grant of 456 


^ The Gurjaras are supposed to have emigrated from Central Asia and entered 
the Punjab through the north-western frontier of India. From here they spread out 
eastwards and southwards and in the latter direction their second big halt was in 
Rajputana. Their settlements in the Punjab are now known :as Gujranwala, Gujarat 
and Gujarkhan, whereas in Rajputana, in the 9th century, their settlement was called 
Gurjaratra. Bhandarkar, ‘ Gurjaras ’ JBBRAS.^ XXI, p. 414 and 432 ; Ghatyala 
Ins. of Kakuka, 862-1 A.D., /jRAS., 1895, p. 513 and Daultapur Ins, of Bhoja, 
A.D. 706. R/..V, p. 211. 

Smith, EHLt p, 428 says that there is nothing to show what part of Asia they 
came from or to what race they belonged. 

2 (K). S. 380, 385, IA„ XIII, pp. 81 and 88 ; S. 391, 392, EL, II, p. 21 and 
V, p. 41. 


8 S. 456. lA., XIII, p. 77 ; and S. 486. El., XXIII, p. 147. 

* Bhagwanlal Indraji in ZA.. XIII. p. 72 and 75. 

® Aihole Inscription of PulakeSn II, EL, VI, p. 6 ; Kielhorn^s U$f No. 10, 
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with that of the grant of 486 as their descriptions are identical The 
Gurjjara genealogy should then stand as follows ^ : — 

Dadda (I), Samanfa c. 580 A.D. 

Jayabhata (I), VTtaraga c. 605 A.D. 

Dadda (II), Prasantaraga, Protector of the Lord of ValabhT 
629-41 A.D. 


Jayabhata (II), 
Dadda (III), 
Jayabhata (III), 
Ahirole (P, 
Jayabhata (IV), 


c. 655 A.D. 

Bahusahaya c. 680 A.D. 
MahasamantMhipati c. 704-5 A.D. 
Mahasamantadhipati c. 725 A.D. 
Mahdsdmantddhipati 734-5 A.D. 


The extent of the Gurjjara fief is roughly indicated by the find-spots® 
of their inscriptions. But it can be fixed more precisely by taking into 
consideration the places from which the grants were made and the places in 
which the lands are given.'*^ Excepting one case all the grants are made 
from the Broach district whereas the lands granted are in one case not in 
the Bharukaccha or Ankulesvara-v/sa:y^, but in the Sangamakhetalca- 
visaya- That is perhaps the modern Baroda district which was then called 
by this name after^its capital (?) Sangamakhetaka (Sankheda). The 
boundaries of the Gurjjara dominion then were : the Mahl river in the north 
and the Tapti in the south ; Sankheda and the tract known as the Rewa 
Kantha Agency in the east and the Gulf of Cambay on the west. The 
southern boundary will have to be shifted to the south of the Tapti if the 
places mentioned in the spurious plates ^ are taken into account. 


^ Acharya, while editing the new grant of 486, BJ., XXIII, p. 149 seems to 
have lost sight of the above facts and identified Dadda, the Protector of the Lord of 
Valabhi, with the first Dadda of the earlier grants, placing thereby the checkmate of 
Harsa, atleast 25 years earlier which is not warranted by history. Moreover he also 
ascribes to him the Sankheda Plate of 346, as has been hitherto done ; but it is 
doubtful. It may belong to the Kataccuris who were then Jn possession of the 
Broach district. After the MS. was sent to the press I find that similar objections 
are raised by Mirashi in EL, XXIV, p. 179. 


^ See Appendix, A, pp, 2-3. 
^ See Ibid,, pp. 35-7, 

* See Ibid , , pp. 77-9. 
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The capital of the Gurjjaras seems to be Nandlpun, from which 
majority of the grants are issued. It is identified with Nandod/ the 
capital of the Rajpipla State, about 34 miles east of Broach.^ 

The relations of the Gurjjaras with their southern and western con- 
temporaries ^ — the Calukyas of Badami and the Maitrakas of Valabhi — 
seem to be cordial throughout. Dadda II, peihaps with the help of 
^ Pulakesin II, protected ‘a Lord of Valabhi,’ who must be identified with 
Dhruvasena II (A,D. 620-40) and not Dharasena IV as suggested b 3 ' 
Bhagwanlal Indraji/ On another occasion Jayabhata IV, the last known 
ruler of the dynasty, went out to Valabhi to help its ruler against the 
Tajjikas (Arabs) in A,D. 734-5^ and not to fight against him, as so fax 
supposed, on the evidence of his Kavi grant.® None of the Valabhi grants 
refers to these incidents. But the latter must have happened during the 
reign of Slladitya V whose only known date is 723 A.D.‘ 


After Jayabhata IV the dynasty was perhaps wiped out by the Arab 
raid under Junaid.'^ 


However, the Broach kingdom did not xemain long under the Arabs. 

Within a decade or so they were diiven out by 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Avanti ^ and the 
kingdom was placed under one of their feudatories known as the 
Cahamanas/® A member of this family ruled at Broach in A.D. 756 undei 


Cahamanas (c. A D. 750) 


1 BG., I, p. 113. 

^ Biihler identified this place with an old fort of the same name about 2 miles 
to the north of the east gate of Broach. I A,, VII, p. 62. This means Broach itself. 
But if this were so there seems to be no reason why it should not have been men- 
tioned as it is done in the grants of the earlier and later dynasties that ruled at 
Broach. 

The eastern contemporaries, till about 630 A.B., were the Kataccuris and the 
Gurjjaras were their vassals. The northern were probably the Gurjaras of Rajputana, 

< BG., 1, p. 116. 

According to Dr. Chakravarti, commenting on the reading of the recently 
published grant of S, 486, EL, XXIII, p, 151, n, 7. 

8 U., V, p. 113. ^ JBBRAS,, XI, p. 335. 

^ Who according to Majumdar, JL,, X, p, 21 also broke up the Gurjara confi- 
deracy in Rajputana. 

® Thought by Majumdar, andTripathi, History of Kanauj, 1937, as a 
branch of the Gurjaras of Rajputana. 

• Hansot Grant of Bhartrvaddha. V.S. 813=:A.D, 756, El., XII, pp. 197-204. 
For details see Appendix pp. 23, 26, 37, 69. 
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cr-t. 


Nagavaloka. The latter is identified with the Gurjara-Pratihara king* ot 
Avanti Nagabhata It is impossible that the Cahamanas could ha\'e 
previously ruled at Bioach as the kingdom till c. A.D. 740 was under a 
diffeient family. But the names® of the members of the family indicate 
that the Cahamanas were perhaps connected or acquainted with llu* 
Ksatrapas ’’ and INiaitrakas of Siuastra.'^ 

Southern Lata, the country south of the Tapti, became perhaps a 
Calukyas Caliikya province, as said betoie, when IMangalesa 

(c.A.D. 610-740) defeated its uiler KataccuiT Buddharaja.' After 
Bulakesin 11 stopped the southern advance ot Marsa on the Narbada in 
about A.D. 630,'^ the Calukya suzerainty ovei Lata must have been firmly 
established. Under it Gujarat might Irave been inllucnced by the Kanareso 
cultuie,' and the routes lor this must be either the coastal country ol 
Konkan or the mountain passes via Nasik. 

Evidence of the actual establishment ot the Calukya rule in Gujarat 
cannot be had till about 670 A.D., though traces of the earliei (c. 650 A,D.)" 
Kanarese penetration m the province are afforcled bv the grant*’ ot a 
Sendraka"’ chief Nikumbhallasakti, who seems to be a ‘ Calukya feudatoiy.’ 
I'rom A.D, 670-740, sons ot Dharasraya Jayasimhavarman (brother ol the 
Western Calukya Emperor Vrkramaditya I), Sryasrya Siladitya (A.D. 669- 
692), Jayasraya Mangalaraja (731 A. D.) and the latter’s son Avani 


^ Konow, Ihid*, p*. 200 ; Tripathi, o.c., p, 228 ; Majumdar, o c., places Devaraja 
in A.D. 750 while the reference in this grant presupposes Nagabhata I, unless it be 
assumed that the expression ** in the increasing reign of the glorious Nagavaloka ’ 
implies the rule founded by Nagavaloka. 

® These are . — 1 Raja Mahesvaradama 4 liaradama 

2 Bhimadama 5 Dhrubhatadeva 

3 Bhartrvaddha (I) 6 Bhartrvaddha (II) 

In this list the 1st, 2ad and 4th kings have Ksatrapa name-endings ; the fifth, as 
pointed out by Konow, has a name similar to that of the Maitrakasof Valabhi 
Dhrubhata. 

^ Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India ^ II, p, 1057. 

^ Konow, B/., XII, p 198 Above p 14. 

** I find Dr. Altekar agreeing with this view ABORI , XIII, 1932, p. 300. 

^ See below under * Epigraphy ’ and ' Religion ^ 

^ The earliest record, the Kaira grant of Vijayaraja of S. 394, I A,, VII, p. 241, 
is declared to be a forgery. See Fleet, Ibid,, p. 251, and BG., I, p. 111. 

“ Bagumra grant /A,, XVIII, p. 265. For details see Appendix pp. 23, 66. 

According to Buhler the Sendrakas were a Kanarese family See Ibid, 
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Janasraya Pulakesiiaja (A,D. 738-9) and perhaps Nagavardhana also arc 
lound ruling over Lata not as feudatories, but as independent kings.’ 

The names of tenitonal units ^ and other places mentioned in then 
inscriptions indicate that the dominion of 'the Western Calukyas of 
Navasarika’ ‘‘ extended in the north to the Narbada ; ^ in the south it was 
linked up with that of the Impel lal Calukyas ; in the south-east it included 
the modern district of Nasik. The capital of this kingdom was Navasarika 
(modern Navsari). 

The inscriptions do not give any hint of the lelations of the Calukyas 
^vith the Gurijaras, nor does it come forth from the records of the latter. 
But it IS possible that since the time of Pulakesi II, theCaluk 3 ^as were at 
limes nominal o\erlords of the Gurjjaias An important event, however, 
took place in the closing years of the Calukya lule in Gujarat. Arabs^ 
perhaps under Junaicl, the governor of Khalifa Hasham*'’' (A.D. 724-743'! 
ovenan the contempoiaw^kingdoms of Si.ndh, Ciitch, Surastra, and those of 
the Capotakas, '' jMauu^as oi Chitor ” ® and Gurjaras of Bhinmal." Their 
inroads further southward into the country were effectively stopped by 
Pulakesi Janasraya.'' 

^ Though still maintaining cordial relations with the Imperial Calukyas of 
Badami. 

For their names see Appendix, pp. 3-4, 37-38. 

Cf. Bhandarkar, List of Inscriptions of Northern India, EL, XXIII, 
Appendix, p. 383 

^ Or perhaps Kaira. For a Rastrakuta record, Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa I, 
EL, XVni, p, 235, iloka 7 says that as early as A.D. 660, the Rastrakutas fought 
with the Calukyas of Khetaka-mandala, 

'* Also called Caliph Hisham ; Junaid is spelt as Janayd. Cf, Ray, DHNL> 
I, p. 9 

x\ccording to Ray, DBNL, p. 1156, following Bhandarkar, El., XII, p. 11- 
12, the Maurya king of Chitor at this time was Dhavalappadeva of the Dabok inscrip- 
tion of Dhanika, El,, XX, Appendix, p. 187, No. 1371 This may be the same as 
Dhavala of the Kanasuvam ins of 738 A.D ASIWC., 1906, p. 61; EL, XU, 

pp. 11-12. 

This is also reported by an Arab historian Baladhuri, cited by Ray, Ibid » 
according to whom Junaid raided Uzain, Bahrimad, al-Kiraj, Mirmad, al-Mandab 
Dabnaj and Barwas, and conquered al-Bailaman and-al Jurz. Kitab Eutuh 
ALBulddn. Tr. Murgottan, Part II, p. 227, The places mentioned are not defi- 
nitely identified. For suggestions, see Ibid, note 2 The Arab raid is said to be 
implied in Gurjara-Pratihara Ins of Bhoja I, which refers to a defeat of the Mlecchas. 
See BI , XVIII, pp 102-107 ; also lA,, 1911, p 240, first cited by Ray, Ibid, 

« Navsari Grant of Pulakesi-Janasraya (A.D. 738-39), VOC., OS., p. 230-1; 

I, i. p. 109. Whether tl^e Arabs brought in an^ Islamic influence is dpul^tf^k 
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After him, m about A.D. 740, Lata passes into the hands of another 
southern dynasty, the Rastrakutas. 


The Rastrakutas of Malkhed replace the Calukyas not only in the 
Deccan but even in Gujarat and give a further 
(J A D ^74^-9*75) Gujarat’s contact with the Deccan and the 

South. Their wars of conquest also bring Gujarat 
into relation with Central India, the Central and United Provinces and pails 
of Southern India. The Rastrakuta occupation of Lata lasted for about 230 
years, from A.D. 743-974. From its nature it is divided into three periods. 

In the first, (A.D. 743-808), Gujarat was under the Imperial Rastta- 
]<ulas of the Decean^ being ruled by one of the sons of the emperor. 

In the second, (A.D. 808-888), the Gujarat branch of the family is 
said to become independent, but is really a period of fluctuation/^ 


In the third, (888-974 A.D.), the main Branch of the Rastrakutas 
resume their sovereignty, and the province passes under their direct super- 
vision. 


The Rastrakuta conquest of Lata begins with the e.Kpeditions oi 
Dantidurga (c. 750 A.D.) over central India.® In one of these expeditions, 
he overran Lata as far as the Mahi in the north.^ The Lata rulers 
at this time were perhaps the Cahamanas of Broach, under the Gurjara 
Pratihara Nagabata I, and not the Gurjjaras of Broach.® Under the 
next two rulers, Krsna I and Govinda II (A.D. 765-795), the 
position of Gujarat may have remained the same.® Dhruva I (795 A.D.) 
was a mighty king, so also was his son Govinda III. The latter gave over 

^ Excluding the branch represented by Kakka (II) (of Antroli grant JBBRAS., 
XVI» pp, 105-113) which cannot be properly correlated with the Imperial or the 
Feudatory Rastrakuta families. 

‘ It cannot therefore be said that the period (A. D. 808-888) of 80 years was 
" on the whole independent.’^ 

^ Samangad Plate of Dantidurga, U., XI, p, 112. Perhaps earlier, with 
Indra I, who is said to have fought with the Calukyas of Kaira. 

* Ibid. 

As suggested in BG., I, i, p. 122, before the discovery of the Hansot grant. 
See above p. 17 

® The Karkka of Antroli Charoli grant A.D. 757 ( not 747 as in BG., I, 122 ) is 
really an intriguing personality. It is impossible that he could be the same as the 
Karto of later grants of A.D. 812, 816. 821 A.D.; the very distance of 70 years is a 
barrier. He seems to be an usurper, detljroned later by Krsna J. 
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the Gujarat kingdom (Lata- to his brother Indra III> in about 
808 A.D.' 

It is said that with Indra III begins the rule of the “ Gujarat Rastra- 
kutas”. But none of Indra’s own grants have 
^(A^D * 808-88i?r* been found. His rule, however, was very shoit, 

lasting for about 4 years. His son Karkka once 
more became the feudatory of the Imperial Rastrakuta Amoghavarsa L*** 
Karkka ruled for about 15 years (A.D. S12'-8^4).'‘ During this period 
and immediately alter (A.D. 813 and 827) grants of Govindaraja, younger 
brother of Karkka are found. These raise the question as to who the rulci 
of Gujarat was : Kaikka or his brother Govindaraja. Two explanations aic 
suggested : — ^ 

(1) Govindaraja ruled in the absence of his elder brother Kaikka 
who had gone to assist Amoghavarsa ; 

(2) Govindaraja became hostile in 813 A.D., so Karkka had to go 
to Amoghavarsa for help. 

The possibility of simultaneous luie is not admitted. None of the 
suggestions seem to be convincing. But from Govindaraja’s grants, the 
relation between the two brothers does not appear to be strained, and we 
have, therefore, to assume that Govinda ruled twice, once in Karkka’s 
absence, and for the second time ** during the minority of Karkka’s son 
Dhruva.”’’ 

Dhruva II, son of Karkka, came to the throne m about 835 A.D. 
Trying to free himself from the yoke of the main line, he died in a war 
against Amoghavarsa, But the Gujarat branch was not effaced thereb^^ 
His son Akalavarsa succeeded him, according to the grant of his son, 
Dhruva III,® but on what relations with the Imperial Rastrakutas cannot be 
said for certain. 

To Akalavarsa’s son and successor Dhruva III, his grants^ credit 
wars with Vallabha (Amoghavar^), tlie Gurjaras, his relatives, and a 

^ Kavi Grant, /A., V, p. 147, sloka 28 

Shown clearly by the BralimanapalU Grant, B7., XXII, p, 77, which is signed 
both by Karkka 11 and Amoghavarsa. 

According to his extant copperplates. See Appendix, p, 5. 

^ JS/., XXII, p. 78. 

’ BG., I, p. 126 . 

® /A..XII, p. 179, 13, 

See Appendix, p. 5. 
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]\Iibira king.’ Probably he was successlul in these, except against Amogha- 
varsa, as the unpublished Baroda grant would show, according to which 
Dhruva possibly lost the territory south of the Narbada to the Imperial 
branch.' 

The contemporary record ol Dantivarma (A.D. 8b7),‘' hi other of 
Dhruva, like that ot Govindaraja, raises the ciuestion as to who the actual 
ruler was. The conjoint signature of both brothers at the end dispels the 
suggestion that Dantivarma was the relative referred to in Dhrina’s 
j^aguinra grant, who revolted against the lattei. 

Ki sna Akalavarsa, son ot Dantivarma,^ is, at present, the last king 
of the Gujarat branch of the Rastrakiitas, according to the Bai^unira giant 
lA.D. 888)/ This grant does not necessarily suggest that the Gujaiat 
Rastrakiitas recovered the territory south of the Narbada from the mam 
branch ** but confirms the view expressed above that Dhruva had retained 
his hold over the terntoiy south ot the Narbada. Piobably they" were 
ieudatories, but even this feudal character they lose after Krsna, and the 
Imperial Rastrakiitas resume direct control ovei Lata. 


The suzerainty of the mam line of Rastmkutas over Gujarat, which 


Resumption by the Main 
Rastrakutas 
(A.D. 888-974) 


was shaken early m the reign of Amoghavarsa 
(c. 840 A.D.) seems to be slowly establishing 
itself towards the close of his reign (A D. 871).' 
Under his son and successor Krsna Akalavarsa, 


the sway was completely realized m c. 910 A.D.,® after severe fighting with 


^ BG,, I, p. 127 (according to an unpublished grant); and according to his 
recently published grant in El , XXII, p 74 The Milnra king is now identified 
with Mihira Bhoja of Kanauj. 

^ That is the view expressed in BG., I, p. 127, but it should be given up 
because the grant referred to above ( note 1 ) grants land on either bank of the Tapli. 
vSee Appendix, pp. 6, 38-43. 

» B/., VI, pp. 285. 

^ I A., XIII, p. 65. Altekar, BI , XXII, p. 70, rightly challenges this view and 
suggests that Krsna might be the eldest son of Dhruva II. 

BO., I, p. 128 unnecessarily raises the question as to the identity of this 
Dantivarma. Evidently he is the brother of Dhruva III, and the grantor to the 
Kampilya Vihara EL, VI, p. 285. 

« BG., I, p. 128 

’ According to the Sanjan Plate of Amoghavarsa. EL, XVIIi, p. 235. 

** According to the Kapadvanj grant. B/., I, p. 52, and the Bagumra, EL, 
IX, p. 31. 
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the Gurjaras,^ This is confirmed by the regranling of about 400 villages 
in Lata by India Nityavaisa in A.D. 914 at the time of his coronation.*^ 

Till recently, no evidence was available regarding the continuance of the 
Rastrakuta lule m Gujarat after 935 A.D. which \vas governed by 
Govinda I\’' and V,' both sons of Indra Nityavarsa.‘‘ But now the 
Harsola Grant of STyaka’ not only gives evidence ot tlie continuance ol 
the Rastrakuta powei in Lataj^* but fuithei tells us that it was governed by a 
• Mahamandalika-cndamani Malta mjddhirdja Siyaka under Srivallabha.’ 
STyaka of the giant is identified with Harsa -STyaka II, and SrTvaliabha 
with the Rastiakuta Kisna III (c. 940-56 A D.). It is suggested that the 
fi'inner was a Paiainara luler driven out from Malwa by the revival of the 
Gurjara-Pratihaia power "" and ruled Lata as the feudatory of tlio 
Rastrakutas.'’ But soon the overlordship of the Rastrakutas which had 
passed into the hands of Khottiga (c. 956-71 A.D.), brother of Krsna 111, 
was overthrown by Haisa STyaka and Lata became a Paramaia province. 
Itieinamedso till, at least, A.D. 970 as e\idenced by the Ahmedabad 
grant of STyaka (V). (S.) 1026. 

The sw’^ay of the Imperial Rastrakutas over Gujarat extended normally 
iipto and including the modem Kaira distiict ; to this were added Malwfi 
and some territory in the north-east and south-east by victories ovei 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas and others. But barring a few references to the 
hlaliT and the Reva and conquest over Lata, the evidence so far available 
indicates that the earlier emperors^' treated Lata merely as an outlying 

‘ These were the Gurj'ara-Pratiharas of Kanaaj. 

Bagumra grants of Indra, AV., IX, p. 24. Indra it was who gave a severe 
blow to the Gurj'ara-Pratihara power by defeating Mahipala and capturing Kanauj.^ 

According to the Cambay Plates of^Govinda (IV) S. 852 (A.D. 930), /?/., Vli, 
p 28, and Sangali Plates of Govinda (V), S. 855, JA., XII, p. 247 respectively. 

^ lh%d, 

EL, XIX.. p. 236. For details see Appendix, p. 23, 

Thus corroborating the suggestion in EG , X. p. 134 that the Ra<?trakuta rule 
had lasted till about A D. 970. 

^ It is suggested by Ray, DHNL, 11, p. 843 that Paramaras’ first connection 
with Gujarat began in the time of Bappiraja ( Vakpatiraja I ) under the sovereignty of 
Krsna II of Malkhed. But it is certain that Paramaras had nothing to do with the 
government of the country as shown by the grants of Govinda IV and V cited before, 

Ray, o.c., p, 850. , 

" EL, XIX, pp. 177-79. 

Ibid,, IP 236. 

11 Dantidurga is credited with the conquest of liifca but this, even if true, seems 
to be much exaggerated. 
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province of the empire. It is only from the time of Amoghavarsa that 
vce find that the later Emperors Krsna II and Indra III showed interest in 
Lata. 

The Lata kingdom {mandala) of the Gujarat Rastrakutas went on 
expanding as would appear from the study of the villages granted by them.^ 
In the earlier grants these are found mostly within the modern Kaiia and 
Lroach districts, suppoi ting the view® that the Gujarat branch ruled the 
country between the Main and the Narbada. But theie is no doubt that 
since A.D. 867, from the time ot Dhruva III till A.D, 890, Southern 
Gujarat, country south of the Tapti and even Konkan were included within 
ilie Gujarat Rastrakiita dominion.® The limits of Lata corresponded to 
Central and Southern Gujarat, from the Main to Daman, Konkan foini- 
ing not actually a part of li,^ but a southern province. The towns oi 
cities which figure prominently during this period were, as in the preced- 
ing, Ankulesvara (Anklesvar), Bharukaccha (Broach), Khetaka (Kaira), 
Naveisarika (Navsari) and Karpatavanijya (Kapadvanj). 

The Rastrakutas were contemporaries of the Gurjara-Piatiharas of 
Avanti and Kanauj, the Palas of Bengal and later of the Haihayas of 
Dahala, the Candellas of Jejabhukti and the Paramaias of Malwa. With 
the first they were constantly at war from the beginning.® Often they over- 

^ See Appendix, pp 38-43. 

® Biattacharyya in B/., XXII, p, 77 and Biihler in M., V. p. 145. 

® See Appendix, p. 5-6 and pp. 38-43. 

^ As Biihler said in M,, V, p. X45. 

^ Thus 

1 Dantidurga c. 750 with Devaraja...!. 

2 Dhruva 779-794 with Vatsaraja 783-84 A,D....II 

3 Govinda HI 794-814 with Nagabhata 11 815 A.D..., Ill 

4 Indraraja (of the Gujarat Branch) with III 

5 Karhkaraja { ,, ,, ) with III 

6 Dhruvariija II ( ,, ,, ) with Bhoja I 843-890 A,D...JV 

7 Krsna II 877-912 A.D. with Mahendrapala 890-910 A.D....V 

8 Indra HI 913-922 A.D. with Mahipala...VI 

9 Krsna III 937-965 A.D. with... VI 

This table is based mainly on the records of the Rastrakutas ; in particular the 
following : — 

I The Vani Grant of Govinda III, M„ XI, p. 156. 

II The Radbanpur Grant of the same, El,, VI, p. 239. 

III Bagumra Plates of Dhruvaraja II, lA,, XII, p. 179, 

IV Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa I, El., XVIH, p. 235. 

V Cambay Plates of Govinda IV, EJ , VII, p. 26. 
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ran Northern India, even beyond the Gahga-Yamuna doah. It is held that 
Govinda III annexed Eastern Malwa, and Kanauj was placed under 
Indraraja, the ruler of Lata/ Finally Indra III (c. 915 A.D.) and 
Krsna III succeeded in destroying the Gurjara-Pratihara empire, in about 
A*D* 940, though Mahipala did regain some of the lost possessions towards 
the close of his reign/ 

With the rest also Rastrakutas fought/ But with the Haihayas and 
even with the Palas® relations were often friendly, marked by marriage 
alliances/ 

Many influences, cultural and others, it is probable, might have passed 
to and from Lata which was a great half-way house between the Gangetic 
plains, Malwa and the Deccan. 


^ Majumdar, JZi., X, p. 37, fn, 2. 

® Sec above note 2, also Ray, (DHNL, I, pp. 581-589) who gives a few 
details ; also JJO , X, p. 66 £f. 

8 Govinda III is said to have defeated the king of the Gaudas. who is identified 
with DharmapEla of Bengal ; see/L,, X, p, 45. Haihaya Kokalla (c. 875-925 A.D«) 
is said to have conquered Ki^na II and YuvarSja Kma III, while the Candella 
Yalovarman conquered Ki^a III ; see Ray, DHNL^ 11, pp. 754, 760 and 674 
respectively. 

* CL Ibid,, II, p. 761 for details; also Sewell, Historical Inscriptions of 
Southern India, p. 38. , 
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Section III 


Mediaeval Period 


{c. A,D. 950~A.D. 1300) 


'PHE Paramaras were driven out from Lata in A.0. 973 by Tailapa II,' « 
the Calukya king of KalyanT. It is believed that Barappa of tbe 
Surat Grants of Kirtiraja (1018 A.D.) and Trilocanapala (1051 A.D*)’* 
was his feudatory appointed to guard the ** main 
Uu (c. A,D. 970- 175) to the south/*’ Immediately after, 

Barappa was attacked by the Caulukya Mularaja and his son Camuiida/ 
though it IS doubtful if he was killed by the latter/ The fact remains that, 
till A.D. 1051, his descendants Goggiraja 

Kirtiraia (i^aka 940 “ 1018 A.D.) 


Vatsaraja 

Trilocanapala (S>aka 972 =A.D. lOSO-l) 


ruled in Lata, round about Surat/ Their exact position is difficult to 
determine, but at times they may have been the vassals of the Paramara 
Bhoja of Malwa,^ though it does not appear that Kirtiraja surrendered his 
kingdom and capital to Bhoja/ 


Lata, henceforward, (even it may be said from the downfall of the 
Rastrakutas) had a precarious existence. In ^aka 996 (A.D. 1074) the 
country south of the Tapti upto Navsari was under Karna, the Caulukya 
king of Anhilvada,’ and remained under his successors Jayasimha,*® 


^ Sewell, HJSJ„ p. 335. 

lAf, XI, and Vienna Oriental Journal, VU, p. 88 and 196 respectively. 

* Ray, DHJV/,, II, p. 938. 

* According to Hemacandra, Dvyahaya, Sarga VI, 

^ Ray, O.C., p. 939 thinks that it may be possible. But the calamity referred to 
by Trilocanapala's grant and interpreted by Ray as Indicating Caulukya conquest of 
Lata is referred to as Paramara Bhoja^s conquest of the country by Ganguly, 
Paramaras p. 96. 

* According to the records cited above, note 2. 

See Ganguly, o.c., p. 96. 

* As suggested by Ibid, 

» Navsari Plates of Karna, JBBRAS., XXVI, p. 250. 
bohad-stone pillar inscriptions, IA.,X,p, 158-60. 
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Kumarapala/ and perhaps Ajayapala also,® that is for a period of about 
100 years (A.D* 1074-1175-6). 


About 1200 A.D, the country south of the Narbada was reconquered 
by the Paramara Kingl Subhatavarman® and its’ ruler Sirbha, formerly a 
f ^ / AVk iOAA. vassal of the Caulukyas of Anhilvada, perhaps 

became his vassal. The Paramaras not only 
retained their hold over Lata under the next King Arjunavarman, according 
• to his grant from Broach in A.D. 1213/ but advanced further and defeated® 
King Jayasimha’ of Anhilvada, which is also corroborated by other Para- 
mara records.* Their hold was, however, shaken by the Yadava Siihhana, 
who invaded Lata and Malwa and even is said to have killed the feudatory 
chief of the former, Sindhuraja ® But it appears that Lata remained under 
the Paramara Devapala, governed by his feudatory Sarhgramasimha/® 


It IS possible that after Devapala the Paramaras lost Lata, when 
Visaladeva and Sarangadeva (c. A.D. 1250 and 1290 ) successfully invaded 
Malwa.” However, the history of this period is a series of rapid changes 
and very soon the Paramaras, Yadavas and Caulukyas who were contend- 
ing over the possession of Lata were themselves engulfed by Mulism inva- 
sions from which they never emerged. 


* Ibid., X. p. 159-60. 

‘ According to the Unjha las. (V). S. 1231 of the time of Ajayapala, EL, XX, 
Appendix, p. 54. No. 363. 

* Ganguly, oc., p. 197. He was repulsed from Northern Lata by Lavana- 
prasada. Prabandhaointdmani, p. 154. Merutuhga calls Subhatvarman Sohada, a 
king of Milava. 

^ Hammtramadamardana, Act II, p. 17 ; also Ganguly, o c , p. 197. 

/AOS., VII. p. 32. 

® Merutuhga frankly says ‘Arunadcva, quite defeated the realm of Gujarat’. 
PBC., p. 154. 

According to note 5 above. Hultzsch identifies jayasimha with Bhima II, as 
suggested by Hall, p. 39. 

See Ganguly, o.c,, p. 202 for references and details. 

» HMM., p. 17 ; also Ibid., p. 203*9. 

Identified with Sahkha. Gangub. ox., p. 212 and 215. HMM. gives a 
detailed account of these alliances etc., between the Paramaras, . Simha and the 
Yadavas. 

Dabhoi Ins. of Visdladeva, BL, I, p. 28 and Cintra Praiasti of Sdrakga- 
deva. Ibid., p. 281 ; also Ganguly, ox.. p« 222 and 229. The contemporary Para- 
mixa kings were jfaitngideva. Jayavarman II, Jayasimha 11 and Arjunavarman II, 



Section IV 


Early Mediaeval Period 
(c. A.D. 500-950 A.Dj 


JN Surastra the centre of political power seems to shift to Valabh? from 
Girinagara. The holders of this power were 
Maitraka» Maitrakas,® of whom about eighty copper- 


(c. A-D. 500-770) 


plates are so far recovered. These cover a period 


of about 270 years (G). S. 183-447, (c. A.D. 500-770). 


From the copperplates it can only be gathered that Bhattarka,® the 
founder of the dynasty, was a general ( of some overlord Y who established 
himself at Valabhl in about A.D. 480 or 490. The Maitraka rule, accor- 
ding to the records found till now, actually begins with Maharaja 
Dronasirhha I (A. D. 502-3). His brother Mahdsdmanta Maharaja 
Dhruvasena I (A.D. 526-546) succeeds him. His successor was Maharaja 
Guhasena (A.D. 560-568), son of Dharapatta. These kings and their 
successors upto Dhruvasena II ( A.D. 630-641 ), to judge from their titles, 
were not independent kings, but feudatories of the powers suggested 
before.® 


* Modern Vala, in eastern Kathiawar, 25 miles from Bhaunagar. 

^ Formerly, e.g., in BG., I, i, p« 87, Maitrakas were regarded as the people 
whom Bhattarka defeated. This was corrected by Hultzscb, BJT., Ill, p. 320. Now 
Bhandarkar suggests that many donees of Valabhi plates are from Anandapura, and 
their names end in mitra. This indicates that they were from Hitra stock, to which 
the rnlers of Valabhi also belonged. They were allied with the Hunas, and entered 
India with them. For details see /A SB., 1909, pp. 184-186. Recently Mr. Jagan 
Nath has questioned these theories in Indian Culture, April 1939, p. 408, Except* 
ing the traditional evidence (which he ignores) there is not much epigraphic evidence, 
as he points out, to show that the Maitrakas were sun-worshippers. He rather would 
identify them with Maitreyaka and suggests that they were bards of the Guptas. 

^ Valabhl copperplates also use Bhatarka and Bhatakka. Smith EHL, p, 332, 
note thinks ** Bhatakka to be ** original ” and ** authentic 

Till recently the generally accepted view was that the overlords of the Maitra- 
kas were at first the Guptas, then the Hunas, and then Ya^dharman of Malwa. But 
it would appear from a survey of the chief dynasties ruling in Northern India at this 
time that the Huna dominion could hardly extend over Suras^a, whereas Ya^dhar- 
man was still to come. 

* What their relation was with the subsequent powers in Lata— Kataccurls and 
Calukyas—cannot be ascertained. 
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The Valabhi kingdom comprised under these kings as indicated by the 
find-spots of grants/ the places from which the grants are issued/ the places 
mentioned in these grants® and lastly by the testimony of Hiuen-Tsiang/ 
the whole of modern Kathiawar and perhaps northern Gujarat also/ To 
this was added Western Malwa® by Dhruvasena II/ His son and 
successor Dharasena IV seems to have attained real independence. He 
alone among all the Valabhi kings is called a cakravartin.^ 

This independence is not reflected in the titles of his bucccessors 
Dhruvasena III and Kharagraha 11. The loss of power, if it was really 
so, cannot be explained from contemporary politics.® However, Siladityas 
III-VII (A.D. 670-770) call themselves Maharajadhiraja and Parames- 
vara and make grants from Khetaka (Kaira) implying thereby' that 
independence was regained and held for about a hundred years. 

But it is doubtful if these kings could retain Western Malwa and the 
Kaira District (from where many of the later grants are issued) undis- 
turbed. For we know that the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Rajputana were trying 
to extend their sway over Malwa and the Rastrakutas sweeping over Lata 
and thundering at the gates of Kaira. At this moment when the Valabhi 
suzerainty was repeatedly shaken in the north, the Arabs under Amr ibn 

^ See Map. 

® See Appendix, pp. 45-52. 

* See Ibid . 

* Hiuen-Tsiang, Buddhist Records of the Western Worlds (Tr. hy Bealh 
VoL II, p. 269. 

* One of the grants of Dharasena III is issued from Khetaka-Pradvara i e., 
from the gates of Kaira. See Appendix, p 48 

® See Appendix, pp. 9-10, 45-52 

^ Whether it was added as a gift from Harsa, after his war with Dhruvasena, as 
Smith suggests or whether the acquisition of W. Malwa by Dhruvasena II was 
the immediate cause of war between Valabhi and Kanauj is not certain. The latter 
alternative is probable, as otherwise it is difficult to understand how Harsa could come 
into conflict with the ruler of Valabhi. It is possible that when peace was made 
and Dhruvasena entered into matrimonial alliance with Harsa, the latter recognised 
the former’s claim over W, Malwa. 

^ His claim seems to be well founded. It coincides with the death of Har^ 
(647-8 AD) and also of Pulakesi II (c. 650 A.D.), the two powerful kings of the North 
and the South. This was an opportunity for vassals to free themselves, 

° It is true in this period (A.D. 655) the Western C^ukyas reasserted them- 
selves under Vikramaditya I. But it is doubtful if the Cffiukya power extended 
beyond Lata or even Kaira. 

See Appendix, pp. 45-52. 
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Jamal, a general of Khalif Mansur^ invaded Valabhl and so destroyed the 
Maitraka power that Valabhi is heard of no more® and now only traces of 
the former remain in the Valas of modern Vala and perhaps in the 
Gohelots^ or Gahlots of Mewar/ 

Valabhi plates give no indication of the external contacts established 
during the rule of 270 years. But we have seen before that the Gurjjaras 
of Broach were the allies of Valabhi kings. Hiuen-Tsiang further tells us ^ 
that the Valabhi ruler Dhruvabhata (Dhruvasena II), though once at war 
with Harsa, had when the Chinese traveller visited his kingdom (c, 640 
A.D.) contracted a marriage alliance with Harsa by becoming the latters* son- 
in-law ; * and attended, perhaps in this capacity, the religious assembly con- 
vened by Har^ at Prayag (Allahabad).® Malwa, moreover, was governed by 
Dhruvasena IPs uncle ^Iladitya/ Thus there is evidence of increased and 
regular contact between Kathiawar, Northern Gujarat, Central India and the 
Gangetic valley during the 7th century A.D., which might have mutually 
influenced the culture of Gujarat and its eastern neighbours. Similar 
inference could be made with regard to Gujarat’s western relations — particu- 
larly commercial — with the Arabian and the African coast though in the end 
the Arabs destroyed Valabhi. 


* BGu 1. i. p. 95. Barnett, Ancient India, p. 60. It is suggested by Ray, 
DHNL, I, p. 10, n. 2 that the city vras probably destroyed by a series of raids. 

^ Excepting in the later Jain literature. 

^ Inscriptions give variants as Gobhilaputra, Guhilaputra, GuhilOMita, 
Guhalautra etc., Ray, DHNI., II, p. 115, fn, 1. The descendants of Gohil or 
Guhaditya. Ra/. Gaz,^ II, Appendix, p. 13. 

* The question is not yet settled. Bhandarkar has shown that Guhilots 
(Guhelots) were originally Nagar Brahmans and became K^triya afterwards. Thus 
they were of the same stock as the Maitrakas of Valabhi but perhaps not related 
with them as usually held. See /A SB., 1909, p. 185.' Against this Haider maintains 
that Guhila kings of Mewarwere Ksatdyas, but concludes that they did not originate 
from Valabhi, see /A., 1927, pp. 169-74; while another writer in /ASB., 1912, 
pp. 63-99, sticks to the original view that Mewar kings are descendants of those of 
Valabhi ; he re-interprets the epigraphical evidence cited by Bhandarkar, 

« Hiuen-Tsiang, o.c., II, p, 267, 

Hwui Li, Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, (Tr. by Beal), pp. 185 and 189. 

^ Hiuen-Tsiang, o c,, II, p, 267. According to some scholars’ identification 
(which is generallpr accepted) of Hiuen-Tsiang’s Siladitya. ‘the former king of 
Mo«lo-po ’, with Siladitya I Dharmaditya, Maitrakas would be ruling in Western 
Malwa as early as c. A.D. 600. Epigraphical evidence, it must be noted, does not 
support this claim. 
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Another immediate source of disturbance from the west or south-west 
Jethvas (?) Maitrakas might have been Jaikadeva 

who, in the only known record^ of his, is described 
as the lord of Sorastra-mand^/tr, with such imperial titles sisparama- 
bhattaraka^ maharajadhiraja and paramesvaray ruling at Bhumilika 
(modern BhumK or Ghumli),® Though the Valabhi plates do not 
refer to this kingdom, it is possible that Jaikadeva, claiming to be an 
independent lord of south-western Kathiawar, might have fought with the 
Maitrakas and he or his successors even assisted the Arabs against them* 
Support to this suggestion may be found in the fact that the Jethva clan 
(to whom Jaikadeva is supposed to belong)® was probably a much later 
immigrant to the province than the Maitrakas. Secondly, evidence of the 
former’s survival, even after the Arab invasion, in Kathiawar is available 
in a grant of Jainka ( Jaika ? ) from Morbi,* whereas no such evidence 
can be had in the case of the the Maitrakas. 


No materials have come to light to know the position of Surastra after 
^ . o fhe downfal of the Valabhi kingdom in c. A.D. 

770. Perhaps the peninsula or the north-eastern 
part of it passed under the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Ujjain who, under Vatsa- 
raja ( 783 A.D. ), began to exert theii influence in the east, south and 
west* And it was the control of this region that was perhaps the constant 
cause of war between the Gurjaras and the Rastiakutas. 


Definite evidence of the subsequent Gurjara-Pratihara sway over 
Surastra is afforded by ; — 

(a) the Dharanivaraha copperplate from Haddala, Wadhwan (A,D. 

917-918)' 

(b) the two copperplates of Balavarman and his son Avanivarman II 

from Una, Junagarh, dated in A.D, 893 and 899 respectively. 

According to (b) Balavarman and Avanivarman II of a Calukya 
family were vassals of the Mahdrdjddhifaja Mahendrayudha, identified 
with the Gurjara-Pratihara Mahipala, and governed * Surastra- wawdaZo;,’ 
perhaps from a place called Naksipura/ It is probable that even their 


^ Dhinki Grant. V,S. 794 {A,D. 738). I A., XII, pp. 251-56. 
^ For description of the old temples there see below. 

» Biihler. M.. XII. pp, 251-56, p. 152, 

' Morbi Plate, G.S. 585 (A.D. 904-5). 

« /A., XII. p. 190. 

* B/., IX.p,l. 

It is not yet identified. 
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ancestors, Vahukadhavala, who is said to have defeated the Karnata 
army ^ and Avanivarman I, father of Balavarman, were the feudatories of 
Bhoja® and perhaps even Vatsaraja, Thus, if the above view be accepted, 
there is no break in the history of Surastra after the break up of the 
Valabhi “empire”. 

But it appeals that the Calukyas, Balavarman and Avanivarman II, 
were not the only vassals of the Gurjara-Pratiharas in Kathiawar. 
Dhararilvaraha of (a) also claims to be a feudatory of Mahipala. From 
a reference to the defeat of a General Dharamvaraha in the Avani- 
varman IPs plate, it may appear that Dharamvaraha was trying to 
deprive the Calukyas of their vassalage, and was, in the attempt, repulsed 
by Avanivarman 11. This may or may not be so. But this much seems 
certain that Dharanivaraha’s ancestors were long since ruling round modern 
Haddala for, as the plate says,® the very name of the country Addaija, 
(identified with portions of the present Limbdi and Wadhwan states) 
was called after Addaka, the grandfather of Dharamvaraha. 

In c, 920 A.D. Mahipala sustained a severe defeat at the hands 
of ihe Rastrakuta Indra III,^ and lost much of his dominions. Surastra, 
being an outlying province, must have immediately got rid off the GurjaraL 
control. Many of its petty kingdoms might have become independent/ 
But we do not known of any kingdom till about c. A. D. 970, when 
Graharipu of Surastra is reported to have been defeated by the Caulukya 
Mularaja/ 


' May be that of the Rastrakutas as suggested by Kielhorn. BL, IX, p. 1, 

“ According to Majumdar, /L,, X, p. 40, Vahukadhavala was a feudatory of 
Nagabhata II (815 A.D.) and took part in the war against Dharmapala of Bengal. 

’ I A,, XII, 191. First suggested by Buhler. 

" Cambay Plates of-Govinda IV, A.D. 930. R/., X, p. 26 ; also Smith, B/f/., 
p. 395. 

« Perhaps it might be under the Rastrakutas as the country till Ahmadabad was 
under their feudatories, the Paramaras, as shown by the Ahmedabad Grant of Siyaka, 
B/.. XIX, pp, 177-9. 

* See below. 
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. As soon as Mularaja secured Anhilvada, he turned his attention to 

Saurastra/ Here Vamanasthali (modern Vanthli), 9 miles west of 
Junagarh, was ruled by one Graharipu,® identified® with the Cudasama 
ruler of Sorath. Mularaja defeated him and made clear the way to 
Prabhas/ But it is uncertain whether any part of Kathiawar passed into 
the Anhilvada kingdom by this war. 

However, Saurastra was incorporated into Northern Gujarat when 
Jayasimha defeated Graharipu’s successor Nava- 
Caulukyas ghana,® who seems to have shifted his capital 

from Vanthli to Junagarh. Whoever may be the king of Saurastra whom 
Jayasirnha defeated, according to the chronicles and the Dohad inscrip- 
tion,® the annexation of Saurastra and the appointment of the governor 
Sajjana^ there is proved by the Girnar inscription V. S. 1176 (1120).® 
Henceforward, till about A.D. 1300, Saurastra formed a part of the 
Anhilvada kingdom. Successors of Navaghana and Khangar, it appears, 
remained feudatories of the Caulukyas, and ruled parts of Kathiawar till 
c. A.D. 1420.® 

1 Henceforth Surastra is written as * Saurastra ’ because many epigraphs and 
chronicles of this period use the latter form. 

2 Hemacandra, Dvyaimya, II, Uoka 107. ® JSG., I, p. 160. 

* See Hemacandra, o.c., II, iloka 59, and BG., o c., for the cause of the war 
and details. 

® Merutuhga, PBC., p, 96, calls him the king of Abhiras, exactly as Dvyairaya 
describes Graharipu. It further says that Jayasimha had to fight with him eleven 
times. Perhaps Khangar was his son, as Jinaprabhasuri in his Ttrthakalpa (cited by 
jBG., I, p. 176) also refers to Khangar’s death at the hands of Jayasimha, who is 
mentioned by PBC. also. BG., I, p. 176 suggests that Jayasimha led separate 
expeditions against more than one king of that name. 

® M.,X, p. 158-60. 

^ PBC., p. 96 ; TtrthaMpa (BG,, o.c., p* 176). 

® The inscription does not seem to have been published, though it is noticed by 
BG., I, p. 176. 

® See Bhandarkar’s Bl., XX, Appendix Nos. 666, 667, 674, 688, 705, 722, 
727. 730. 732, 733, 746. 749, 751. 
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Besides these, there were many other petty rulers, ruling over different 
parts of Kathiawar.^ The country around Mangrol was under a Guhila 
dynasty in about A,D. 1140.® Its chief, Mulaka, was a feudatory chief of 
Kumarapala, while his father Sahajiga is supposed to have migrated from 
the Luni Valley (in the Jodhpur State), and accepted service under 
Jayasiriiha Siddharaja.^ 


^ SeeiWfi,, Nos. 624. 688. 721. 724. 

* According to the Mangrol stone inscription of the Guhila Thakktfra Mulaka. 
BPS/., pp. 158-160. It mentions 

Sahara 

! 

Sahajiga 


Mulaka Somaraja 

though in the inscription Mulaka is called Saurastra N^aha. 

® Ojha, History of Rajpuiana^ I, p. 432, f.n 



Section VI 


Mediaeval Period 
(c. A.D. 950-1300 A.Dj 

Northern Gujarat, really the Saraswatl Valley, comes into promi- 
nence under the Caulukyas injthe 10th century A.D. It is its culture 
that spreads over the whole of Anartta, Laja and Saurastra and gives 
shape to an entity which begins to call itself Gurjaratra, Gurjaramandala, 
Gurjaradesa, and later Gujarat. Before this period, as suggested elsewhere, 
after the Guptas in the 5th century A.D. Northern Gujarat was probably 
under the control of the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Jodhpur,* Ujjainand Kanauj, 
the Maitrakas of ValabhT, and the Rastrakutas of Lata and Deccan. 

Gujarat chroniclers trace the beginnings of the rise of the Capotkata 
family® to Vanaraja, son of Jayasekhara of Panca- 
apot atas s He is said to have founded Anahillapura* 


^ Under their control, it seems to have remained till c. 750 A.D,; they regained 
it perhaps in c, 810, and lost it for ever in c, 840, when it formed part of the Gurjara- 
Pratihira empire of Kanauj till about c. 920. Before c. A.D. 750, the Maitrakas 
might have possessed it at times ; while between c. A.D. 750 and A.D. 970, the 
Rastrakutas might have held it when the Gurjara-Pratihara power was weak. The 
above suggestion is based on Majumdar, The GurjarU'^PratiharaSt /L., X, pp. 1-76. 

® Popularly called Civadi. They were identified with the Cavotkatas of the 
Navsari Plates of Pulakesi Jana^aya A.D. 740 (yOCJR., p. 230, also BG., I, p. 109) 
and the Capas of Bhinmal and Wadhwan, M., XVII, p. 192; BG. , o.c.,p. 155. 
The history of the family is found only in chronicles of Gujarat of the 13th and 14th 
centmies, and a brief reference is made by Muslim historians. No inscriptions are 
found so far. Hence, it is summarized here very briefly. But it is important, for it 
forms a link between the Early and Late Mediaeval Periods of Gujarat. 

^ Modern village of the same name in Vadhiar, between Gujarat and Cutch. 
BG.. I, p. 149. 

^ Anahillapura, and Anahillapurapattana, according to BBC., p. 18 and 116; 
Anahilapataka and very rarely Anahillaf^takapura (BBS/., p. 184) in the Caulukya 
inscriptions, and said to be identical with Nsdirwara, Nahwara or Naharwalah of the 
Muslim historians. See Burgess, ASTV/., IX, p. 33. This name is said to be 
after a man named Anahilla. BBC., p. 18, BG., I, p. 151 calls him Anahilla, a 
shepherd. Achilla as a name of a king occurs In the Cahamana rulers of Kaddula. 
See Ray. DHJV/., II, Index, p/ 1232. The ancient site of the city is now ^ed 
Anivada, 3 miles from modern Patau, or PaftaU or Anhilvada. 
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on the Saraswati m A.D. 746 (V.S. 802)/ Vanaraja and his succes- 
sors ruled, according to the chronicles, for about 225 years, from 
A.D. 746-961.® 


There is no epigraphic or other material to check the account of the 
chronicles which is here concisely stated. But the existence of a Cavotaka 
family is revealed by the Navsari grant of PulakesT Janasraya.® This is 
identified with some probability with that of the Anhilvada kingdom. But 
it may be the Capas of Wadhwan or even Bhinmal. 


This much, however, is certain, that the Capotkatas were ruling in Anhil- 

^ vadain the 10th century, for an inscription of 

CaulukyAS Mian Line __ _ ^ ^ \ r. , 

Kumarapala (A.D. 1152/ definitely says that 
Mularaja gained Anahilapataka by overthrowing the Capotkatas. The chro- 
niclers of Gujarat, however, though they differ among themselves,*^ give a 
different version of the accession of the Caulukyas, under Mularaja, to the 
throne of Anhilvada. According to them, Mularaja got the kingdom in A.D. 
961® either by killing his maternal uncle Samantasimha® or in the natural 
course of succession/ 


The account in some of the copperplates is that Mularaja was the son 
of MaharajMhiraja Raji,® and that he "by his own prowess obtained”® the 
Saraswata-mandala by “defeating the Capotkates.”^® From the chronicles 


^ Merutuhga, PBC., p. 18, (Tr. by Tawaey). According to BG., o.c,, p. 151* 
there is a discrepancy in the account of Merutuhga who is said to give V.S. 802 as 
the installation of Vanaraja in PBC., while his Vicdraireni gives V.S. 821 (A.D. 764) 
as the foundation of Anahilapura. But Tawaey ’s translation of PBC. gives the date 
as cited above ; also Sastri, PBC., p. 20. 

^ PBC., and other chronicles differ on this, as well as on the names of succes- 
sors. ButBG., O.C., p. 155 follows PBC. and Vicarah^eni and gives the above 
result. Bird, History of Gujarat (Tr. of Mirat-i-Ahmadi by Ali Mohammed Khan), 
p. 142 says that Chawura tribe ruled for 196 years ; also Abul Fazl, Ain-l’Akbari^ 
II, p. 259. 

« VOCR.,p. 230. ^ Vadnagar Pra&sti, B7., I, p. 293, verse 5. 

* This date should now be pushed back to V.S. 998 (A.D. 941-2) according to 
Sambhar Ins. of Jayasiihha, M., 1929, p. 234. 

® PBC., p. 823 ; also Jayasimhasuri, Kumdrapdla^hhupdla’Carita, Bombay* 
A.D. 1926, This is one of the works that gives the genealogy of Mularaja’s father, 
Raji. According to Klrtikaumudi (B.S.S., Bombay A.D, 1883) Mularaja was 
elected by the people. Hemacandra in his Dvydiraya is silent on the question. 

^ In the absence of the direct male line. This is how I understand the Vicdra^ 
and Sukrtasamklrtana references in BG., I, p. 156. 

» Kadi Plate of Mma»ja, A.D, 965, 7A., VI, p. 180. 

» IUd.,\ine6, 

Y^dnagar Pra&sti of Kumarapala, A.D. 1130. B/., I, p. 293. 
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and the plates, this can be affirmed that Mularaja was the son of (king?) 
Raji of the Caulukya family. But where this family was ruling first and 
how it succeeded the Capotkatas of Anahillapura cannot be ascertained. 

Other aspects of Mularaja’s reign — his religion, wars, etc. — will be 
reviewed later along with those of his successors. For the present, it may be 
noted that Mularaja spent much of his time in consolidating his position, 
which at times necessitated wars of aggression. He also laid the founda- 
tion of the temple-building activities which was carried to a climax by his 
successors. 

The chroniclers are not unanimous as to the length of Mularaja’s rule, 
nor about the manner of his death. It is believed that he ruled for about 35 
years,® till A.D. 996, after which he devoted himself to religion and charity* 
resigning in favour of his son Camunda.® He died at ^risthala on the 
Saraswati. 

About his son and successor Camunda there is a great divergence of 
opinion among the chroniclers, and also the copperplates. He is mentioned 
in all the plates^ (all those which give the genealogy) except one,* whereas 
Kumarapala’s inscription credits Camunda with the conquest of Sind.® 

According to the chroniclers, Camunda did come to the throne, but 
retired,^ after 13 years,® in favour of his younger son Durlabha.® Durlabha 
as a successor of Camunda is mentioned by all the sources, and it is agreed 
that he ruled for about 12 years.^® 

^ For discussion, see Appendix, p. 32. 

^ BG., I, p. 162 ; Bird, o.c., gives 56 years ; also Abul Fazl, o.c , H, p. 260., 

s Dvyairayakavya, Sarga VI, dloka 107, According to another source, sec 
BG., I, 156, Mularaja v^as killed in a battle with the king of Ajmer. But this does 
not follow as Smith (BH/., p. 396, n. 2) seems to suggest from Prithavtr^a 
Vijaya, JRAS., 1913, p, 266 ff. It only mentions the defeat of Mularaja by 
Vigraharaja II, though HammSramahakavya does say that Vigraharija II killed 
Mularaja. See Sarda,/BA5., 1913, p. 269. 

^ No records of his or his time are published so far, though a copperplate of his 
had been recently brought for sale at the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

® Nav^ri Plates of Karna, plate A, A.I). 1064. JBBRAS^f XVI, p. 250. 

» Vadnagar PrasWi, El., I, p, 293 ; mentioned also by Dvyairaycc, Sarga VI. 

Both Dvyairaya, Sarga VII and PBC., p, 29 agree on this. 

« According to PBC., p. 29, and accepted by BG., o,c., p. 162; Bird o.c*, 
p. 143 gives 12 years, 4 months ; Abul Fazl, o.c., II, p. 260 gives 13 years. 

^ It may be that Durlabha’s elder brother Vallabha had come to the throne, as 
he is mentioned by the Vadnagar Pra&sti. B/., I, p. 293. 

BG., I. p. 162. Abul Fazl, o.c., II, p. 260 ; Bird, o,c., p. 143, give® 8 years. 
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Bhima I, nephew of Durlabha, succeeded him, as shown by the copper- 
plates and attested by the chroniclers. The most important events of his 
reign, according to the chroniclers, would be the sack of Anhilvada by a 
general of Malwa,^ and the conquest of Dhara by Bhima by the chroniclers 
and the Vadnagar Praksti of Kumarapala.® But the Muslim historians tell 
us that more important than any of these was the sack of Somanatha by 
Mahmud of Ghazna in A.D. 1026,® though this fact is neither hinted at 
in the Gujarat chronicles so far recovered, nor in the inscriptions. How- 
ever, Bhima’s grants show that the effect of Mahmud’s raid was evanescent, 
for Bhima was at Anhilvada in A.D. 1029 or before. Four plates of his 
reign range from A.D. 1029 to 1062 only, but the chroniclers assign him a 
reign of 42 years.^ 

Karna, the second son of Bhima I, was the next king. Neither his extant 
copperplates, nor the chronicles, mention any important war in his reign. 
His plates/ however, reveal the fact that Lata, south of the Tapti, was now 
under the Caulukya sway. On the general agreement of all sources, Karna 
ruled for about 30 years.® 

Of Jayasimha, son and successor of Kanja, known popularly as 
Siddhraj, unfortunately, very few inscriptions have been found from Guja- 
rat proper; and of these only one gives some information.’ Those found 
from outside® Gujarat justify his claim to the conquests of Malwa, parts 
of Rajputana, Saurastra, and Cutch mentioned by his own inscription from 
Gujarat, and by those of his successors, and chroniclers. 


1 Ibid. 

* EL, I, p. 294; also KtrHkaumudt, II, verses 17-18 and SukHasam- 
Urtana, ii, verses 17-19 as cited by Biihler, EL, I, p. 294 ; also KPBC, a.nd Vastu^ 
pdla-TeJahpdla PraiasH, GOS., X, Intro., p, XI, It is worth noticing that 
Hemacandra does not mention it. 

® Nazim, Mahmud of Ghazna, p. 117 ; according to whom, Bhima never 
faced Mahmud, but on his arrival, as well as on his return, via Kanthkot, fled 
from him. CBl,, III, p, 24 places this event in A.D. 1025. 

* EG., O.C., p. 170 on the strength of PBC., p. 78 ; Abul Fazl, o.c.. II, p. 260 ; 
Bird, o.c., p. 143. It is not mentioned in Dvydiraya, KK„ KPBC., and HMM. 

Navsari Plates of Karna Saka 996, and V.S. 1131. JBBRAS,, XXVI, p. 250. 

® Karna, according to the Hammtra Mahdkdvya of Nayacandra was killed by 
the Cahamana Bussala. BG„ ox., p. 171; Abul Fazi; o.c., II, p. 260; Bird 
o.c., p. 63. 

’ TheDohadstone-pillarinscription V.S. 1196. I A., X. p. 159. It mention^ 
Jayasimha’s victories over the kings of Malwa, Sauras{ra, and others, 

® See Appendix, p. 13-14. 
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Dvyasraya of Hemacandra and other Jain and Hindu writers are full 
of stories of his reign, which have no place in this outline. In particular, 
Jayasimha is credited with the building of numerous temples and other works, 
and with the conquest of Barbaraka, who is described as a Raksasa.^ This 
earned him the title V arvarika-jisnu^ while the conquest of Malwa 
that of Avanti-natha. These, as well as Siddharaja^ seem to have been 
his most popular titles. Though the inscriptions of Jayasirhha cover a period 
of 16 years only, c. A.D. 1127-1143, the Gujarat chroniclers® as well as the 
Muslim historians ^ assign him a rule of about 50 years, which seems to be 
probable, as Jayasirhha is said to have succeeded Karna as a minor. 

Jayasirhha was followed by Kumarapala, from the collateral line, as 
he died childless.* Kumarapala was as great as Jayasirhha I, though not so 
popularly remembered now. He spread the Caulukya power perhaps 
more widely than Jayasirhha, as the find-places of inscriptions and the account 
in Gujarat chronicles would suggest.® But the most important event from 
the religious point of view was Kumarapars adoption of Jainism, and the 
proclamation of the amdri-ghosand^ that is, the order not to kill animals. 
The length of his reign, about 30 years, A.D. 1143-1174, as given by 
the chroniclers,’ is also supported by the inscriptions of his time, c. 1145- 
1171 A,D.® 

The successor of Kumarapala was his nephew, Ajayapala, who is said 
to have poisoned him. His rule lasted for 3 years only, a fact which 
the extant inscriptions, ranging from A.D. 1172-3 up to 1175-4, seem to 
corroborate.® 

^ Hemacandra, Dvydiraya, Sarga Xll, Uoka 65 ff. Bhagwanlal Indraji 
thinks that the modern Babarias settled in south Kathiawar, known as Babaria* 
vada, are the representatives of the tribe of Barbara. BG., o.c., p. 175. The ques- 
tion is discussed at length in a footnote. Ibid. 

® Ujjain inscription, noticed in ASIWC,, 1912-13, pp. 54-55 ; and M.. XLII, 
p. 258. 

PBC.. 115 ; Abul Fazl, o.c., II, p. 260 ; Bird, o.c., p. 143. 

^ The chroniclers and the inscriptions agree on this. But the former mention 
Jayaslihha’s efforts to get a son, and in his absence, to prevent Kumarapala from 
succeeding him. Dvydiraya does not mention the latter fact. See /TPBC,, Sarga 
III. BG., I, p. 182-3. 

* See below for details and references, ® See below 

^ JBG,, l,i,p. 194, following PBC., p. 151. The Muslim authorities differ. 
Bird, o.c,, p. 143 assigns him 30 years and 6 months ; while Abul Fazl, o.c., II, p. 260 
gives him only 23 years. KPBC., Sarga X, Uoka 226, Other works merely mention 
him : e.g.. SKK„ GOS., X, p. 72-77, and VPTP., Ibid,, Intro, p. XI. 

® See Appendix, pp. 14-16. 

^ The Gujarat chroniclers as well as Mu^im historians assign him a period of 
3 years. PBC.. p 151 ; Abul Fazl, o.c., II, p. 260 ; Bird, o.c., p. 143. 
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Of Mularaja II, the son and successor of Ajayapala, till now, no ins- 
criptions have been found. But he is mentioned in the later epigraphs, as 
well as in the records of Gujarat writers/ The inscriptions credit him 
with the conquest of the “lord of the Garjjanaka, the one difficult to 
conquer in battle,”^ and of Turuskas or “Muhammadans,”^ according to 
Sukriakallolim, He is also said to have taken tribute from Hammira of 
Sind/ This victory, alluded to by a Hindu work,^ Caulukya inscriptions and 
admitted by Muslim historians® must be over Sultan Muizz-ud-din in 
A.D. 1178, as Jackson long ago suggested.^ It must be credited to Mula- 
raja II, as the date fits in with his reign. Mularaja II is assigned a rule 
of 2 years,® though the Muslim chroniclers credit him with a longer reign® 
which is evidently wrong, for we have inscriptions of his successor in 
V.S. 1235/® 

BhTma II, probably the brother of Mularaja II, “ succeeded him. 
Popularly he is called Bholo (simple) Bhima, and the chroniclers relate that 
the reins of the government virtually passed into the hands of his minister, 
Lavanaprasada/^ Nevertheless, his copperplates show that he was 
recognised as a paramount king in all parts of the Caulukya empire, till the 
end of his reign.^® The Muslim chroniclers further credit him with victory 


1 Epigraphs e.g., of Bhimadeva 11, A.D. 1199-1200. I A ,, XI, p. 71. Records : 
$KK., GOS„ X, pp. 72-77 and VPTP„ Ibid., Intro., p. XI. 

* 7A..XI, p. 71. line 14. 

^ BG., I, 195. It is mentioned by PBC. 154. 

* GOS.. X. pp. 72-77. 

s Pnthvtrdjavijaya, JRAS., 1913, p. 280 ; it mentions the defeat of Ghor 
forces by the Gnrjara kings of Anhilvada. 

8 Cited first by Jackson. BG., I. i, p. 195. n, 4, and accepted by CHI., Ill, 
p. 39, which incorrectly calls Bhima a Vighela. 

’ Ray. o.c.,p. 1004, says that it is difficult to ascribe it to Mularaja, because 
Muslim historians unanimously mention Bhima Deo as the contemporary Caulukya 
king, But finally he suggests that it might be over that of a minor expedition sent 
out in c, 1176-8 A.D, 

8 PBC,.p. 154. 

® Abul Fazl, o c., II, p. 260 ; Bird, o.c., p. 143. 

18 Kiradu inscription, EI„ XI, p. 72. 

” Both S/TTr., o.c., X. pp. 72-77 and VPTP, support KK. and SKSK., as 
cited by BG., o.c,, p, 195. PSC. does not say anything about Bhima’s relation ; 
seep. 154. 

“ PBC,. p. 154. VPTP., Intro., p. XI. SKK., p. 78 and KK. 

18 For places and inscriptions see Appendix, pp. 17-19. 
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in A.D. 1178^ over Muizz-ud-din II,® though he was severely defeated in 
A»D. 1195 and 1197, and Anhilvada was raided by Qutb-ud-din.® But 
though the empire recognised Bhima’s authority, it seems to have been 
nominal, while at the capital itself, at Anhilvada, Bhima’s position was 
not strong and authoritative. First, he seems to have lost the throne for 
a period of a few years, as is suggested by the Kadi Grant of Jayantasimha 
(also called Jayasirhha), who occupied it in V. S. 1280 (cA.D. 1124). 
Jayantasimha must be some relative of Bhima, as he calls himself a Caulukya.® 
But Bhima regained Anhilvada in V.S. 1283 or before, so the former’s 
tenure of office seems to have been short. Secondly, the reins of govern- 
ment were slowly assumed by Lavanaprasada, son of Arnoraja of Dholka 
(Dhavalakka), so much so that in a treaty signed in V.S. 1288 (1231 A.D.) 
between the Yadava King Siihhana ( Singhana) and Lavanyaprasada 
(Lavanaprasada), the name of Bhima as the ruler of Anhilvada is omitted, 
and mention instead is made of the Mahdmandalesvara Rdnaka Lavanya- 
prasada,® though Bhima was ruling at that time, and at least up to V.S. 
1296 (A.D. 1239) as his inscriptions show.^ It was upon these Lavanprasada 
and his son Viradhavala and their successors that Anhilvada kingdom 
devolved after Bhima II, whose rule lasted for about 60 years, according to 
his inscriptions (V.S. 1235-1296) and about 63 years, according to the 
chronicles,® that is up to V.S. 1298. 

This devolution or transference of power was peaceful and took place in 
1 Bhima himself, as the Jain chroniclers 

an u yas (Vag e s ^^ 9 Whatever may be the truth, it is certain 


^ Ray, O.C., p. 1017 evidently applies both to Mularaja IX and Bhima II* 

2 For details see Ibid, 

® Elliot, II, pp. 226-31 ; I, p. 516 and TF,, Brigg’s translation, I, p, 180; 
CHI., Ill, p. 434 ; Ray o.c., pp. 1017-20, 

< M.,VI, p. 196. 

® Perhaps it is this Jayasimha who is referred to in a Paramara grant, BI,, 
VIII, p. 99. 

^ The treaty is referred to in a work called Lekhapaddhati, also known as 
Lekhapancdsika, GOS., No. XIX, 1925, p. 52; also BG., I, Part II, p 242, 

This is suggested by Ray, o.c,, p. 1025. But it may be argued that the 
tieaty does not mention Bhima, and mentions only Lavanaprasada, because the 
latter was the general, the man on the spot, who concluded the treaty, as did his 
opponent , Simhana himself. Moreover the former is called a Mahdmai^leivara 
only, while the latter is called Mahdr^ddhir^^a, 

^ PBC., p. 154. 

® Sukrtasamkirtana, p, 196-7, Merutuhga (PBC.,p. 154) is silent 

and quietly introduces Lavanasahaprasada and his son Viradhavala as the successors 
of Mularaja II passing over Bhima II. 

6 
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that in about V,S. 1288 (A.D. 1232) Lavanaprasada was recognised as 
a MaharaJadhiraja and his son VIradhavala as Maharaja, in some places/ 
it not in the whole of the Caulukya empire. In their inscriptions, as well as 
in those of their successors, they are called Caulukyas,® though popularly tliey 
are known as Vaghelas, after the small fief of Vyaghrapalli^ granted to 
Arnoraja, father of Lavanaprasada, by Kumarapala/ 

But besides Lavanaprasada and VIradhavala, who are supposed to be 
the real rulers of the Caulukya kingdom, there were the brothers Vastupala 
and Tejahpala, for whom the Jain chronicles'** claim the true credit for 
managing the administration. In the contemporary inscriptions, however, 
Vastupala is merely called the minister of VIradhavala, while his brother, 
Tejahpala, was a shroff at Dholka (Dhavalakka) Whatever may be theii 
actual role in _the affairs of Gujarat, a number of inscriptions and 
monuments at Abu, Girnar and iJatrunjaya proclaim them as the moving 
spirit of Jainism of the period. 

The branch line of the Caulukya family of Lavanaprasada was not 
firmly established, for we have the first inscription of Visaladeva, son ot 
VIradhavala in V.S. 1308/ That is, the interval of 12 years (V^S. 1296-1308) 
was perhaps spent in a war of succession between the two sons of 
VIradhavala, VIsala and Vlrama,^ and one Tribhuvanapala, who was already 
on the throne of Anhilvada in V.S. 1299 (A.D. 1243).® Two more inscrip- 
tions of Visaladeva show that he ruled till V.S. 1317 (A.D. 1261). He 
removed the Jain ministers Vastupala and Tejahpala, and appointed one 
Brahmana, named Nagada, his chief minister.^‘‘ 


^ Girnar Inscription, ASTFi., II, p. 170 
^ Cauliikya^kula^ etc., Ibid, 

^ 10 miles south-west of Anhilvada. 

* BG., I, p. 198 ; PBC, does not give this account. 

’’ For instance, the SKK,, GOS., X, and VPTP,, Ibid, 

Girnar Inscription of Vastupala, ASWL, II, p. 170. 

’ Ahmadabad pillar inscription, B/., V, pp. 102-3 ; though in a MS. of V.S. 
J303 Visaladeva is mentioned as the paramount king. See f.n. 8 below. 

’ BG., I, p. 203, This report seems to be supported by two Mss in Jain 
Bhandars which are dated V.S. 1295 and 1296 in the reign of Mahdmat^alehara 
Visala and Virama respectively. See Vasantccvildsamahdkdvyam, Intro , OOS,, 
No. VII, p. XI. f.n. 2, 4 and 6. 

® According to his Kadi Grant. V.S. 1299 from Anahflapataka, VI. 

p 206. 

BG., I, p. 203 ; also M , VI. pp. 210-233. 
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Visaladeva was succeeded by his nephew/ Arjunadeva, in V.S. 1318, 
who ruled for more than 10 years.® The find-spots and the places men- 
tioned in his inscriptions show that his authority was recognised in the 
whole of Kathiawar and Cutch. 


He was followed by his son*‘ and successor^ Sarangadeva in V.S. 1331 
CA.D. 1275). Inscriptions of his reign cover a period of 20 years 
V.S. 1332-1352 (A.D. 1275-95), which is roughly in agreement with the 
period assigned to him by Merutunga® and the Muslim chroniclers.® 

Karna, commonly known as Ghelo or Ghelaro^^ succeeded Sarangadeva. 
Till now only one inscription of his reign is discovered.® All the 
sources say that he was the last ruler of Anhilvada and ruled for about 
6 years.® This is not quite incorrect. For though, according to the 
Muslim accounts,^® armies of Ala’-ud-din Kbaiji under Ulugh Khan and 
Nusrat Khan swooped down upon Gujarat and took Anhilvada, and Karna 
fled to Ramadeva of Devagin, nevertheless it is true that the latter resisted 
Alaf Khan till A.D 1306 in the ghats of the Deccan.” Thus Karna's 
struggle with the Muslims lasted for about 6 years. With his death 
disappeared the last Hindu kingdom of Gujarat, which now fell into the 
hands of Muslims and petty Hindu kings.'® 


Under the Caulukyas Gujarat enters the arena of Mediaeval Indian 
slates, ruled by a number of dynasties, who were 
the forerunners of the Rajputs, With these the 
rulers of Gujarat had relations often martial, at 


Caulukyas and their 
Contemporaries 


* According to Cintra Prasasti of the reign of Sarangadeva, V.S 1343, F/,, 
I, pp. 271-87. 

* His inscriptions cover a period of 10 years, V.S. 1320-1330, which is given 
by the Muslim chroniclers, while according to Merutuhga, he ruled till V.S 1331. 
Merutuhga, Theravalip JBBRAS,^ IX, p. 155 ; Ray, o c., p 1040. 

® Cintra Pra&sti, EL, I, p. 281. 

* Merutuhga, Ther^ali^ JBBRAS.^ IX, p. 155. ® M., VI, p. 191. 

® Abul Fazl, o.c , II, p. 260 ; Bird, o.c., p 159. 

^ Ras Mala, I, pp. 264 and 266. " See Appendix, p. 21. 

® Abul Fazl, o.c , II, p. 260 ; Bird, o.c., p. 159. 

Elliot, III, p. 163 ; JA., p. 157; Bird, o.c., p. 160 ; Abul Fazl, o.c., II. 
p, 263 ; Za/ar ut Walih of Abdallah Muhammad, Ed. by Denison Ross, II, p. 789. 

» TF,, Tr. Briggs, I, 365-68. 

According to Rds Mdldt p 222, BG,, I, p. 206, branches of Vaghelas conti- 
nued to rule in the country west of the Sabarmati and other places. Cf. Adalja 
Well Inscription of a Vaghela chief Vairisimha, Reweef Zissfa Ant, Remains^ Bom> 
Pre.,pp 300-11. 
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times matrimonial. It is possible that commercial and religious (of the 
latter we hear of some) relations were also established, which had mutual 
influence upon the culture of Gujarat and its neighbours. 

The first, martial relations, as gleaned from the chronicles and 
contemporary inscriptions are briefly reviewed here. When the Caulukyas 
rose to power under Mularaja, in the latter part of the 10th century, new 
kingdoms had come into existence, whose rise was almost contemporary 
with theirs. Immediately north of Anhilvada was a Paramara principality 
at Candravati;^ beyond, in Rajputana, there were a number of independent 
kingdoms : that of the Cauhans (Cahamanas)' at Sambhar (^akambharij^ 
covering the whole of Marwar and Jaipur States, and the neighbouring 
regions; another at Nadol (Naddula)*’ and the neighbouring regions in 
Godwar, and Marwar in Rajputana; a third at Partabgarh"^ and the 
neighbouring regions in South Rajputana States Agency and Central 
India; and lastly of the Guhilots (Guhilaputras) in the Mewar® region, round 
Partabgarh in Rajputana and Mandasor in C. I. 

On the eastern outskirts were the Pararmras of Malwa ® and beyond 
these, in parts of U.P. and C. L the Haihayas of Tripuri,’ and the 
Candellas (Candratreyas) of Jejabhukti.® ^ 

In the south, perhaps south of the Narbada, were the Calukyas, with 
their feudatory as Barappa® governing Lata; and later in the 12th century 
and after, the Yadavas of Devagiri. Kathiawar (Saurastra), on the south- 
west, was divided among petty principalities; among these the one 
mentioned by the chronicles was a king called Graharipu, who ruled at 
Vanthli (Vamanasthali).'® 

On the west were Catch and Sind ; the latter was administered by two 
Arab governments^^: one at Mansurah, and the other at Multan. 

^ Mularaja and his successors down to Bhima I fought with the rulers 
of Sakambhari, Candravati, Naddula, Malwa, Late, Saurastra, Cutch and 
Sind, but only the last three“ came within the influence' of Anhilvada, 

‘ For its history see Ganguly, Paramara Dynasty, p. 299. 

^ See Ray, DHNI., II, p, 1060, aud p. 1220; earliest epigraphical date, 
AD. 973. 

® See Ibid,, p. 1104 ; earliest epigraphical date, 1075 A.D. 

* Ibid., p. 1059 ; earliest epigraphical date, A.D. 942. 

® Ibid . , p. 1163 ; really became powerful in the 12th century A.D. 

® See Ibid., p. 837 ff ; rise a century earlier, but a great power in c. 970 A.D.; 
see also Ganguly, Paramdra Dynasty. 

^ See Ibid,, p. 751 ; also called Kalacuris of DahaJa. 

® See Ibid , p. 665 ff. » See above p. 26. . . 

See above p. 33. n R^y, DHOT., I, p, 14. 

Only the borders of eastern Sind, adjacent to Gujarat. 
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as a critical estimate of contemporary inscriptions and chronicles shows/ 
Bhima temporarily annexed Candravati,® though his success in Malwa was 
of no material benefit. By the time of Kama, the small principality of the 
Calukyas in Lata was crushed,® and Lata became a part of the Anhilvada 
empire. 

The campaigns of Jayasimha and Kumarapala brought within the 
power of Anhilvada, the whole of Malwa and parts of Rajputana, including 
the kingdom of ^akarhbhari in Marwar and Mewar;^ while they 
reaffirmed it on Saurastra, Lata and Cutch/ At this juncture, the 
influence of Gujarat was the greatest, both politically and even culturally. 
Politically it was maintained during the reign of Ajayapala.® But after that 
time it began to shrink. Malwa was the first to shake it off^ and 
gradually the rest followed. Under Bhima IPs long reign, it extended to 
Saurastra, Lata and Cutch,® and in the north to Abu, and traces of it are 
found further up in Godwar/ But in the south and south-east, new forces 
had appeared in the Yadavas of Devagiri and in the Paramaras who had 
become powerful once more.^* These singly or jointly continually attacked 
Lata and even raided Anhilvada, and the country south of the Narbada 
slipped out of the Anhilvada kingdom during or immediately after Bhima IPs 
reign. Bhima’s successors, VIsaladeva and Sarangadeva, carried on suc- 
cessful wars against these.^® But it appears that Southern Lata no longer 
formed part of the Anhilvada kingdom. Saurasjxa remained under it till its 
conquest by the Sultans of Delhi in A.D. 1299. 

^ For a detailed account see Ray, o.c., II, pp. 933-53 ; Ganguly, Paraniara 
Dynasty t and BG,, I, pp. 157^164. 

® Abu Inscription of the time of Bhima I, B/., IX, p. 148 ; Ganguly, o,c. 
pp. 299-303. 

® According to Navsari Plates of Karna, JBBRAS., XXVI, p. 250. 

* See Map, find-spots of inscriptions. For details see Ray, o.c., II, pp. 969-993; 
also Ganguly, o.c., pp. 162-164. 

® Bohad Inscriptions of Jayasimha and Kumarapala, M . , X, p. 158-60. 

® According to his inscriptions. See Appendix, p. 16-17. 

^ Under Vindhyavarman ; Ganguly, o c., p. 191. 

® According to the find-spots of his inscriptions and the places mentioned 
therein, 

° Nana-stone inscription at Nana. ^ Bali district, Godwar. ASIWC,, 1908, 
p. 49. 

Their king at this time was Simhana or Sirnghana. See Ray, o.c., II, 
p. 1023-35. BG.,I, i, p. 240-43. 

Ganguly, o.c., p, 196^9. Ibid, 

According to the Babhoi Inscription, EL, 1, p. 28 ; and the Cintra and 
Amaran Inscriptions of Sarangadeva. B/., I, pp. 271, 287 respectively ; for details see 
Hay, o.c., II, p. 1037 and 1043. 
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Ancient Period 

/^F the I\Iauryan remains — pillars, caves' and rocks, Gujarat has only 
one rock** which bears the edicts of Asoka. No trace of the dam of 
the famous Sudarsana lake built by Candragupta and improved with canals 
. under Asoka can be seen now, but for a big 

auryan emams valley grown over with trees, stretching from the 

side of the old fort at Junagarh called Uparkot to the foot of Mt. Girnar, 
It is worth noting that none of the so-called punch-marked coins, a few of 
which are now assigned to the Mauryas, ^ are found in Gujarat. 

About the Sudarsana lake of the Ksatrapa period, the same may be said. 
At Andhau in Khavda, Cutch, were found ** six 
very old inscription -stones. They were standing 
there as monuments on a hillock.”® Four of them are now comple- 
tely deciphered.® In the inscriptions the memorial stones are called 
LasHs and they were erected in the time of Rudradaman. These stones» 
now resting m the Fergusson Museum, Bhuj, would be the earliest dated 
monuments of the Ksatrapas. 


Ksatrapa Monuments 


^ It would not be wrong to assign the first excavation of the caves at Junagarh 
and even at Dhank, to A&kan times. They have no Mauryan polish, but that is 
not to be expected in bard stone. At any rate, they do exhibit the early simplicity 
and primitiveness associated with the first abodes of the Buddhist and Jain monks. 
See Figs. 23-24. 

^ The rock is situated on the road to Mi. Girnar, about a mile east of Junagarh. 
The inscription is on the west end top corner of the rock and is written on a space 
11 ft. 1 in. broad, and 5 ft. high, in 20 lines of unequal length. The rock is now 
protected by a small building. 

A beautiful panoramic view of this valley can be had from the first peak of 
Mt. Girnar. See Fig. 38. 

^ See JayaswaI,/jRAS., July 1936, p. 437 and below under ‘Numismatics.^ 
Recently, however, 17 punch-marked coins are reported to have been found from 
Kamrej on the Tapti, but unfortunately they are neither described nor illustrated. 
Set Journal Numismatic Society of India, 1939, p. 21. 

^ ASlWC., 1905-06, p. 35. ^ El , XVI, pp, 19-25. 
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Next to these stones, the caves in Junagarh, at Talaja in the south-east 
of the peninsula of Kathiawar and at Dhank in 
the Gondal State, remain to the discussed. 
None of them, up to now, have been assigned any definite date, though 
they have been declared to be early. At -Junagarh there are a number of 
caves. One group is situated in the eastern quarter of the city, near the 
modern monastery (it is at present known as a temple) of Bawa Pyara. 

^ Burgess has given an elaborate description which may be summarised 
for the present purpose as follows : — 


The caves are arranged m three lines : the first, on the north, faces 

V southwards .the second line runs south, from 

Caves at^awa Pyara ^ primitive, flat- 

roofed caiiya-coYe and on either side of it, and at 

the north and east corner are other simple cells the third line of caves 

begins at the back of this and runs west-north-west.^ The caitya-CQ.ve (F), 
referred to above, has a semicircular apse at the back, but unfortunately 
we do not know whether it had a free-standing (either structural or chi- 
selled out from rock) caitya or a ccoitya attached to the wall. The 
apsidal back of the cave indicates that the caitya must be free-standing as 
in the early (1st and 2nd century B.C.) Buddhist caves at Bhaja, Karli, 
Bedsa , or Nasik and Ajanta caves No. IX and X and not attached as in 
the later vihara caves at Nasik, Ellora and Ajanta. 


Caitya-Witidow Ornament 


For the major part, other caves are square or rectangular cells having 
no sculpture or decoration whatsoever. There are a few halls, having 
verandahs.^ These primitive abodes, however, are of considerable impor- 
tance, for the few architectural forms and other features they possess. 
Amongst these, the only ornament worth considering is the caitya- 
window, which appears in slightly different forms 
at two places here. The first appears on the 
facade of cave A, and is described as “a semicircular arch, slightly raised 
on the surface with a cross bar...”® Because of this form, it is thought to be 
early/ But it is difficult to argue about its date from the shape only. The 
one test of antiquity woodenness, that is to say, imitation of wood frame, it 
lacks. Nor can the shape be attributed to incompleteness. For the arch 
is already there, but it is less concave in shape, though of course, it is devoid 
of the finial and the side loops. 


^ Antiquities of Kathiaxv^ and Kachhf ASWL, II, (1874-75), p. 339. Here 
Fig, 1. ® Ibid. 

® Burgess, AKK., p. 139, pi. xvi. (What Burgess means by * Upper Range 
of Caves’ is not clear). ^ Ibid, 
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The second variety of the caitya-mndows is already in its recognised 
shape/ The inner cut part is almost circular now, while the outer lines of 
the arch end in a final, surmounted by a horizontal bar. The inner cross 
bar exists, but the outside loops are missing. 

The pillars are typical of the kind found in the early caves elsewhere. 
Pillars Cave (N) has a pillar whose capital consisting of 

an abacus of three members, below it a bulging 
member like an Indian water-jar,® is similar to those in the Nahapana 
Vthara, Nasik/ And those of the pilastars or pillars in cave (K) ^ with their 
bulbous capital, (surmounted by couchant lamb-like animals) resemble the 
capitals in the Ramesvara cave,® Ellora and those at Bharhut.® The bulbous 
base is very peculiar and resembles the Gujarati brass or copper water- 
vessel ‘Deghadr or ‘Deghado’. 


Nature of the caves 


The occupants of these caves were Jainas, a fact partly indicated by an 
inscription^ found from one of the caves. It 
mentions Jaina technical term ^Kevali',^ But the 
Jaina nature of the caves is conclusively shown by the symbols carved on 
the cave (K).® Among them are SvasHka, Bhadrasafia^ Nandipada 
Mtnayugala, Kalasa}^ Similar symbols are found on the dydgapafas from 
the Jaina stupa at Mathura.^ The symbols are not Buddhist (or ‘Bauddha’ 
as Burgess called them^^ ) as in none of the known Buddhist caves, Bhaja 


1 Burgess does not notice these. See Ibid,t pi. xix. In some respects— -par- 
ticularly the semi-circular arch, and the horizontal cross bar— it resembles the forms 
at Talaja which is dated in the 4th or 5th century A.D. 

® Ihid.^ pi. xviii, fig. 4. 

See Burgess, Cave Temples,, pi. xxiii. Burgess was the first to note this 
similarity. 

^ Burgess, AKK., pi. xviii, fig. 2. 

^ Cave Temples, pi. Ixxvii. 

^ Cunningham, Bharhul, pi. vii. 

’ Junagadh Inscription of the time of the grandson of Ksatrapa Jayadaman, 
.B/,, XVI, p. 239. The stone may have been brought there from outside; so the 
epigraphlcal evidence is probable only. 

^ *• One who has attained supreme knowledge the state just below that of a 
Jaina Tirthankara, 

® Burgess, AKK., pi. xviii, fig, 3. 

Not all the eleven symbols can be identified. But the number, it should be 
noted, is more than the traditional eight 

Smith, Jain Stupa, ASL, XX, pi. xi. 

Burgess, AKK., p. 140. 
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Kuda, or the structural monuments, Bharhut or SanchT, are all these 
found together.* 


The caves evidently belong to two or three periods. To the first, before 
the Christian era, may be assigned the caitya- 
cave and the plain cells, when the Buddhist 
Bhiksus first came over to Gujarat { c. 200. B. C.). To the second, belong 
, those cells and halls which contain the Jaina symbols and advanced type of 
pillar-forms; that is, the period of the later K^trapas. (c. A.D. 200-300A.D.) 


Uparkot Caves 


The caves at Uparkot in Junagarh are cut into two floors.® On the first 
floor, there is a kunda (a tank, which Burgess 
describes as a “bath”) about 1 1 feet square, with 
a covered verandah round three sides of it, Adjoining to it, is a big chamber 
with six pillars, supporting the roof. Under the corridor, in the rest of the 
area, in the walls, on the north-east and west sides are stone bench-recesses, 
divided into long compartments, with a base moulded in architectural cour- 
ses below, and a frieze above, ornamented with caff;j?<r-wmdows and chequer 
carvings. On the lower floor, there are similar rooms, having a corridori 
pillars supporting the floor above, stone bench-recesses, and above them, the 
caitya-window ornament,® 


The pillars and the caitya-y^mdoy; ornament may be considered in 
some detail to fix the date of the caves. The caitya^mndow^ here is more 
advanced in form than that at Bawa Pyara. The inner cut part is almost 
round. Its lower part contains the vedika (raibdesign); the upper, 
two female figures as if looking out from it. The outer sides of the 
window converge into a long finial, surmounted by a crown-like head, from 
which fall incurved leaves. The broad band between the inner and the 
outer sides is decorated with small rosettes. The form appears to be later 
than that of the earliest caves in Western India as it has little of wooden 
features. But it seems to be earlier than that of the almost identical 
window at the Gop temple,® and others at Ellora® and Cave I 
at Ajanta.’ These latter have the bust of a deity, either Buddha or some 
Hindu god, whereas the Uparkot window has figures of living men 


^ Though a few of them may be found as Svastika at Amaravati, (Burgess, 
AmravaUt pi. xxxviii) and others at Bhaja and Bedsa. Cave Temples y pi. vti. 

^ See Plan, Fig. 2. ® See Fig, 22. 

< See Ibid. ® Burgess. Alir/r., pi. Hi; here Fig. 5. 

® E, G. The Vi^vakarma Cave, ASWL, (XBS5),,p. 9. 

^ Cave Temples o/ India^ pi. xii, 

7 
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and women, a feature only found xn a few sculptures at Bharhut,^ Sanchi * 
and the caves at Katak (Cuttak) in Orissa,® 

Pillars are of four types, distinguished by their decoration and 
forms. On the upper floor, in corridor (D), 
' the two pillars (B) * have round shafts, decorated 

with spirals; on the pilastars (C) on the north wall, these spirals run into 
opposite directions in each of the three divisions of the shaft. The pillars 
(B) have octagonal bases with leaf-and scroll-design, and round capitals, 
with animals carved on them. The pilasters seem to have, both the capital 
and the base, octagonal. Such pillars are not found in the caves of 
Western India, nor at Ellora and Ajanta. Shafts and identical spirals 
but without such octagonal bases, are noticed in the Bagh caves® of the 
8th century. 

The second type of pillars has a square shaft, which becomes octagonal 
in the centre. The base is square and simple without any ornamentation. 
The capital consists of a round plate and an abacus, cut into four parts, 
each like an inverted stair. Something of a parallel is offered by the 
rock-cut Pallava temples,® But like the Junagarh pillar, there is a 
round plate between the shaft and the abacus. At Bagh’ the shaft 
is similar, but the cutting is more smooth and regular. 

Slight differences in capital and ornamentation distinguish the pillars of 
the third and fourth types.® The shafts, round and slightly fluted to appear 
many-sided, are similar. So also the bases. Their bulbous parts have 
their necks deeply cut, and the outside decorated with string-courses, 
making a small festoon, which r^ts on a row of petals. The plinth is 
carved into broad leaves with beautiful cross-like scrolls; the capital is 
divided into three sections. The uppermost abacus is square and on it are 
sculptured a couchant lion in each corner and perhaps in the centre also (?) 
and a dwarfish figure on each side of it. The capital proper is cut 
into high relief with figures of women in different attitudes. They 


' Cunningham, d.c., pL xvx, 

Marshall, Guide to Sanchi^ pL v. 

^ Burgess, CT/., pi. i. However an ornament similar to Uparkbt's is found on 
a column in the Kallasa cave at Ellora. See ASWI,^ (18SS), pL xxviii. 

^ Burgess, AKK,, pi. xxiii, fig. 6. 

® Vogel, Bdgh Caves, pi. iv. 

9 Jouveau Dubreuil, Aroheologie du Sud De VInde, Tome /, pi. xix. 

Vogel, 0 c., pJ. Hi, e, a See Fig. 22. 
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are nude above the waist. Their ear and neck ornaments cannot 
be made out as the stone is worn out. The member below the capital, 
in one case, is broad, and has couchant rams facing the onlooker; in 
the other pillar it is narrow and carved into small discs, and is described 
as a “serrated torus'*.^ These pillars are unique in more than one sense. 
First the most tastefully decorated base. Nothing like it can be traced in 
the cave architecture elsewhere. It is not that the design is unknown. 
A pillar in the Visvakarma Cave at Ellora has similar string courses : ® 
at Mathura the scroll-work. But it is the combination of the two on a 
simple pillar base that singles out the Junagarh design from the rest. 

The animals on the abaci and elsewhere offer a striking contrast to 
those at Kanheri, Karli or Bedsa. Here there are no elephants, so common 
in the former. So also the figure sculpture. Exclusive female figures are 
rather rare. 

It is difficult to date these caves with ornamentation so little bui ^ 
varied and rich. It seems best to work back* 

^ * wards from the style of the pillars just discussed. 

They cannot be earlier than the 6th or 7th century A.D. The other type of 
pillars may be of the 5tb or the 6th. The ca/f:ya-windows most probably 
are of this date, or even a little earlier. The stone benches do not by them- 
selves suggest a very high antiquity. They may be either contemporaneous 
with the architectural forms just discussed or much earlier (100-200 A.D.) 
as in other Western Indian caves. Several phases of the Uparkot caves 
seem to extend for about seven centuries (1-700 A.D.). 


Creed of the Monks 


Definite evidence is not available as to the faith of the inhabitants of 
these caves. But in the absence of any specific 
Buddhist signs, because of the proximity of the 
Jaina caves at Bawa Pwara’s Math they might be regarded as Jaina and 
not Buddhist, as called hitherto. It is also possible that the caves were first 
Buddhist, then Jaina and again Buddhist, for in the 7th century when Hiuen 
Tsiang went to Junagarh he found there convents and monks of the Sthavira 
sect of the Mahayana. 

Of the thirty caves at Talaja,® only two need description and comment. 

The first is a large hall known as Ebhal Mandapa. 

Talaia Cave. measures 75 feet by 67i feet and is 171 ' feet 

high. Within there are no cells, nor any partition walls cHviding the verandah 


' Burgess, AKK,, p. 143 ; pi. xxiv, 

ASWt., V, pU xviii, fig. 2. 

^ In the south-east of the peninsula of l^thtawar, near the mouth of the river 
^trunji, on the north-west of a solitary rock, Burgess, AKK.t p. 147, 
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and the cells within* To support the roof, there were “four octagonal pillars** 
whose shafts are destroyed* On the facade, there are large ccp%cr-windows, 
with a broad band of (rail-pattern) below them* The shape of the 

caitya-window is rather unusual. It is cut into a half oval, inside which 
is again cut a semicircular arch; below this is a rectangle and in its smaller 
(verticle) sides a small semicircle on either side. The three sem*icircles 
(minus the cross and vertical bases) thus form a trefoil/ To some extent, it 
resembles the window at Bawa Pyara’s,® but a little more advanced 

than the latter,® as the trefoil motive here is clear, whereas at Bawa Pyara’s, 
only the large semicircle is being cut. 

Higher up the hill, there is a ruined caiiya-c^Yt having a flat 
Caitya Cave caiiya has lost its middle part, only 

the base and the for ana"' or the capital, 

which is attached to the roof,^ remain. It is hard to fix the date, 
and the character of the cave in the absence of positive means. 
Mere “simplicity of arrangement’* and “entire absence of sculpture”, 
do not necessarily indicate a very early date. The cazVytar-window, 
without the finial and side loops, no doubt, looks primitive. Though 
the cave lacks the “ wooden look ” of the pre-Christian monuments, 
still the fact that the caiiya is free-standing and not attached and also 
the fact that the “ iorana ” is joined to the roof as in a cave at 
^ivaneri, Junnar, indicate that this caitya cave may have been carved in 
the early Christian era. The form of the vedika ornament also points to 
this date. 


The caves at Sana® number about sixty two. Of these the largest is 

Sana Caves Ebhal Mandapa at Talaja and called 

likewise. Higher up the hill is a cave named 
Bhima Chauri®. It has a verandah in front; its pillars supporting the roof 
have bulging water-jar shaped, capitals and bases, with two square plates 
for abacus and the plinth respectively. They thus resemble the pillars in 
the Nahapana Cave, Nasik. 


* See Fig. 23 ; also Burgess, o.c,, pi. xxviii, 

® See Burgess, AjK'/ir., pL xvi. 

® Perhaps because the Bawa Pyara was unfinished or perhaps the trefoil motive 
was just beginning to take shape. 

CL simihr caitya-^cAve, Sivaneri hill, Junnar. CTI,, p. 251. 

« On the same hill, near the village of Vankia. Burgess AKK„ p. 149. 

® SeePlan.Fig.S. 
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By the side of this is a caitya cave,^ 18 feet wide by 31 feet deep, and 

a Cave high. The roof is flat, but the inner end 

^ * or back of the cave is semi-circular in form. It 

has no side aisles to form a real prczdaksinamarga (ambulatory passage). 

The caitya, 1 feet 10 inches in diameter, is very plain and without 
ornament, while its capital is missing, perhaps broken off in later times. 


Date and Nature 


The problem of the age of the caves as well as their nature cannot be 
solved with any precision. The partly flat roof 
of the caitya-c^ve resembles that of the ^ivaneri 
caitya^cQxc, Junnar.® From Burgess’s description, it is not clear whether 
the capital or the umbrella of the caitya when complete was cut out from 
the roof or not. If so, it would give another point of comparison with 
that at ^ivaneri. On this basis, the caves may be relegated to the early 
Christian era. The caves may be Jaina. 


Indications of early Jaina settlements are also found at Dhank (Dh^k).® 

Dhank Caves ^ ravine, west of the hill nearby the 

modern town are a few cells. There are a few 
sculptures in these, and also on the face of the wall up the ravine.® 


The first cave beginning with the lower end of the hill, and facing 
north-west, has a small opening, about 4 feet high and rather well cut. Inside 
the cell, 7 feet 9 inches by 8 feet 4 inches, there are three niches, one facmg 
the door, and one on each side of it. Each side niche has a figure.® Other 
sculptures are found, carved in very low relief on the face of the rock, higher 
up the ravine.® 

To some five miles west from Dhank, in a ravine called Jhinjhunjhar, 
are a few more caves. In them there is nothing worth describing excepting 


* See Plan, Fig, 3. 

a Burgess. CT/., p. 251. 

® 30 miles west north-west from Junigarh in Gondal State. Formerly the place 
was known as Tilatila Pattan, Traces of its ancient greatness besides the caves are 
none as such. But even now, whenever the place is dug up for laying the founda- 
tion of a building etc., images of Jaina and Hindu pantheon, and rmns of houses are 
laid bare. 

® These figures are fully descidbed and identified in the section on Jaina Icono- 
graphy. 
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one cave having two^ octagonal pillars,® which are connected with 
a low vedika (rail-design) in front. Only a portion of cfljf^ya-windows in 
Uparkot caves and also below the window at Talaja, the friezes have 
this design. Such large (each band being “ five inches wide *0 rail-pattern 
is common in Western Indian caves. That it is found far off in the vici- 
nity of Dhank is interesting. Hence, in the absence of any other evidence, 
but the vedikdi these caves may be placed in about the 1st or 2nd 
century A.D. 

Of the Gupta monuments, caves, temples, memorial stones, stmy 
sculptures found in such abundance, in Central India, United Provinces, 
Bihar and Bengal, unfortunately not one has been found from Gujarat. 
That the Guptas built temples in Gujarat is beyond doubt. Skandagupta’s 
inscription at Junagarh explicitly refers to the construction of a Visnu 
temple at Girinagara. Its few remains might be at Damodar Mandir as 
Bhagwanlal Indraji has pointed out.® 


^ See Fig. 24. 

a I did not notice ‘‘the square bases and capitals” described by Burgess, 
qx., p. 152. 

BG., I, p. 70. I regret to say that I forgot to see the images at the temple, 
as weU as the pilaster, said to be old, when I was at Junagarh. 



Section II 
Earl^ Mediaeval Period 


jN the early mediaeval period ( c. 500 A.D*-100 A. D. ) a number of 
dynasties, as we have seen above, ruled in different parts of Kathiawar 
and Southern Gujarat. Unfortunately the archaeological remains which 
have been discovered cannot be definitely ascribed to any of the aforesaid 
dynasties, but on stylistic grounds they can be assigned to this period. 
These remains consist mainly^ of temples, which a glance at the map® will 
show, are distributed principally on the western seaboard of Kathiawar ; 
while solitary shrines are found at Than, near Rajkot, and Samel, near 
Broach. The earlier Kathiawar temples may have been built during the 
Valabhi supremacy, or during the rule of the Jethvas of Ghumli ; the later, 
those near Somnath, at Sutrapada etc., under the suzerainty of the Gurjara- 
Pratiliaras ; the temple at Sarnel under the Rastrakuta regime in Gujarat. 
Since all these temples cannot be attributed to any particular dynasty 
of the early mediaeval period, I propose to call them ‘ pre-Caulukyan *, 
because both stylistically and chronologically they precede the temples 
of the Caulukya period. 

The pre-Caulukyan temples, excepting the one at Sarnel, exhibit a 
development in the style of temple architecture which in the 10th- 11th 
century results in the Caulukyan style of architecture. This development is 
illustrated by the temples at Gop, Visavada, Bilesvara, Sutrapada, Than 
and Kadvar, 


Of this group, the temple at Gop is perhaps the oldest. It consists of 


Temple at Gop 


a square shrine surrounded by a double courtyard, 
and roofed by a peculiar Ukhara^ The shrine 


is 10'.9'' square inside, about 23' high, with walls 2' thick. The walls 


are perpendicular to a height of about 17 ft., thereafter they begin to 
contract to form the kikhara. But for a series of holes to support the 


beams of the surrounding wall, the shrine walls are perfectly plain, having 


no niche or any other ornament. 


^ See p. 51 above for certain phases of the caves at Junagarh. 
a No. 

8 See Burgess, AKK., p. 187, pis. U-liii ; here Figs. Sand 27. The reSil term 
for the spire of a temple is * vifnana ’ ; iikhara being applicable only to the crest or 
crown of a spire. But ' vimana ’ seems to be appropriated by Southern India, its 
use being unknown in Gujarat and perhaps the wh<rfe of Northern India, For this 
reason I have used ‘ iikhara. ^ to describe the spire. 
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Of the two courtyards, the inner one is mostly broken. Probably, 
as shown by similar later temples, it served as a pradaksinapatha. Its 
basement was decorated on all the four sides by one niche in the centre 
and one each at the corners. These contained figures — perhaps of gods. 
The section between the niches was sculptured with small figures. 

The outer courtyard which stands a little below the inner is in ruins ; 
only a portion of the eastern side now remains. It, too, was perhaps 
similarly decorated as the inner one. 

The roof of the temple was constructed on the corbel principle, the 
interior being hollow.^ On the outside the sikhara rises in tiers as a 
stepped pyramid, but it is distinctly cut off into three divisions. The 
lowest division has two windows on each of its faces ; the upper has 

one; above it the apex is crowned by a single stone. In the caiiya windows 
were once inset figures of gods, as “ Ganapati is still in one on the west 
side, and another Deva occupies one on the north 

Neither Burgess nor Cousens says which side the shrine faces, but 
from the plan it seems to face the east. However, it is difficult to decide 
to what deity it was dedicated.® “ Inside ( the shrine ) says Burgess, 
** are two figures in yellow stone to which the villagers give the names of 
Rama and Lakshmana: — Rama with a high square Mukuta or head-dress, 
and Lakshmana with a low crown, long ear-rings, ringlets, and holding a 
spear in his right hand 

The shrine deity might have been indicated by the figures of gods 
in the caitya-mniows over the sikhara. Unfortunately many are 
missing. But it is rare to find different gods occupying this position on 
a sikhara. In later mediaeval temples only the central ca^Yya-window 
contains a deity;® others are left blank.® 

^ Se^lbid.t pi, liii. 

3 Ihid . pi. Hi, 

® Cousens, Somanatha and other Mediaeval Temples in Kdthidvdd^ p. 6, 
seems to presume that it was a Surya temple. 

* Burgess, AKK., p. 187. As this does not give sufficient indication of any 
deity, I searched for the photographs { which are not published ) in the India Office 
collection of negatives. But though their numbers are there, the photographs 
themselves are missing. 

® Remains of caitya^mndows with medallions containing figures of Siva, 
Brahma, Gane& etc. have been found among the ruins of the 5th century Gupta 
temple at Bhumara. As Gupta temples are supposed to be fiat-roofed these cattya^ 
windows could not have been on the sikhara. However, the motive is worth noting. 
Cf. MAS/., No, 16, pis. xii-xiu. 

° Even this feature is absent from the mediaeval Gujarat temples, 
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Besides noticing the resemblance with the earlier *Dravidian’ temples at 

Resemblances Pattadkal and Aihole^ in the Bijapur District 

Cousens suggested that the Gop temple resembled 
the temples of Kashmir in two respects: (l) in the arrangement of 
its roof, and (2) in having trefoil niches on the outside wall of the inner 
courtyard. This is no doubt true. In particular it resembles the temples 
at Pandrethan and Payar,® more than Martand cited by Cousens.® 

The Kashmirian analogy makes the question of dating the Gop temple 
a little complex. Burgess thought it at least as old as the 6th century A. D.^ 
and other writers® have accepted his view. Now none of the present 
Kashmir temples is older than the 8th century. And if the Gop-style came 
from the north, as Cousens thinks,® its likely “source”’ and time of coming 
should be examined in order to ascertain whether it is so. 

According to Cousens this style was introduced in south-western 
Kathiawar by the ancestors of the Mers.® Unfortunately, the history of 
this people is not at all clear. All the theories agree that the Mers came 
from North India, perhaps with the Huna Chief Toramana, and a section 
of them entered Kathiawar.® But no theory says that they passed through 
Kashmir on their way to India.^® So the kinship of the Gop temple with 
those of Kashmir through Mers remains unestablished. 

It is possible, however, that the style of ‘the angular roofed- vihara 
of Gandhara* which is supposed to have influenced the temple 
architecture of Kashmir “ might have also influenced the temples of 


^ Cousens, o.c., p. 7. See, however, below for the difference between the 
Cilukyan temples of Karnataka and those of Gujarat. 

2 See Kak, Ancient Monuments of Kashmir^ pis. xliv and II ; cf. also the 
temples at Mallat and Kattas in the Salt Range, Punjab. Cunningham, Temples of 
Kashmir etc,, pis. xx-xxi. 

8 O. c., p. 6. ^ AKK,, p. 187. 

® Codrington, Ancient India, p. xiii; Coomaraswamy, History of Indian 
and Indonesion Art. ® O. c., p. 6 . ^ Or better * kinship \ 

® O. C., p. 6. 9 BG„ I, p. 136. 

^9 Mlhiragula, son of Toramana, is reported to have settled in Kashmir, after 
his expulsion from India. See Smith, EHl„ p. 337. 

The suggestion is based on Foucher, L'Art Greco-Buddhique du Kashmir, 
Tome I, p. 131, figs, 49 and 51 which were referred to by Kak, o.c., p. 55. Kak’s 
suggestion is here further developed; he merely noted the resemblance, 

8 
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Kathiawar' through Sind. This cultural contact may have been brought 
about by Buddhism, which was prevalent in the western and north-western 
parts of India, Kathiawar, Sind, the Panjab and also Kashmir in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, as has been shown by the finds 
of Buddhist monuments in these places^ and previously attested 
to by Hiuen Tsiang.® Gandhara influence may be also traced in the arched 
niches^ of the stupa walls at Mirpurkhas, besides that in the pillars there. 
It is, therefore, not unlikely that the same influence may have further 
penetrated Kathiawar and brought about a change in the existing style of 
architecture, of which the temple at Gop is a surviving example. 

But the Gandhara influence should not be relied on too much. In 
the case of the Gop temple the only change which is wrought seems to be 
in the shape of the roof. The native dome-like sikhara^ was made stepped 
and angular, as described above. With regard to the second point of 


^ And perhaps of Orissa, whose temples of the Bhadra type have the same 
kind of stepped Ukhara as those of Kashmir and Kathiawar. Of course, it has other 
peculiarities which may be local. See Bose, Canons of Orissan Architecture t 
temples of Konarak, Puri, pis. facing pp. 79, 154, and 159. 

® Cf. Cousens, Antiquities of Sind^ AS/., /S,, p. 59, pi. xlvi. He writes, 
**The known in Sind, namely, that at Tando Muhammad Khan, all those at 

Jarak, Mirpurkhas, and Degiar Ghangro, and the Thul Mir Rukhin, form a string 

up the valley of the Indus, beyond which is the Sue Vihar, near Bahawalpur 

stupas in the Punjab take up the running, such as that at Shorkot and link up with 
the remains of Yusuf zai and Ka^mir.'^ 

® Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western Worlds II, pp. 268, 272 and 
I, pp. 97, 148; Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels^ II, pp. 248, 252 and I, 
pp, 198, 258, 

^ Cousens, Sind^ pis xxi-xxii, ® Ihid.^ p. 89. 

® No temple has been found with such a Ukhara, but that it was known is 
shown by the sculptures of Bharhut. See Cunningham, Bhdrhut, pi, xxvi, fig. 7. 
It is not possible to know whether it was of stone or brick but that one of the 
materials was used is shown by the masonry-like joints, vertical and horizontal ; cf. 
also Fergusson, T, S. W,, pi. xxxii, where a Naga shrine with domical roof is 
shown. At Sarnath the Ukhara appears in the form of amalaka crowned by a 
kalasa. See Catalogue, Sarnath, pi* xxvi. 

Coomarswamy, HU A,, figs. 41. 43, 45 from Bharhut; he. however, does not 
seem to have noted fig. 7 from Cunningham, noted above ; but he illustrates 
other Ukharas from the Bodhgaya-plate, Patna, { C. 100 A. D ) fig, 62. Mathura 
figs. 70 (C, 100 BC.), and 69-69A (C. 100-150 A. D. ) and Jaggayyapeta ( 100 
B. C, ) fig. 142 and further cites in his Yaksa, I, p. 18, note 1, articles tracing the 
origin of Ukhara architecture. For other articles on the subject see Rupam 1921, 
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similarity between the Kashmir and the Gop temple, namely, the arched 
niche containing figures on the basement of the courtyard, it must be said 
that the similarity ends with the motive only/ At Gop there is no trefoil ; 
the sides of the niche are quite perpendicular, whereas Kashmir directly 
imitated Gandhara/'* 

Instead of the Kashmirian analogy we may accept the Gandharan 
for what it is worth. If the stupa at Mirpurkhas be dated in the 4th or 
• 5th century A.D.® on the evidence of the style of its sculpture etc., the 
same date may be fixed for the Gop temple. In any case the latter cannot 
be placed earlier than the Uparkot caves at Junagarh, because, though the 
window ornaments at both the places are similar, as pointed out 
before^ still this ornament at Junagarh seems to be earlier as it has 
retained the vedika motive, which at Gop is lost,* showing thereby that 
the Gop temple belongs to a later phase of its evolution, and may be 
assigned, hence, to the 5th century A. D., that is, a century earlier than 
that fixed by Burgess. 

The rest of the pre-Caulukyan temples are treated together in order to 
Other Pre-Caulttkyan bring out their essential oneness, as well as 

Temples. points of differences, which ultimately lead to 

the Caulukyan temple-style. 

The temples, arranged in their development of style ( which I intend 
to show below) are situated at: 

Visavada.® 

Bilesvara.’ 

Sutrapada.® 

^ Even this is doubtful. The arched-niche was known to Western India long 
before, as shown by the caves at Junagarh and elsewhere, unless it is suggested that 
everywhere it is the result of Gandhara influence. 

2 See Foucher, o. c., p. 199, fig. 80. In Gandhara ordinary niches are also 
found, which are perhaps imitations of CiPj^y£P-windows. See Ibid,, p. 224, fig. 100. 

® Cousens, o.c., p. 96; D. R. Bhandarkar (See ASI,^WC,^ 1917. p. 47) 
carried out further excavations at the place and found ruins of four different periods. 
The earliest of these may well belong to the 2nd or 3rd century A. D, 

^ See above p. 49. 

® Again the inset figures at Gop are religious, at Junagarh secular. 

® Cousens, Somnatha, p. 44-45, pi. xliii-xliv; here Fig, 6 and 28. 

^ Ibidnt p. 40, pi. xxxvi, plan xxxix; here Fig, 8. 

8 fbid., p. 41, pi. xli, plan xlii ; here Fig. 9 and 29, 
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ThanMOld temple). 

Kadvar®. 

Kinderkheda^, 

Son Kansan^ 

Paslhar^. 

They are classified into two groups : Visavada-Than ; and Kadvar- 
Pasthar. 

The Kadvar-Pasthar group may be a little earlier than the Visavada 
group but here it is placed after Than, because architecturally, so far 
as the construction of the sikhara is concerned, it forms a distinct group. 


Plans 


The comparison of the plans of the temples of the first group and 
even those of the second (excluding Kadvar) 
shows that in each case a square shrine is placed 
among two courtyards, inner and outer, which may be either squre or 
rectangular. The tendency is towards the latter®, which subsequently 
becomes the g^ldha mandapa of the Caulukyan temples, having a number 
of pillars. The inner courtyard in every case served as a pradakstna 
mdrga. 

The walls of the courtyard at Visavada are no more; at Bilesvara 
and Sutrapada they are severely plain, not even 
the basement mouldings are decorated. At Than 
it is not known whether they existed or not ; the plan seems to indicate 
their existence once. 


Shrme-^Us 


The shrine-walls are simple, undecorated, even without a niche except 
at Than. In the latter, the whole basement 
consists of three mouldings:"^ the lowest, 
comparable to the jadainba or padma of the Caulukyan temples®, is a 
*cymarecta' moulding decorated with broad leaves, but unlike the 
Caulukyan, thinly indented. Above it, the moulding is straight ( though 


^ Ihid.i p. 48, pi. xlviii, plan L, 

^ p. 38-39, pi. XXX, xxxv, plan pi. xxxiii ; here Fig. 10. 

» p. 455, 43. 

^ Burgess, AKK., p, 183, pi. xlviii. ® p. 186. 

® Already it is rectangular at Visavada, but at Bilesvara it is square, while 
at Sutrapada it is rectangular. 

^ See Consens, o. c., pi. xlviii. 

® Cf. Burgess, Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujarat^ ASWI*^ 
IX, p, 76. and pi. Ixxxv. 
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consisting of recesses at the corners ), except for a slightly projecting hood^. 
Separated by a narrow neck, over this, is another moulding called kalasa 
or * torus Above this is a broad ‘recessed facia’, called ^gala^ decorated 
with caitya-\mn&OYJS at intervals,® 

Here the comparison with the Caulukyan temple ends. The actual 
wall of the shrine, called jamgha, has three niches, one on each side, 
containing figures. “One on the south side has Ganek with a female by 
his side;” in the north is Ganga, standing upon a makara ; in the west is 
Varaha. The niches are decorated with caifya-wmdow ornament which 
rises like a stepped pyramid.^ Above, the cornice of the wall is 
ornamented with beautiful festoons and bells — sl feature rare in later temples. 

It is because of the close resemblance of the wall-mouldings and the 
decorations thereon to those of the Modhera temple that I am inclined to 
place the “ Old Temple ” at Than after the one at Sulrapada. Its kikhara^ 
unfortunately, is missing, but it must be like Sutrapada’s. Cousens, on the 
other hand, dates it earlier than the Sun temple at Sutrapada, because of the 
caitya-oxrmaerii^ heavy mouldings and vigorously carved figures. These, he 
thinks “partake of the bold and heavy but vigorous work of the cave-temples.” 
A comparison of moulding with moulding of the “Old Temple” at Than and 
that at Modhera has, however, demonstrated a greater nearness of the 
Than temple to the Caulukyan temples than to the earlier cave-temples. 
And, if anything suggests an earlier date, it is the niched-figures, especially 
the one of Ganga. But for this and a solitary one at Kadvar no other 
figure of Ganga is reported from Gujarat and Kathiawar. If for this 
affinity to the Gupta figure-motives, the “ Old Temple” were placed early, 
about the 7th or 8th century A.D., then its mouldings and ornamentation, 
it must be said, supply an early and important link with the Caulukyan 
temples. 

Pillars of these temples, which once supported the roof of the 
Pillars courtyard, have not been preserved except at 

Sutrapada and Kinderkheda; Kadvar stands by 
itself and is therefore treated separately. At Kinderkheda the pillars 
consist of square massive shafts, without any base, and are surmounted 


^ Cf. Jhid, Fig. 69 from Modhera. There it is called halaia^ and the moulding 
from here forms part of the mmdovara or the wall-mouldings. 

2 Cf. Ihid., p. 77. 

® Fig. 69 from Modhera, where they form one compact row, 

* Cf.^ Fig. 69 fronj ^^odhera. 
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with bracket capitals which are “partly rectangular slabs and partly 
fashioned into a simple roll”/ In this respect they resemble the early 
8th century temple of Viiayesvara ( or Sahgamesvara ) at Pattadkal/ 

I am unable to describe exactly the pillars of the temple at Sutrapada. 
Cousens says they are not quite so simple a type as those at Kadvar. 
This is not in any way illuminating. My impression” is that they are as 
massive and rectangular as those at Kinderkheda’s. Pillars of the 
pre-Caulukyan temple thus give us no clue as to the development of the later 
style of pillars. If the “ Old Temple” at Than had preserved even one 
of its pillars, some connection could have been established. 

It is in the pre-Caulukyan kikharas that we find a way towards the 
Sikhara Caulukyan style. In the temple at Visavada, 

the sikhara has four steps instead of three at 
Gop; each step is decorated with a few ca:iifycp-windows, which diminish in 
number as the roof rises. But already they are without the inset figures. 
The apex was crowned by an amalaka^ and perhaps a kalasa. Thus in 
two respects Visavada departs from Gop. 

At Bilesvara the number of sikhara-steps increases and correspond- 
ingly the number of caitya-windows. But in addition to this, the caiiya- 
window in each corner of the pyramid at every step is crowned with an 
amalaka and kalasa. 

At Sutrapada there is no increase in the number of steps, but instead 
of projecting the caitya-mndov^t at each corner and giving it full crowning 
members, it is now surmounted with an amalaka only, which is directly 
placed under the cdf^ya-window of the next step. Another change takes 
place in th€ treatment of the caiiya-'windows over the central bay of the 
kikhara. They are now arranged in the shape of a trefoil, and the finial 


^ CousenSf Somanathat p. 42, fig. 3. The illustration does not show the 
capitals clearly, so I have quoted Cousens. 

® Cousens, Chalukyan Arahitecture, p, 59, pi. xxxvii. 

* Unfortunately my notes, which I had taken when I was at Sutrapada, 
cannot be traced. 

^ How this wheel-like member came to be called 'amalaka' or 'amalaka-sila^ 
is not known. Even the word seems to have been unknown to the various books on 
architecture, and Puranas. as there is no reference to it in Acharya’s Dictionary 
of Hindu Architecture. Etymologically it means a “pure stone^* signifying 
perhaps a purity-giving-stone, and later used as a decoration. 
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ol Lhe window of the one below serves as a point to connect the 

trefoils of Lhe one above. An anialaka and a kalasa crown the apex.' 

This sikhara, when compared with any of the Caulukyan sikhams, 
agrees with it m all the essential points. In the later there is only a 
reduplication of the kikJiaras which are grouped around it, besides the 
introduction of the trefoil windows over the side-bays of the 

sikham!' So far as the sikhara is concerned, Sutrapada may be said to 
• end the pre-Caulukyan style, and begin the Caulukyan,^ Support to this 
theory is also lent by the roof of the mandapa of Sutrapada. Like the 
mandapas of later temples it is pyramidal, and is decorated with a series of 
stepped-projections. These are replaced m the later temples by 
small cupolas."' 

The temple at Kadvar' has a long rectangular shrine, instead of the 

^ 1 t K d usual square one.® This is surrounded by an 

outer wall, which opens out on one side and 
forms the mandapa, having a porch on either side. Six pillars supported 
the roof of the mandapa and short dwarf pillars placed in corners 
supported the roof of the porches. The sikhara is destroyed. 

The temple is now dedicated to Varaha whose image^ is placed in the 
centre of the shrine. It may be a Dasdvatara temple, as Cousens 
suggests, as figures of these and other deities are found both on the 
prahhdvali of the Varaha image and also on the walls of the porches. 
This would also account for the unusual size of the shrine. 

1 The iikhara of the temple No. 24 and that of Huchchimalligudi temple, 
both at Aihole and of Galagnatha at Pattadkal, all in the Kanarese district, 
and of the late Western Calukyan period resemble Sutrapada in many respects. But 
at Pattadkal (Cousens, Chalukyan Archttecttm, pi. lii) the amalaka is much 
smaller than at Sutrapada; while at Aihole, Huchchimaligudi (Ibid., p. XII) its 
Cizt^y^r-window on the iikhara has an inset figure, which resembles the one at 
Ambarnath, but distinguishes it from that of Sutrapada and other earlier or later 
Gujarat temples. 

“ For instance, the temple at Sandera, Fig. 32. 

® In the matter of construction of the wallit is undoubtedly much different from 
the Caulukyan, but this, as Cousens suggests, might be older than the present 
iikhara. Cf. Cousens, Somanatha, p. 7 and 41. 

^ Cf. the temple at Sandera, Burgess, o. c., pi. xciv; here Fig 32. 

'■» ** Between Sutrapada and Somanatha-Pattan, and two miles from the 

former*’. Cousens, Somanatha, p. 38. It is not on the direct route between these 
two places but a little out of it. 

® See Ibid,, pi. xxxiii. 


^ Ibid,, pi, XXV. 
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The shrine-doorway is ornamented with rosettes and lozenges, and 
has a figure of Visnu seated on the horizontal section of the frame, and 
Gariapati above on the lintel; below, on either side, were figures of Ganga 
and Yamuna, but now they are completely broken off. It is flanked by a 
pilaster on either side which is a long rectangular shaft, having a ‘ pot 
and vase’ capital.^ Above the doorway are five panels, in a line» 
containing from left to right, Surya, Brahma, Visnu, Siva, and Candra Of 
and a kalasa. Each panel is crowned with a sikhara which is decorated 
with caiifya-windows of the early type. 

The sculptures, ornamentation and style of the sikhara together suggest 
an early date, not much later than that of Gop, and perhaps contemporary 
with that of Visavada. If its sikhara^ as shown by the panel, resembles the 
latter, the sculptures — a huge image of Varaha and other deities, also the 
river goddesses, and the style of the pilasters — remind us of the Gupta 
temple-motives.^ The Kadvar temple may be a continuation of the 
Gupta tradition. 


Similar in plan and in other architectural details, the temples at 
Kinderkheda,* Son Kansarf and Pasthar,® stand 
for a slightly different style of sikhara^ and 
hence their separate treatment here. 


Kinderkheda and other 
Temples 


Geographically Son Kafisarl and Pasthar lie in the valley of the 
Barda Hill, and Kinderkheda to the south-west of them, in the plain, in 


* In shape, this resembles the capital and the neck below it with flanking 
foliage of the door-pillars of Sas Bahu^s ( Padmansibha’s ) temple at Gwalior ; only 
the latter is richly carved. The shafts, however, are very different, Padmanibha's 
are circular. See GriflSin, Famous Monuments of Central Indian pi xliv. 

3 See Cousens, Somandtha, pi. xxxiv. I am not sure of the last. Perhaps 
Cousens is right ; something like a crescent moon is seen on either side of his head. 

3 Though, as will be shown later, the treatment of Varaha, for instance, from 
Garhwa, ( Bhattacharya, Indian Images, pi, viii, fig. 3 ) and that from Kadvar is 
different. However, it resembles the position of the hands of Varaha, Udayagxri, 
Gwalior. Early fifth century. See Kramrisch, Sculpture, pi. xxi. 

* 20 miles to the north of Porbandar. Cousens, Somandtha, p, 42. 

s Near Gumli. 4 miles south of Bhanwar, Burgess, AKK., p. 183, pi. xlviii. 

3 1 do not find it in the map, but, according to Ibid,, p. 186, it seems to be 
near Gumli; perhaps Pachhtar of the map, about 4 miles to the south-west of 
Mokhana { Mukhana of Burgess ' 
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the Porbandar territory. In about the 10th century A.D. all this country 
was under the Jaitwa chiefs, with their capital at Gumli or Ghumli*. 

Son Kahsarl followed a slightly different method. As described by 

„ „ . Burgess, “ the spire being gradually contracted 

son Jvansan , . 

in dimensions inside, till it terminates in a square 

aperture of about a foot, covered by a single slab”^ Only the central bay 

of each of its faces is decorated with caiiya-mndows^. 

The style of these sikharas, it will be seen, differs both from the 
pre-Caulukyan as well as the Caulukyan styles. But it may be regarded as 
a sub-branch of the former, as in other respects, the sikhara and the plan 
etc. of the temples resemble those of the pre-Caulukyan period. 

Besides these temples attention is drawn to the pottery excavated by 
Father Heras from Vala ( Valabhi and a few bronze (?) images from the 
same place®. 

The sculptures and iconography of the images found in the temples 
discussed above have been discussed along with those of the Caulukyan 
period. 


* B.G,, Vni, p. 278 B,G,, calls them Jethvas, and says that they were 
connected with Mers and were perhaps the ruling family of this tribe. The original 
name of their capital may be Bhubhrtpalli. 

® Burgess, AKK,, p. 186. 

* Ibid,, p. 184, pi. xlviii. 

^ Now in the Museum of the Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay. 

® Reported in PRASIWC,, 1915, p, 30. See Appendix pp, 83-84 for 
description. 

9 



Section III 


Mediaeval Period 

Architecture of the Late Mediaeval period may be classified as 
(i) Secular, (ii) Religious. Under (i) are discussed the remains of wooden 
decorations now existing in Patan and elsewhere in Gujarat and remains 
of city walls and gates, which, for the sake of convenience, are loosely 
called here ‘Military Architecture’. Under (ii) are grouped lakes, wells, 
reservoirs and temples — all of which had their origin in the idea of punya 
(merit) accruing to their builders. 


Gujarat chronicles and epigraphs make no mention of a palace built by 

e , , a king or any citizen. Surely there were 

Secular Architecture » ^ j 

residential buildings in Gujarat, but it is 

probable that they were of wood only. Owing to its perishable nature, there- 
fore, no wooden building of the Caulukyan period has survived. 


It is probable that the specimens of wooden architecture now existing 
at Anhilvada, Sidhpur and other places, may have some likeness to the 
old ones, though they must have some Muslim features as well. Burgess 
cites a few examples of wooden carving now existing on some of the 
houses at Anhilvada' and Sidhpur^ Though he does not assign any date 
to these, it is evident that they belong to a later period, having had a 
strong Muslim influence stamped on them®. These, therefore, cannot be 
considered as specimens of pre-Muslim Gujarat wood-architecture. 

Military architecture of the Caulukyan period consists of remains of 

MiUtary Architecture built to protect a city. These were nothing 

but massive ramparts encircling a city, prakaras, 
as they are called by an inscription^ Many of these are now no more 
than mounds, broken here and there® ; many have completely disappeared. 

The old rampart at Vadnagar seems to have disappeared, as Burgess 
does not note it®. 


^ ASW/., IX, pis. xxii and xxxvi. a Ibid., pL xlvi. 

8 In particular may be noted the leaf-and-flower design on the walls and doors 
and the interlaced cut-windows in pis* xxii and xxxvi. 

* Prasasti records one such prdkdra built by Kumarapala round 

the city of Anandapura ( modern Vadnagar). /?/,, i, p. 293. 

^ As at modern Anhilvada. 

® Burgess, ASW'/., IX, pp. 82-86, though on p. 84 there is a reference to a 
wall, ** outside the walls to the north of the town’^ 
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At Dabhoi the ramparts have mostly fallen down, but the remains of 
the principal gates are left, which give us some 
idea of the gate-architecture and decoration of 

the period. 


Dabhoi Fort 


The present remains, it is believed, are of the time of the Vaghela King 
Visaladeva (A. D. 1244-61)/ But the first kings to build ramparts 
round Dabhoi were perhaps Jayasimha Siddharaja and his ancestors. 

• According to the V astupala-cccrita it was Tejahpala, brother of Vastupala, 
and minister of the Vaghela Ruler Viradhavala, who built the city walls in 
order to protect Dabhoi against the raids of wandering mountain tribes 
from the north-east and the south,® and also from the future attacks of the 
neighbouring king of Godhra whom Tejahpala had just then defeated. Of 
this fort, after a series of attacks by the Muslims and the Marathas, when 
Burgess visited it four principal gates were left. These, according 
to him, consisted of two gates each, one outer, at right-angles to the 
inner one, with an open court between. These double gates are 
placed in the middle of each face of the four-sided city. Each gate has a 
special name given to it, according to the place it leads to, except the gate 
on the east which on account of its beautiful decoration is called Hira or 
the Diamond Gate. Others are the Baroda Gate on the west, Champaner 
or Moti Gate on the north, and Nandod or the Chandod on the south. Of 
these gates, Baroda Gate is the least destroyed, and thus preserves some 
of its architecture, while Hira, though much ruined and even altered 
during the Muslim period, retains some of its rich decoration. 


The Baroda Gate had originally six pilasters® on each side of the 
entrance. These consist of a beautifully moul- 
Baroda ate decorated with bands of semi-circles 

and lozenges; cut-comered-shaft, ornamented near the capital with 
foliage design; a vase-capital cut in the shape of leaves; and a 
sur-capital with carved mouldings. From these pilasters spring up a 
series of brackets which gradually project inwards, and leave only a narrow 


1 Burgess, Antiquities of Dabhoi, p. 2. An inscription written by the court 
poet, Somesvera, author of Kirtikaumudi, is inscribed on a marble slab on the 
inner walls facing the city. It refers to the restoration of a temple of Siva- 
Vaidyanitha at Dabhoi by Visaladeva, Ibid,, pp. 5-7., and Appendix, p. 19. 

2 Ibid, 

® The third from the outside has been cut away and is replaced by a 
Muslim arch. According to Burgess, Ibid., p. II, their number was six, but the 
major ones are five only. 
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room for the lintels to bridge over. On these rest six architraves which 
support the roof/ These brackets and architraves are minutely carved 
with figure-sculptures and ‘cross^ designs. The three large brackets on 
either side have niched gods and goddesses/ among which Aindram and 
Kali are seen on the topmost bracket on the right in the picture; the rest 
are badly mutilated. Over the topmost bracket there was a deep over- 
hanging cornice, a portion of which now remains. 

Other gates were similarly constructed and decorated. Two things 
are worth noting in this gate-architecture. First, Burgess has noticed 
the wooden character of the construction, and though he has criticized the 
imitation of this technique in stone-architecture, still he admits that the 
method has proved successful against the attacks of time and wars. The 
other is its rich decoration, not only with geometric and florid designs, but 
with figures of gods and goddesses. Buildings which are supposed to 
guard a city and are the first to face the attack of enemy are rarely so 
ornamented. But in Hindu India these gates were primarily thresholds, 
and were consequently decorated with all the grandeur of a temple or 
palace entrance with toranas^ and other ornaments. 

Everywhere in Gujarat of this period gate-architecture followed this 
style. Burgess reports one such gate, from Jhinjuvada where also the 
Caulukyas had built a fortress to guard against the attacks from Saurastra.^ 
In decoration it resembles that at Dabhoi, except in figure-sculpture, which 
here consists mainly of men on horseback, kardiUai and dancing figures. 
There was also a gate at Gumli, when Burgess visited it. It is now 
removed to the Rajkot Museum.® 

Agate of similar type, but ‘much simpler in decoration exists even 
today in the Uparkot ( old fort ) at Junagarh.’ Here the brackets project 
inwards so much that the space to be spanned by the lintel is less than a 
foot, which gives the appearance of a triangular arch. 


^ lhid„ p 11, plan pi. iii, fig. 2 and pis. xiii, xvi, xvii, xix, fig 3. 

® pi, xixxx. 

^ In this perhaps we find the origin of brackets which look like curtains or 
garlands from a distance. 

i Burgess, AKK,, p. 217, pi, Ixvi-xvii. 

® Ihid., pi. xlvii. 

I pliotographed it at Rajkot; here Fig. 25. 


G 


^ See Fig. 26, 
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In the Caulukya 

Religious Architecture 


period, chronicles and inscriptions' mention the 
construction of lakes, wells and reservoirs, called 
sara^ vaph hupa and taddga, by royal 
personages as well as citizens. For instance, Queen Udayamati, wife of 
Bhima I is credited with the building of Rani Vav at Anhilvada; Karna, 
with the Karna Sagara on the Rupen river near Modhera; and Siddharaja 
Jayasimha with the Sahasralihga Talao^ 


Of lakes ( ialao^ Sanskrit iadaga ) and tanks { kunda ), specimens 
are in the lake at Viramgam®, called Manasarovar, or Mansar lake and in 
the tank at Modhera. The famous Sahasralihga lake, built by Jayasiiiiha 
is now only in name. 


The Mansar lake at Viramgam is supposed to have been built by 
Queen Mayanalladevi, mother of Jayasimha I, 
Mansar a e about A.D. 1100.^ Thus it is of the same time 

as Sahasralinga Talao. But it does not convey the grandeur which the latter 
might have had. In shape it is irregular, but this is supposed to resemble 
a conch {sankha)^ It is enclosed by a ghdi or flight of stone steps which lead 
down to the water. In it there are many openings or paths for going up and 
down the reservoir. On the ghat are no less than 357 small temples, out of 
the original 520.® It is these shrines which suggest how Sahasralinga Talao 
could have accommodated 1001 shrines besides those of Visnu and other 
gods. Here, according to Burgess, the shrines on the north side were all 
Vaisnava; those on the east end were mostly ^aiva, but are now in ruins ; 
while those on the south side and south half of the west are ^aiva.’ The 
shrines are typically early Caulukyan ; the mouldings of the base and wall, 
and the decorations and sculptures thereon ; the form of the stkhara, and 
the caitya-window ornament decorating it, would place them along with 
the 11th century temples at Sunak, and Sandera.® Further each ^aiva 


^ Bharana ins. of BHma 11, BP., 51, p. 204-205. Kadi Ins. of Bhima II, 
lA.t VI, p. 196 and VIsaladeva Ins. Ibid., p. 212 refer to drinking fountains. 

^ On its place are fields, and is surrounded by a huge embankment* A partial 
excavation may reveal some of its former glory. For legends about it see Burgess, 
ASWIt, IX, p. 39, For discussion of its history, see Dave, Siddhasar (in Gujarati). 

^ There is also another lake at Anhilvada, called Khan Sarovar, but it is a 
work of the XVIth century, though built with heavy, old pillars, etc. See Burgess, 
ASWI., IX, p. 55-57, pi. xxxi-xxxiv. 

< Burgess, ASWI., VIII, ii, p. 91. 

® pi. Ixxii (plan) and Ixxiv. ® According to Burgess’ calculation, 

’ Ibid., pi. Ixxiv. ® See below, 
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shrine has three niches, on the east, west and south, in which there are 
Mahakala, Bhairava, and Natesa respectively/ Besides these there are 
two lar^e double temples on the south-east/ 


Kunda; Modhera 


The tank at Modhera® is called Rama Kunda, but it is really a Surya 
Kunda, attached as it is to the Sun temple on its 
east side. It is rectangular and measures 176 
feet from north to south, by 120 feet from east to west.^ On the outside, 
the margin-wall is paved with stones all round. From here the tank 
gradually proceeds to the water-level below in terraces and recessed steps. 
The main entrance lies on the west side, in the middle ( called D in the 
plan)^ Inside, on the terraces, movement would have been difficult 
because the distance between one terrace and the other is considerable, but 
it is facilitated by small steps which descend at right-angles to the side of 
each terrace, on either side.® These steps are always rectangular or square 
except on the small landings at the top of each of these flights of steps, 
where it is semi-circular.’ 


This terraced descent is decorated with small shrines, which are 
arranged as follows : one each, in each corner of the tank ( called E,F,G,H® 
in the plan ) ; one each on the first terrace below the ground level, in the 
centre of the rectangular recessed projection, in the middle of three sides of 
the tank ( called A, B, C in the plan ) ; and two facing each other, on 
either side of the shrines A and C. 

Besides these shrines, there are numerous niches, ( each attached to 
the front of the terrace- wall between each set of steps and on the front of 
the terrace ), which contain images. 

This Kuncfe, with its niches and shrines, may have been the model of 
Jayasirnha's Sahasralinga Talao, where a thousand and eight Siva-lingas 
and other temples were probably similarly erected. The date of Modhera 


^ p, 91. None of these are illustrated and so Burgess’ identification 

cannot be checked. 

a They are dealt with under Caulukyan Temples. 

^ 18 miles south of Anhilvada. 

^ Burgess, ASWI., IX, p. 79. ® See Plan Fig. 13; Burgess, o.c., pi. xMii, 
, 6 See Fig. 35. 

’ 'BvxgQ^scdXLsit ardhacandra^ citing PBC., p 57, where it is called ’lotus 
stone also Fergusson, His, of Arch., (1910), I, p. 240. It seems to have been 
used to mark off a threshold. 

* Burgess, Ibid., while describing these makes a confusion by applying the 
Y/Qxd ’west’, first to *D’ (which is realljr on the west side) and then to ‘G’and 'F’, 
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Kunda must be the same as that of the Sun temple, about 11th 
century A.D. 

The remains of a few vavs are reported from Anhilvada, Lokeswar 
^ and Vayad in Gujarat; in Kathiawar from 

Wadhwan and Dhandalpur. The Vavs, as will 
be described below, are quite different from ordinary wells. Possibly they 
stand for Sanskrit 'Vap1\ the equivalent for a well being hupa. 

The Eani Vav,* at Anhilvada, is said to be the finest specimen of 
its kind, but as nothing but a small portion of it remains, recourse must 
be had to the description of the less famous Vav now existing. 

The Vav at Vayad^ is called a step- well because there are a series of 
steps and platforms. In length it is 120 feet and its breadth between the 
walls on either side is 12 feet 8 inches.® It is a building of four storeys 
( with the roof five ). It descends in a number of flights of steps, each 
separated from the next by a “narrow” platform, the whole series of flights 
being in one straight line. Over each platform there was once a conical 
roof, which was supported by four pillars. The number of pillared storeys 
between the landing and the roof increases as each flight of stairs descends, 
in order that the roofs of all the storeys be in level. Thus storey after 
storey leads down to a ** circular draw well, about 13 feet in diameter at 
the top and diminishing to about 10^ feet below”. At the head of this 
there was a mot for drawing water.^ 

The step- wells at Wadhwan® called Madhav Vav and Ganga Vav 
and the one at Dhandalpur® and the other, Barot Vav at Anahilvada’ are 

1 See Burgess, AS W/., JX. p. 37, pi. Hi. He describes the portion as then 
existed thus the walls ( of the well ) had been built of brick and faced with hewn 
stone. From this wall project the large vertical brackets in pairs which supported 
the different galleries of the well. The bracketing is arranged in tiers and is 
richly carved.” They were constructed on corbel principle and not that of the 
arch. When I visited Anhilvada ( in February 1936 ), even less of this remained. 

A small village two miles south of the Banas river and 14 miles north-north, 
west from Anhilvada. Burgess, ASWZ., IX, p. 112. 

» Ibid, * SQQlbid,^ pis. civ, cv; here Fig, 4. 

® Cousens, Somandtha, p. 55, pis. Ivii-lix. 

® Six miles to the south-west of Sejakpur, Kathiawar, Ibid,t p. 59, Bg, 5. 

’ See Fig. 78, It is also called Bahadur Singh Vav, and was constructed 
with old materials in A, D. 1805. For further details see Burgess* ASW/.. IX, p. 52. 

Another step-well, not very old, but now in a ruinous condition, is at Roho. 
It is built of white marble, and the draw-well is octagonal in shape. See Burgess, 
Qx„ p. 101, pi. Ixxx. Similar step«well is found at Vasant Gadb, Sirohi state. 
ASIWC,, 1905-6, p* 52. 
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similar in design to the Vayad step-well, but have a few ornamental and 
architectural peculiarities which will be discussed below. 

From the description it must have been apparent that a step-well was 
quite a different thing from an ordinary well. It was further distinguished 
by decorations on the walls on either side of the stairs, by niches on the 
platform containing figures of Hindu gods and goddesses^ and often by 
a beautiful screen, perforated in the wall near the first landing (as at • 
MadhavVav^). Likewise were decorated the pillars, or pilasters, which 
supported the roofs above. At Vayad there are two kinds of pillars: 
(l) Pillars with square base and shafts which are first square and then 
become octagonal and round; they are surmounted by disc-capitals 
and a four cornered bracket in the shape of dwarfs. The round part 
of the shaft is further ornamented with kirtimukhas, from which hang 
down festoons and a string of bells at intervals.® (2) Pillars have square 
bases and shafts with cut corners, surmounted by a disc-capital, covered 
with petals, and a simple inverted stair-type bracket.® At Madhav Vavi 
there are no pillars but pilasters, which are square and surmounted by 
corbelled brackets.^ The pillars in Barot Vav® have a square-tiered base* 
and a square shaft which is cut in the middle, and encloses a kalasa with 
a scroll design. 

Of the step-wells described above it is possible that none of them dates 
back to the Caulukyan time; for they have certain features, for example, 
the perforated screen wall, which came into existence under the Muslims, 
The Barot Vav, also, is a building of later times ; its pillars might have 
been taken from an older building.® 


* See Cousens, Somanatha, p. 55, pi, Iviii. The deities are treated separately 
under iconography, 

® pi. lix. Either this was done later, or the whole Vav is not so old as 

the 13th century, as Cousens says on the strength of Rds Mala, I, 278, For 
the perforated design of the screen is Muslim in origin, as he himself later 
points out. 

® See Burgess, ASWl,, IX, pi. cvi. ^ Cousens, Somandtha, pi. Ivii, 

5 See Fig. 78. Pillars of similar pattern are found in the Kasara temple, see 
Burgess, ASWl„ IX, pi. xci. 
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Nevertheless the step-wells, with their religious sculptures, artistic 
decorations and unusual architectural form, show a religious fervour and a 
sense of grandeur that ran through Gujarat/ 

Temples of the Caulukyan period fall into two groups ; (l) Early 

, , Type. (2) Late Type. Further, the first group 

Ca«l«kya» Temples ^ ^ . 

$ 

{a) Small, represented by temples at Sunak, Sandera, Ruhavi, 
Dilmal, Kasara, Dhinoj, Manod, all in North Gujarat; and 
Parbadi, Chaubari, and a few others in Kathiawar. 

(&) Large, represented by temples at Modhera, Rudramal 
( along with this are also considered the Kirtitoranas ) in 
North Gujarat ; the Sun temple on the Hiranya, Bhimnath, 
both near Somnath and Than in Kathiawar. 

The second ( Late Type ) group consists of the famous ^iva temple 
at Somnath, and the temples at Sejakpur and Gumli. 

Covering both the periods are the Jaina temples at Taringa, Sarotra, 
Abu, Girnar and ^atrunjaya, which are separately treated because they 
form a distinct group by themselves owing to the peculiarity of their plans. 

The criteria for the above classification which is partly chronological 
are: date and style of architecture. These are discussed below group 
by group. 


None of the temples of this group is definitely dated. But an inscrip- 


Early Type: 
Small Temples 


tion of Karna,® found at Sunak, donates land for 
the upkeep of a lake made at Sunak by one 
Thakkura Mahadeva (?)® and mentions Sandera, 


Laghu Dabhi, and Sunaka. These villages exist even today, so the identity 


of the place is not in question. Further, the creation of a lake presupposes 


1 Step-wells continued to be built after the 14th century. Remains are found 
at Asarwa ( Bai Harir’s Vav), at Adalaj, Ahmadabad, both of the 15th century ; 
at Uvarsad near Adalaj, at Chhatral, 12 miles north-west from the last mentioned, 
and at Isanpur near Ahmadabad. See Burgess, ASWI,, VIII, pp. 4, 10 and 13 and 
pis. iii, vi and xxiii. 

A kind of step-well seems to have existed in Asokan times. The seventh edict 
on Delhi-Topra Pillar mentions “flights of steps’^ {nimsidha) with reference to 
wells, SeeHultzsch, Inscriptions of AsoTca, pp. 130 and 135. 

^ Of. V. S. 1148; A. D. 1092. F7.. I, p. 316, 

® This is according to the interpretation of Hultzsch. 


10 
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a shrine of Mahadeva, reference to whom is made in the inscription/ Thus, 
already in the 11th century a temple ot Mahadeva was at Sunak. This, 
perhaps, was no other than the present temple of Nilakantha Mahadeva in 
the Sunak village, which stylistically belongs to this period. 

It is the style of Sunak temple, which is found in other temples, that 
binds them together in a group. These also form a unit geographically, all 
being situated in the Saraswati Valley, the home of the Caulukyas. 


The temple of NTlakantha at Sunak being complete up to the finial of 
its sikhara is described here as a type ; the rest are subsumed under it, 
and only their points of similarities and differences are noted. 


The temple of NTlakantha Mahadeva at Sunak consists of a shrine, 
Temple Sunak ^ mandapa^ or hall, which extends on either side, 

and a small porch m front of the mandapaJ In 
plan the whole structure is rectangular but deep cut recesses in the wall 
and corners give it a polyangular look. It is this characteristic which 
distinguishes the Caulukyan temple-plan from that of the earlier 
pre-Caulukyan, 


The roof of the porch is supported by four pillars each placed in the 
corner of a square. Next the mandapa» It is in reality square, but the 
projections on either side make it rectangular. On account of this peculiar 
construction,® there are sixteen pillars to support the roof, eight of which 
directly support the dome above. Inside, the dome, resting on an octagon^ 
rises in concentric circles, built on corbel principle. It is beautifully 
sculptured; in the centre is a pendant bud, while on its sides were once 
twelve Dev7s ”, or more probably dancing girls/ (about two feet high) 
supported by brackets (in the shape of dwarfs and men) projecting from 
a deep vertical tier of the upper frieze. 


Outside, the roof of the porch and the mandapa form small pyramids, 
the summits of which are crowned with a small amalaka and a kalaka^ and 
are surrounded at varying heights by smaller representations of the 


^ It does not mean *'to the lake built by Thakkura Mahadeva” as translated by 
Hultzsch, but I think the correct interpretation would be '*to the lake built for the 
Thakkura Mahadeva”. ‘Thakkura* is a common way of calling a deity. 

2 Burgess, ASIF/.. IX, pi. Ixxxii, fig. 1 ; here Fig. 11. 

3 See Ibid, 

^ See Ibid,, pi. Ixxxiv and Ixxxvi. 

^ It is only in Jaina temples that Devis are found in this position. Domes of 
Hindu temples have usually dancing figures. 
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same/ On its side were once panels of gods and goddesses many of which 
are now defaced. 

Unlike the earlier temples the pillars of the hall are ctlso now richly 
decorated. At Sunak, the lower part of the short pillars, supporting the 
roof, IS square, and plain, but the upper part has first an inset circle, 
sculptured with a beautiful scroll -design, then a vase with similar 
decorations on its sides.® From here the shaft is octagonal; the lower 
.half decorated with horizontal bands, ‘serpent’ and lozenge, intersected at 
each face of the octagon by a vertically hanging leaf ; above this are the 
kirtimukhas. The capital consists of two ‘plates’ with projecting 
shoulders. A bracket, carved with dwarfs, surmounts this. 

The mouldings of the mandapa-woll are decorated right from the base. 
Its basement mouldings are similar to those of the shrine, which is 
described below. The part corresponding to the janghd or wall of the 
shrine, is sculptured at intervals with gods and goddesses, inset between 
two ringed pilasters, the rest being enclosed with richly decorated slabs 
of stone. 

Now comes the shrine. It contains a hnga, which cannot be definitely 
said to be old. So also its doorway which is believed to be reconstructed.^ 
But the outside walls are undoubtedly old. From the earlier shrine walls 
they differ in three ways. In having (l) a number of recessed sides and 
corners, (2) profuse figure sculpture and ornamentation on them, (3) a 
series of base-and wall-mouldings. 

The whole building does not stand on a paved platform as at Modhera 
and elsewhere. Nevertheless, the basement moulding'’ is formed first by 

^ See Ibid,t pi. Ixxxiii. Also cf. Sandera temple roof. Here Fig. 32. 

^ These are called parivara (attendant) devatas. As many of them are destroyed 
beyond identification I have merely called them ** gods and goddesses”, 

® Perhaps the earliest representation of this vase-and-plant motif, almost 
identical with this, is in the Da&vatara Gupta temple (c.500A. D.) at Deogarh, 
C. I.; perhaps earlier still, at Bhumara (c. 400 A. D., ASIWC.^ 1920-21, 
pi. xxiv), then in the Ramesvara cave, Ellora (Elura). See Coomaraswamy, Yakia, 
II, pi, 21. For other earlier and later representations, and the significance of the 
motif, see Ibid,, p. 61. 

^ Burgess, ASWL, IX, p. 103. 

® The names are given as used by Burgess perhaps from the Prdsddamandana, 
The use of this late or early (?) work on architecture may be questioned ; but the 
words admirably describe the various parts, and some of them are purely Gujarati, 
in use even today. 
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a double plinth, called bhatas ; then comes jadamba^ inverted ‘cymarecta’ 

moulding decorated with broad leaves with deeply cut centre lines.* 

Above this are two kanis (“an astragal with a sharp edge between two 

deep recesses’* literally 'pointed edge*), surmounted with a band of 

Turtimukhas ( many of which are defaced ) ; over these are two bands called 

gajathara^ row of elephants and narathara^ row of men ( the latter is much 

defaced). Here ends the basement called pithaj and begin the 

wall-mouldings called mandovara reaching the cornice. 

* ’ 

The lowest member — ^a broad band cut vertically and horizontally — is 
called kumhhay and is decorated with figures of niched-gods and goddesses 
and amorous couples. Above this is a ' torus ^ termed kalasa, and over it, 
separated by a deep neck, is a moulding called kevala^ decorated with 
windows. Then comes the jangha or face of the wall, containing 
panels with figures of gods and goddesses and dancing figures, inset 
between two ringed pilasters and surmounted with caitya-windows. In 
the centre of each side there is a big niche containing a deity ; the one 
on the north side has a mutilated figure of the goddess Kali ;® on the south 
Bhairava,® and on the west Natesa.® Above it, the wall, at every corner, 
has a moulding, imitating pillar-capitals. Lastly comes the cornice or the 
chajdy a small slanting, ribbed-roof. 

Over this rises the sikhara. Its method of construction is not clear. 
It may be like the stepped-stkhara of the earlier period, but this is no 
longer apparent. Instead, the sikhara seems to bulge out in the middle, 
and then gradually curve inwards till it reaches the crowning stone, 
amalaka, surmounted by a finial. In fact, the tower has now become 
curvilinear, from the pyramidal of the past. This is not all. It undergoes 
two more changes. The central sikhara is now surrounded by other 
smaller sikharas on each of its faces, reaching above its middle part, and 
others placed below and around it. In respect of decoration, each face of 
the main sikhara forms three distinct sections, the central one jutting out 
prominently. The caitya-v^miow ornament has changed considerably in 
form* Its trefoil shape noticed at Sutrapada has become more complex, 
and it alternates with a lozenge ornament.* 


* It is a close representation of an inverted lotus leaf, with all its lines 
proportionately transcribed in stone. 

® See Burgess, ASWI., IX, pi. Ixxxi. 

® These are as described by Burgess, o. c., p. 104 ; their correct identification 
is given in the chapter on Iconography. 

^ gee pi. Ixxxiii. 
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This is in brief a typical Caulukyan temple of the 11th century 
Gujarat. It leaves behind simplicity of the plan and severity of the 
exterior as well as interior of the pre-Caulukyan temples. Instead, there 
is general profusion in mouldings as well as decoration, a quality which 
it shares with mediaeval temples of the Haihayas of Tripuri,^ Candellas 
of Jejakbhuti and with those at Ambarnath in the Konkan and elsewhere.^ 

The rest of the Early Type temples, though resembling the Sunak 
temple fall into four further groups, mainly owing to their plan, but also 
owing to the style of their kikharas* The first comprises one-shrine 
temples exactly like the one at Sunak, and includes the temples at Sandera,'^ 
Dhinoj,® Manod,^ Ruhavi,® Gorad,® Virta,’ Dilmal,®all in North Gujarat and 
the temple of Nilakantha at Miani,® and at Chaubari^® in Kathiawar. 

The second group consists of a solitary double-shrine at Viramgam.^^ 
The third comprises the triple-shrme at Kasara,^® the mandapa at 
Kanoda,^® and the temple at Parbadi^* in Kathiawar. The fourth includes 
the small shrines at Sandera and Wadhwan. 

In plan the temples of the first group were all originally similar 
One-shrine Temples, Sunak temple, consisting of a shrine and a 

Sunak-Type with a porch. But only the Sandera and 

Manod temples possess all the three intact/® 
The Ruhavi temple had lost its porch and mandapa^ when Burgess 
visited it. A new porch is now built instead/® In the case of the Gorad 
temple it had lost the roof of the mandapa which is now replaced by a 


^ For a detailed comparison between these and the Caulukyan temples 
see below, 

® Burgess, o. c., p. 108, 109, pi. xciv-v, 

® Ibid., p. 110, pi. xcvx-ix. ^ Ihid,^ p. 109, plan, pi. xcvi, fig, I 

5 Ibid,, p. 108, pi. xciii. ® Ibid , p. Ill, p. cii-iii. 

’ Ibid , plan only, pi, xcvi, fig, 4, ® Ibid,, pi. 88, pi. Ixviii. 

® Cousens, Somandtha, p. 69, pi, Ixxxviii. Ibid,, p. 63, pl. Ixxxii. 

“ O.C., VIII, p.91, 

Burgess, o. c., IX, p. 105, pis. xi, Ixxxvii-xcii, plan Ixxxviii, 

Ibid,^ p. 110, pl, xii. Cousens, o, c., p. 62, pl. Ixxi. 

^ Here Fig. 32. 

See Fig. 33, Also notice that the temple stands on an artificial brick 
mound, now paved. 
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Muslim dome. The Dilmal shrine retains only the shrine and the hall ; 
whereas at Dhmoj the temple is rebuilt completely but with the old 
material.^ At Chaubari the porch is complete, but it has lost its 
pyramidal roof; at Miani it is built with old material in pyramidal style, 
but is considerably later, for it lacks the crowning amalakas* 

Inside the mandapa^ the Sandera temple has a ceiling identical with 
the one at Sunak temple, only the number of dancing figures is 8^ 
instead of 12. 

The Dhinoj temple has naturally lost its old ceiling, but the one 
illustrated by Burgess from the porch roof — consisting of pure geometric 
design — is undoubtedly old.® At Manod a roof-panel^ has, what Burgess calls, 
a form of Visnu on ^esa. But it seems to be the Kaliyamardana scene.^ 
Neither Burgess nor Cousens says a word regarding the ceilings of other 
temples ; particularly Dilmal and Chaubari must have had one, as they still 
retain the old mandapa-xooi; Gorad has a rectangular ceiling, deeply 
cut, with rosettes set m squares.® The pillars supporting the porch and 
the hall-roof are short and as at Sandera, Dhinoj, Gorad and Dilmal 
they are decorated in the same way as at Sunak. At Miani the form is 
the same, but decoration is absent. The Chaubari photograph is indistinct, 
and so the decoration cannot be ascertained. 

The basement of the mandapa-woM at the Sandera temple as also 
of the shrine, has sunk into ground;’ but the decoration on the jahghd 
is identical with that at Sunak; so also the ma;nrfa^a-wall at Dhinoj. 
At Dilmal the basement mouldings are devoid of ornament, except with 
a row of klrtimukhas ; whereas the jahghdt wall-face, is enclosed with 
slabs of stones carved with florid scroll-design. It is similar at Chaubari, 
but at Miani the decoration on the slabs is absent. 


^ Its may be iatact as the photograph shows Burgess, o. c. 

pi. xcvii. 

^ See Fig. 44 ; now only 7. Burgess reports a similar ceiling from the temple 
of Nilakanthe^vara at Virta. It has only three bracket figures of the original 
twelve. Burgess, o. c., p. 111. 

® See Burgess, o.c., pi. xcviii. ^ Ibtd.f p. 109, fig. 109. 

® Similar panels are found in the Vimala temple, Abu, Somanatha, Somnath, 
JamiMasjid, Mangrol, Badami (ASIT/mI, pi. XXX) and in the temple of Krsna 
at Vaghli, Khandesh, (Cousens, Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan, pi, xxxvi). The 
question has been discussed under Iconography. 


6 


Burgess, o.c., pi. ciii. 


^ See Fig, 32. 
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Further, both the Sandera and Dilmal temples have low parapet 
walls in the shape oi high benches with back-rests^ which have identical 
ornamentation on the outside, consisting of a serpentine design on the 
horizontal bands and carved svastikas and crosses, inset a circle on the 
vertical slabs.^ 

As said before, only the temples at Dilmal and Sandera retain even 
remnants of the mandapa-xooiy rising as a pyramid and strewn over with 
• a series of cupola-like amalakas^ every one of which has lost its kalasa" 
On either side of this roof there was a large panel, containing figures of 
gods and goddesses, all of which are now mutilated. 

It is in the construction of the shrine that greatest resemblance is 
found between temples of this group. 

At Sandera, the basement mouldings have sunk into ground, only the 
gajathara, elephant row, is partly visible. Above this, the mouldings are 
similar to those of Sunak temple, only the kumhhi is not so profusely 
decorated with figure sculptures, the amorous couples being absent. The 
wall proper has panels of gods and goddesses, and the three principal 
niches on the back, i. e., west, north and south, have ^iva, Visnu and 
Brahma respectively.^ The basement mouldings of the temple-shrines at 
Ruhavi, Motab® and Gorad are similar to that at Sunak, except that the 
elephants of the gajathara are bigger, and the number of erotic figures 
greater. The principal niches at Ruhavi have on the north, Brahma and 
SarasvatT; west, ^iva-Parvatl ; and south, Laksmi-Narayana ; at Gorad, 
Mahakala on the north, Natesa on the east and “Bhairava” on the south.® 


^ Cf. The Haihaya temples at Chandreha and elsewhere. Banerji, MASI., 
No. 23, p. 35. Also the Calukyan temple Tarakesvara, at Hangal. See Cousens, 
Cha* Arch,t pi. Ixxxvi. 

^ Burgess, ASWI.t IX, pis. Ixviii and xciv. 

® The whole ornament consists of an inverted lotus-like stone— a cymarecta, 
deeply cut into ribs, and surmounted with a ribbed bud or cushion-like stone, similar 
to the amalaka of the sikhara, but much smaller This was crowned with a stone 
kalasa, many of which are lying about the Sandera temple, I brought one to 
Bombay and it is now in the Indian Historical Research Museum . St, Xavier’s 
College. 

* These are discussed separately under Iconography. 

^ Burgess, o. c., pi. ci, p. 111. Here there is a shrine only. 

® These are as mentioned by Burgess. As they are not illustrated, it is not 
possible to give their correct identification. 
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At Dilmal the basement mouldings and parts of the wall-mouldings 
are left undecorated except with a row of klrtimukhasj which it has in 
common with the mandapa-woM, The shrine- wall proper has, however^ 
identical decorations and figures as elsewhere, but the thing that is 
remarkable is the figure in the west niche said to be a ‘‘Vaishnava 
Trimurti,” because the central figure is Surya-Narayana seated on Garuda/ 

Chaubari and Miani have shrines similar to the one at Sunak but 
their niched deities are not mentioned. 

In the sikharas there is nothing worth noting. The sikhara of 
the Sandera temple is complete save for the amalaka^ which is partly 
broken ; only the Dilmal temple has the old type of sikhara right up to 
the kalasa. The broken limbs of the sikhara at Miani show how it was 
constructed. The interior was hollow® which was enclosed by vertical 
and horizontal slabs, perhaps on the corbel principle. The temples at 
Ruhavi and Dhinoj reveal the new style which had replaced the typical 
Caulukyan. At Ruhavi the change is not great, but it is significant. 
Between the amalaka and the sikhara is inserted, on each side, a face, 
other parts of it remaining the same.® 

At Dhinoj, this feature is continued, but the sikhara, while retaining 
its outline, has lost its caitya-'^irAcm ornament covering its surface, 
whereas the inset amalakas of before are indicated by an angular 
projection.^ sikhara, in fact, is much later. 

Viramgam presents an instance of double-shrine which so far seems to 
^ be unique in Gujarat/ It is situated on the 

ott e- rine, iramgam lake.® In the middle is a square 

mandapa; on its east is a shrine (now) dedicated to ^iva, while on the 
west it was Vaisnava.’ 


‘ Burgess, Ibid., p. 89. pi. Ixix, Ixxi, fig. 7; here Fig, 73. Its iconography is 
discussed below. 

® See Cousens, Somandtha, pi, Ixxxviii. 

® Burgess thought that the tower was more tapering than similar other 
sikharas, and the amalaka bigger and clumsy looking. The second point seems 
to be right. Regarding the inset faces, he says that they were added to ward of! 
evil spirits and were found on all the modern temples. Ibid., p. 108. 

^ Ibid. 

* Outside Gujarat one such temple is found at Hallur, in the Bijapnr District. 
ASIWC,, 1921, p. 121. 

Burgess, ASWJ,, VIII, p. 91, pi. Ixxiii, fig. I. 


6 


7 Ibid. 
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The shrines, externally, have recessed niches/ and in decoration of 
mouldings, are identical with those at Sunak. So also the stkhara. The 
mandapa, which is common to both, has twelve pillars and seems to be 
open/ It has a stepped roof. 

Though one cf the temples was Vaisnava, as Burgess says, the niches 
round both the shrines have Bhairava, Natesa and Mahakala, and on the 
door-lintels there is Ganesa, This proves, as indicated elsewhere, the 
^ popularity of the Saiva cult. The double-shrine may be placed in the 
11th- 12th century, the time of the construction of the lake. 


The Tximxixti-ntandira (triple-shrine) at Kasara® is in its style of 
architecture exactly similar to that at Sunak, 
except in plan, viz.^ the arrangement of the 
shrine, peculiarities of which are discussed below.^ 


Triple-Shrine, Kasara 


It consists of a central mandapa ( facing east ) round which, on its 
north, west and south sides, are grouped three shrines : one on the east is 
dedicated to ^iva; one on the north to Visnu; and that on the south to 
Brahma. 


The common hall had once a porch as at Sunak, but it is now no 
more. The hall itself, though common, is not large, about lO^- feet 
square.® It has twelve pillars which stand on the low screen (vedl) that 
encloses it. Inside, the hall is roofed by a dome, resting on an octagon, 
rising in concentric circles of “plain leaf -mouldings** in the centre of 
which is a pendant lotus. Externally, the roof is identical with that 
at Sunak. 


The pillars of the wall, both in decoration and construction, resemble 
those at Sunak. 


^ Ibtd.f pi. Ixxiv. 2 From the photo. 

® Or Kasra, Kasera, *‘to the east of the Banas river and about 14 miles west- 
north-west ” from Anhilvada, Burgess, AS W., IX, p. 105, pis. xi, Ixxxvii, xcii; 
plan Ixxxviii, fig. I. Here Fig. 21. 

* Triple-shrines on a different arrangement, each shrine separate, but forming 
a group, are reported from Amarkantafc and Deognna, Jabo State, C, I. Banerji, 
who found it, ascribes the one at Amarkantak to the Cedi king Karna, who, he 
thinks, borrowed the idea from Gujarat. See ASW’C., 1920-21, pis xix and xxi. 
Triple-shrine having a common mat^apa is also found at Bear in the Bijapur 
District. See lUd.t p. 122. 

^ Here Figs. 21 and 37. 

U 
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Though there is nothing new in the construction of each shrine, its 
decorations reveal new features. In order to bring out the character of 
each shrine the shrine-door and the principal niches round the shrine have, 
unlike an ordinary ^iva or Visnu-shrine, figures of each divinity 
exclusively. Thus, in the ^iva-shrine, the door is sculptured with Ganasa 
and ^iva in his various forms, and the niches contain figures of Mahakall, 
Bhairava, Mahisasura-mardim and Natesa,^ while the shrine itself once 
contained a Jwgcr, as there is no asana for an image. In the Visnu-shrine, 
there is no image now,^ but its remains. And on its wall-niches * 

can be seen figures of Laksmi-Narayana on Garuda, Trivikrama, Varaha, 
etc., all very badly defaced. The Brahma-shrine has Brahma with 
Sarasvati in the three niches and Brahma standing on the door."* 


Each shrine had its own sihhard which is now broken. In style it 
resembled that at Sunak. 

The only interesting point in this triple-shrine is the way in which 
the exclusive character of each deity is brought out ; whereas the common 
hall perhaps implies that the worshipper may be of any faith, for in 
essence the three deities are one. 


At Kanoda only the mandapcc is left. The shrine has disappeared. 

Because it had once three porches, showing thus 
Mandapa, ano a ^ different feature, it is discussed separately. 
Architecturally, however, it resembles the manclapa of the Sunak temple 
in every respect, except in the size of its pliha or basement, which is 
smaller, and thus has no elephant ” and man'* courses.® Again its dome 
has sixteen brackets which support many figures — dancers and musicians. 


Regarding the triple-shrine at Parbadi,^ not much can be said, as 
Parb d* Cousens gives neither the plan nor its detailed 

^ description. It can only be gathered that the 

shrine had a common hall as at Kasara, which is now fallen. The three 
deities to which it was dedicated are not definitely known. Cousens 
thinks that they may be ^iva, Visnu, Surya or Brahma. 

further notes that around the main temple which was dedicated 
to Siva were four smaller shrines, which formed with it a pancdyaiana 


^ There are four. The one more must be a wall-panel, 

2 It is perhaps the image said to be lying inside; Ibid , pis. xi, and xcii, 7. 
® Ibid , pi. xci. ^ Ibid., pi. xcii, fig. 6. 

" Ibtd,, pi, XI. ® Burgess, O.C., pi. xii 

^ Cousens, Somamtha, p. 62, pi. Ixxi. 
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group. In other respects, architecture and decoration, the temple belongs 
to the Sunak group but because it is built on a platform^ it looks higher 
than that at Sunak. 


There are two temples, both small, one at Sandera, in Gujarat, the 
other at Wadhwan, in Kathiawar which form a 
distinct group by the style of their sikharas* 


Sandera Group 


The Sandera temple consists of a square shrine and a broken 
manda^a^ Ganek figures on the shrine-door, as do the Navagrahas on 
the lintel above it. Outside, the base of the shrine is bereft of any 
ornament, but the wall proper has a series of relief-panels of gods 
and goddesses. 


The sikhara is simple. Just as the pre-Caulukyan temple had no 
attached sikharas^ so also this temple has not Nevertheless, its tapering 
shape shows that it is nearer in time to the Caulukyan temples, which is 
also shown by the wall-decoration and the ornamentation on the short 
pillars of the mandapa. The temple, therefore, is not really archaic as it 
looks,® though its single curvilinear sikhara does resemble the Orissan* 
temples called Rekha.® At the most it precedes its neighbouring temple 
by a few years of the eleventh century.® 


The temple at Wadhwan is called the temple of Ranik Devi, because 
p -ir n • T huilt in her memory, according to a legend, 

Wadhwa™^ Siddharaja Jayasimha.^ Now only the shrine 

remains. The front porch has disappeared. 
Above the doorway of the shrine are figures of Ganapati, Brahma, ^iva 
and Visnu, in a row, while on the frame itself there is Ganapati. The 
original Uhga from the shrine is replaced by a modern one. 

Outside, the shrine is decorated with a row of MriimukhaSf caitya- 
windows, kirtimukhas and hanging bells, and just below the cornice with 


^ As it appears from the photograph ; it is not mentioned by Cousens. 

2 Burgess, ASWI., IX, p, 109, pi, xciv-v; here Fig, 32, 

® Ibtd, * Ibid, 

® Cf. Bose, Canons of Orissan Architecture, pis, facing pp. 79, 90*-92. 
But there is a difference between the two. In the Rekha, the main part of the 
sikhara called Gandi rises straight up to a short height and then curves suddenly 
inwards. Secondly there is a big neck (called Beki) between ihii Amla and the 
Gandi, whereas at Sandera it is very narrow, 

® See above 79-80. 

See Cousens, Somandtha, pp. 53-54, pis, ly-lvi. 


7 
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a row of carved leaves. The sikhara is similar to that of the small temple 
at Sandera, only it is a little higher. This similarity, attained by leaving 
out figure sculpture, and arranging the other ornaments at intervals, gives 
a refined look to the whole temple. Perhaps it was consciously done, in 
consonance with the refinement of Jayasirhha’s soul, brought about by 
Eanik Devi’s self-immolation. 


In the second group of Early Type temples along with the 
Sun-temple at Modhera are placed the Sun-temples* 
Hiranya and elsewhere But it must be 
said at the outset that chionologically other 
Sun-temples are later than that at Modhera. And though they a^so 
differ from the latter in respect of decoration, etc., still in their plan they 
greatly resemble the Modhera temple.^ That is why they are here discussed 
together. 


None of them is dated; nevertheless the Modhera temple can be 
placed in the 11th century on two grounds : (l) the back wall of the shrine 
has an inscription which reads upside down, Vikrama Sainvat 1083, that 
is, A. D. 1026''27; this may refer to the lime of the temple;^ (2) its style 
of architecture, particularly the decoration of the columns, and toranas^ 
resembles that in the Jaina temple of Adinatha, built by Vimala in 
1031-2* at Delwara, Abu, The temple thus belongs to the reign of 
Bhima I ( A. D. 1022-63 ), 


The Sun-temple at Modhera consists of the shrine proper 
i,garbhagrha)y a hall [iudhamandapa)^ an 
outer hall or the assembly hall ( sahhdmandpa 
or rahgamandpa)t and a kunda^ a sacred 
pool, now called Ramakunda.® 


The sabhamandapa does not form part of the main body of the 
temple, but is a distinct structure placed a little away in front of it. 
Both, however, are built on a paved platform. In plan the shrine and 
the gu4hamandapa form a rectangle, with one projection on ’ each of the 
smaller sides (forming the entrance and the back niche of the shrine), 
and two projections on each of the longer sides.® It measures 51 feet 


^ Perhaps because all the temples are dedicated to Surya. 

® Burgess, A STY/., IX, p, 81. 3 jtqj. details see below, 

^ Burgess, o.c., p. 81; El,, IX, p. 148, for the inscription recording the date. 
* See Xbid., plan, pi. xlviii; here Fig. 13 and 35. 

® See fig. plan ; here Fig. ^3 and 35~36, 
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9 inches by 25 feet 8 inches. This is almost equally divided between 
the garbhagrha and the gudhamandapa* 

The garbhagrha is 11 feet square inside, and has a pradaksinamdrga 
formed by a passage between its own walls, and the outer walls of the 
temple. Slabs of stone, carved on the inside with rosettes, covered the 
passage ; the kikhara that surmounted this is now no more. 

The construction of the shrine is different from those previously 
• described. There is a cell below the level of the ordinary (upper) cell, 
where the floor has now fallen. And this Burgess calls two storeys 
But it appears that the image proper ( whose seat is now lying in the pit )» 
was enshrined in the upper cell. And the lower was perhaps meant for 
storage purposes.^ 

Inside, the shrine walls are severely plain. The doorway, however^ 
is sculptured with figures of Surya seated in panels and surrounded by 
dancers and amorous couples.^ All the figures are badly mutilated, while the 
“ dedicatory image on the door frame is completely destroyed. It would 
have been interesting to know what the image was, Surya or Ganek, 
because many other temples, though dedicated to Visnu or Surya, have 
Ganesa on the door-lintel. 

The interior simplicity of the shrine-walls is amply balanced by the 
immensity of the carvings on their exterior. As at Sunak the base and the 
wall of the shrine and hall are divided into a series of mouldings, each of 
which is decorated in its own way. The base or pntha^ has first a square 
member, called *'bhata'' (or Sanskrit '' tipanaiy' {ox updna -which 


^ Perhaps jewels, as Burgess suggests. There is, however, no way to get into 
this cell, except by jumping ; unless we suppose that a ladder was used to get down. 

, 2 Ibid., pis. li-lii. 

® The expression is not quite correct as used by Burgess and Cousens. They 
use it in the sense that the place was occupied by the image to whom the shrine was 
dedicated, whereas I have shown elsewhere that the place was usually occupied by 
Ganek, irrespective of other considerations, as a lord of auspicious occasions. He 
is really installed here as a mmgala murti. 

^ This Sanskrit synonym for the base of buildings and pillars is used by 
Burgess and Cousens, Burgess, o. c„ p. 76. Acharya, Dictionary of Hindu 
Architecture, p. 349, cites instances from Silpaidstras , etc., which show that 
pitha usually meant ** pedestal of an idol, the yoni part of the Phallus, a 
ground-plan, a religious seat, ” while the word for the base of buildings and columns 
was adhisthdna. Ihid^., p. 17. 

s Acharya, o.c., 98, gives updna, a rectangular moulding. He does not 
mention either updnah or bhata. 
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is repeated twice over ; over this is a cymarecta moulding, padma or 

padmaUal and “not decorated with broad leaves ” as Burgess 

says, but in the form of an inverted lotus leaf.^ Over it is a “ fillet ’* 
or an astragal with a sharp edge between two deep recesses, called in 
Sanskrit antarita^ Above this, is a band, patia, of Mrtimukhas^ 

** having a thin moulding called chhajdh^ along its lower edge Over this 
is another chhajdh^ separated by a neck Over this is a broad 

paHi^ band, carved with elephants, called gajathara^ Over this is^ 
another band, carved with men in various attitudes called narathara^ 
Here the basement mouldings end. 

The wall mouldings called ^^mandovara*'^^ begin with a moulding, 
called kumhha^^ a pitcher, with a broad undecorated band on its lower part, 
but itself ornamented with a row of oval discs over this is a pitcher-like 
member called This is surmounted with a broad band, decorated 

with cciitya-windav^s, colled'* kevala*\^^ Over this is a similar member 
called mdnchii^ separated from the one below by a deep band ; separated 
by a thin fillet is the panelled face of the wall, called '^jahghd This is 
decorated with figures of gods, but the arrangement is such that figures 
of Surya to whom the temple is dedicated, are more prominently placed 

^ Ibid,^ p. 337, 2 Hence the name padma ^ a lotus. 

2 Ibid,, p. 47. Burgess, o, c., p. 76. He also calls it kanU which is not 

mentioned by Acharya. ^ Ibid,, p. 330. 

® Ibid^f p. 132, gives ktrti-vaktrat monumental face, but does not mention 

klrtimukha at all. 

® This is a purely Gujarati woid. It is not mentioned by Acharya. 

^ Acharya, o. c,, p. 71, does not use it in the sense given by Burgess, o. c., 
p. 76. Acharya calls it **a moulding like the fillet, but with greater projection ”, 

® This expression is not mentioned by Acharya, o. c., p. 157, 

® Not mentioned by Ibid, lo Not mentioned by Ibid, 

According to Acharya, o. c., pp, 25, 41 kumbha is one of the mouldings of 
adhisthdna (base), called pushpa-pushkala, mdncha-bandha, kreni-bandha and 
kumbha^bandha. is Ljjje the Sun’s disc. 

^3 Acharya under **kalaia** refers us to kalasa-bandha undev kumbha^ 
bandha, where it cannot be traced. w ^ot mentioned by Acharya. 

Not mentioned as such by Acharya. But resembles mdncha-bandha, p. 462. 

^8 Acharya does not give this meaning. He gives the equivalent “the leg 

” and explains it as a part of the leg from the ankle to the knee, p. 206. 

This is not the usual meaning oijahghai here it means the thigh, the broad parf 
of a building, Burgess’ use seems to be more appropriate. 
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than those of others/ Besides these there are smaller panels containing 
dancers etc. But particular attention is paid to Surya figures which have 
been sculptured in the niches round the pradaksinamarga, as well as 
outside in three niches on each side of the three windows in the shrine wall. 
Generally Surya is shown in these sculptures as standing, with two arms, 
bearing lotuses and driven by seven horses.^ 

Over every panelled figure is a small cornice, which is surmounted with 
^ a ** triangular pediment”, consisting of caj7ya-windows, called 
The moulding above this consisting of projecting bands of caitya-mndows 
and ktrtimickhaSf is called "^mdlahvdh^ Over this is the topmost member 
of the mandovara, the principal comice, called ^^chhajlt,^ The wall was 
crowned with the kikhara, of which no remains are left tojudge the shape. 

The gudhamandapai as said before, has three projections; the 
entrance, facing east, others being the side windows, one on each side. 
These were enclosed by perforated stone screens,® the northern of which is 
in ruins, while the southern has disappeared. 

As at Sunak and other smaller temples the mandapa was roofed by a 
dome which perhaps rose in concentric circles, supported by eight principal 
columns arranged m an octagon, and with four pillars arranged in a line in 
front of the shrine, and two columns placed in the recesses of the windows 
and the entrance.*^ 

The decoration and formation of these columns is treated separately, 
along with those of the sabhdmandapa. 

The sabhdmandapa or the assembly hall, in general outline* 
resembles a parallelogram, and the rows of columns which open the entrance 
on each side form its diagonals. Externally the mandapa is most 
beautifully decorated. Each of the four sides is cut into a series of 
recessed-corners, which give the building the appearance of a star in a 


^ See here Fig. 69. But Brahma’s position is not less prominent here. 

2 See Fig. 69. 

® Not mentioned by Acharya. Above this Burgess places another member 
called dhodiat which, when comparing with the illustration, is found to be the 
same as the pediment. 

^ Seems to be Prakritized word from the Sanskrit row of rosaries. 

It is not mentioned by Acharya. 

^ The Sanskrit equivalent is karnikd. See Acharya, o. c., p. 120. 

® See Burgess, 0 . c., p. xlix. ^ Seeplan, pi, xiviii. Here Fig, 36^ 
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plan. Further, they consist of a series of mouldings. The base, pltha 
or adhisthanay is smaller than that of the shrine, because two courses of 
fillets or astragals are omitted. In other respects the mouldings are the 
same as those of the shrine, only the padm<x is more richly decorated 
with floral ornament. But the wall mouldings are different. First, above 
the band of naYathara^ separated by a fillet, is a band, filled with panels 
of gods, dancers, etc. — and is called rdjasena} Over this is the wall 
proper, decorated with large vertical panels of gods and goddesses and slabs 
of stone with floral design. This moulding is called ^\edV^^ and is said to 
correspond to the iahghd of the mandovara. The cornice above this is 
called and supports a member, called ^^kaksdsccna^*^ which 

slopes outwards and on the inner sides forms a bench-rest to the bench, 
dsana, which runs round the interior of the hall. This looks like the 
vedikd of the Buddhist caves, but in addition to the rail-pattern, there are 
erotic figures.® 

Over this was the roof in the shape of a stepped pyramid, as at 
Sunak, and Sandera,® but almost all of it has now fallen. The interior of 
this roof was formed by a ceiling, rising in tiers.^ This rested on the 
pillars arranged in an octagon. But its height is increased, as in the 
Vimala’s temple at Abu, by stilting the supporting columns, to whose 
capital a short shaft, surmounted by a sur-capital, is added to support 
the lintels.® 

Thus, we get foranas, or decorated cusped arches, which spring 
from the lower brackets of the columns and touch the lintels. They are 
of two kinds ( 1 ) semicircular, and ( 2 ) triangular. The former has 


^ The term does not occur in Acharya, o.c., p. 523. Perhaps it implies a 
royal road rdja-patha or rdjavUhi^ shown by the cosmopolitan character of its 
figure sculpture, 

2 Acharya, o.c., p, 565, does not give this use of the word though it 
is said to mean a moulding and used as such in Buddhist caves. 

® Not mentioned by Ihid, 

* The term as such does not occur in Ihid.^ but kaksdhandha forms a class of 
base-mouldings, see Ihid*, p. 105. 

® For the illustration of these mouldings, see Burgess, o. c., pi xlix, and 
pp. 78-79. 6 See Here Fig. 32 

^ Cf. here Fig. 45-46. From Vimala’s temple, Abu. 

® Burgess, o, c., p. 79. Cf. here Abu Fig. 51 and 54. 

® See p. Iv, from the interior of the Gudhamai^apa, Also cf. similar 
f rom Rudramala, Ibid., p. xxxvii, and Vadnagar, pi. lix. Here Fig. 55-56. 
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cusped arches^ with tips, while its broad band is carved with minute 
figures. The second is really a triangle, with a round apex, and wavy 
sides,® similarly decorated with tips and figures. Many of the tips are 
now broken and the figures defaced. 

The brackets from which these toranas spring are usually in the 
shape of makaras, and may be called the makara-ioranaSi or citra4oranaSi 
because of their decorations.® As mentioned before, they show great 
• resemblance to the toranas in the Vimala temple, while they differ from 
those of Tejahpala’s, which was built two centuries later. These are 
exactly in the shape of a triangle, and the arrangement of figures, each 
figure in a small niche by itself, is strikingly different.^ 

The pillars® in the shrine and the hall are of mainly two kinds: 
(1) short, resting on the wall, and supporting the roof above; (2) pillars with 
tall columns, which rise directly from the floor. 

In the first kind of pillars the shaft is square, for about half its 
height, then comes a vase, after which the shaft becomes octagonal and 
is surmounted with a capital, and a bracket. The square part is decorated 
with a floral design in a circle® on each of its faces; the vase part is 

similarly decorated on each of its corners, while the octagonal section 

consists of four bands, the topmost being that of ktritimnkhas. The 
capital consists of three plate-like members — annulets’ — the topmost 
being decorated with “drop*’ projection. 

In the second kind of pillars the shaft rests on a square® or octagonal® 
base. This may be called kumbhi. Each of its faces is adorned with a 
triangular ornament or a niched-god. Over this is a member, called 
kalasa, and over it, separated by a deep band, is the kevala, decorated 

with cazVy^r-windows. Above this is a band of ktritmukhas. Over this 


^ Which may be called ‘multifoil’ arch; cf. Fletcher, of Architecture, 

fig. 159. ^ May be called a form of * trefoil ’ arch ; cf. Ibid, 

® Cf. Acharya, o.c.,p. 246. * See Fig. 51 and 54. 

^ No comparison is instituted between these pillars and those mentioned by 
the Mdnasdra and other books on architecture cited by Acharya, o. c , p. 645, as 
the Modhera or Gujarat pillars are generally composite, while the varieties 
mentioned by Acharya are of uniform shape. 

^ Often semi-circular, and contains a makara, elephant's head, and a 
ktrtimukha. See Burgess, o.c., pi, liii-v. 

^ Similar to the capital in doric order. Cf, Fletcher, History of Architecture, 
fig. 21. ® See Burgess, o.c., pi. 111. ® See Ibid,, pi. Hv., , 

n 
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is a triangular pediment, consisting of windows. From here 

begins the shaft. It is decorated first with large standing figures— usually 
dancers— placed in each of the eight faces of the shaft, enclosed with 
ringed-pilasters. A beautifully carved, round, pillow-like plate^ separates it 
from a smaller band depicting various scenes, involving men and beasts t 
over this, separated by a short annulet is a still smaller band containing 
sixteen standing human figures. Above this, similarly distinguished is a 
row of leaves. From here the shaft becomes circular, and has three^ or 
four bands, containing a row of men (fighters), lozenges and circles, and" 
lastly a beautiful row of klrtinmhhas, each of which is separated by a 
chain and bell ornament. 

A capital similar to that of the short pillar surmounts this, which is 
crowned with a -bracket in the case of the eight stilted pillars, and 

with dwarfs in the rest.^ The eight stilted pillars are further surmounted 
with a short circular shaft and capital, identical with the one just described, 
and this is crowned with a bracket of volutes'^ and pendant leaves. The 
decoration of the pilasters is very much like that of the short pillars, and 
resembles that at Sunak. The large columns resemble those in the temples 
at Somnath, Abu® (Tejahpala’s), Sidhpur (Rudramal),® Vadnagar,’ in their 
mouldings and decorations, but they have not much in common with 
those at Ambarnath, or the columns of the Caiukya temples in Karnataka, 
or those of the Haihaya and Candella temples. However, there are 
many points of similarity between the Gujarat and the contemporary 
temples of Rajputana.® 

The figure sculptures at Modhera deserve special notice. Unlike 
other temples the walls near the shrine are sculptured with Surya, so also 
the panels adjoining the three windows in the shrine. This indicates that 
the temple was dedicated to Surya. 


^ Like the * of the wall-mouldings. Cf. Acharya, o. c., p, 67, 

^ Very often the lowest of these bands has square holes in it, perhaps for 
supporting bracket figures. See pL Iv. 

Except the pillars at the door-way of the shrine which have brackets similar 
to those of the stilted pillars. ‘ 

^ We may say Volute-Ixke’. It partly resembles the scroll of the Greek Ionic 
order. See Fletcher, o, c., fig. 23. 

See Fig. 54. 6 See Fig. 55 and Burgess o. c., pi. xxxix. 

See Fig. 56 and pi. Mi. 

See below for references. 
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In other niches and corners occur figures of Siva and Visnu in various 
forms, Brahma, Nagas and goddesses. Wherever these remain whole, 
sufficiently to be identified, they have been discussed under iconography. 
But elsewhere, particularly on the walls, small flat ceilings and lintels of 
the sabhamandapa, are depicted scenes, many of which, I think, are 
from the Rdmdyana} And it is the first place in Gujarat^ where such 
scenes are found in an ancient temple. The scenes, if studied, might 
, throw light on the popularity of the Rama-story in Gujarat. 

In front of the sahhdmaitdapa tvas once a Jurtiioranay a triumphant 
arch ; of this the pediment and the torana have disappeared, only the two 
pillars remain.® The mouldings and decorations of these are similar to those 
of the wall of the sahhdmandapa and the pillars. Through the ktrtiiorana 
a flight of stairs led to the kunda^ (reservoir), now called Rdma-kunda 
but originally perhaps known as Surya-ktiiida, 


The situation of the Sun-temple on the Hiranya river, on a hillock 
amidst mango-groves, is so enchanting that at 
first sight it seems to belong to the ancient 
period.^ But it resembles in plan the garbhagrha and gudhamandapa 
of the Modhera temple. It has no sahhdmandapa. 


Sun-temple on the Hiranya 


Cousens places it in the 14th century, for, among its basement 
mouldings, there is an asvathara^ a course of horse-mouldings, which is 
never found either by itself or along with others in a small temple of the 
Caulukyan period, and thus Cousens rightly points out that this incorrect 
use of it denotes a much later date,® when the canons and use of architecture 
were in decadence. This is also shown by the ill-proportioned size of the 
front porch. To this may be added the fact that it is not a typical 
Sun-temple, because it has Gane^ on the lintel of the shrine door- way, 


^ Unfortunately it was not possible to stay at Modhera and study these. But 
it is these, I think, which give the in front of the temple, the name 

Rama-kunda. 

^ Outside Gujarat, Rimayana scenes are found in an early Calukyan temple 
of Virupaksa at Pattadkal. See Cousens, Cha. Arch., p. 64^65 ; pi. xliii-iv, and xlvi. 

3 See Fig. 36. ^ See Fig, 35. 

® See Cousens, Somandiha^ p. 29 ; pi. xiii. 

^ From its general appearance, it is likely to be placed earlier. And want of 
decoration may be farther cited as evidence. But whatever decoration there is, is 
an icnitation of the best period of Gujarat architecture and not its forerunner. 
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and the niches round the shrine have figures of Laksmi-Narayana, 
Siva-Parvatl, and Brahma-Sarasvati.^ 

Anyhow, it is interesting to see how it imitates the true Caulukyan 
temple. As shown by the plan, it consists of a shrine with a 
pradaksinamarga and a gudnamandapa^ and has a small porch in front. 
Inside, the shrine is very simple and has a small image of Surya. Its 
door-frame has on one side a panel of niched-gods? the shaft is otherwise 
bare; above the lintel there is a panel of Navagrahas, and on the lintel • 
itself there is an image of Ganapati. 

Outside, the shrine walls are simple compared with those at Modhera. 
The only ornament is the asvathara on (base); the kumbhi has 

niched-gods and goddesses, separated by intervals. So also the jahgha of 
the wall has fewer figures. Above this there is a band of ktrfimukhas, and 
the cornice. Like the Modhera temple the pradaksittamarga has no 
windows, but niches which contain figures of gods and goddesses. 

The mandapa has a row of six pillars in the centre, and four pilasters 
on each side which once supported the roof above. The central ceiling of 
this roof has lost its middle portion, but the remainder is decorated 
with ktriimukhas which is totally dissimilar from the earlier decoration. 


The pillar decoration too is diflferent. It has an octagonal base; the 
shaft, for about half its height, is 16-sided, then becomes round, which is 
adorned with a row of projecting hamsas (swans), string courses, and a 
band of ktriimukhas. The capital, as at Modhera, consists of two 
annulets, without the ^‘drop projection’*, and is surmounted with brackets 
of volutes and pendant bells.® 

The sikhara is interesting too. Not only the shrine-but also the 
poTch-sikhara is surrounded by a group of smaller sikharas up to some 
height t while on the main sikhara figures of Surya and others are found 
up to a height^ never noticed in other temples except those' which are 
known to be late. 


The temple of Surya-Narayana, near Somnath, is cited by Burgess, but 
no account is given.® From its plan,® it appears 
to be identical with that of the Surya temple 


Surya-Narayana Temple 


^ Cousens, O.C., p. 30. Images of Surya are also found on the outside walls, 
while there are some figures on the sikhara. 

® See Fig. 53. ® See Cousens, o. c., pL xii, ^ See IhU. 

® Burgess, ASWl.^ IX, p. 75. He cites his book a Yisit to Somndtha, 
p, 24, which I could not trace in London and Bombay. 

» Burgess, ASWl.^ VoL IX, p. 74, fig. 7, 
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already discussed. It has a shrine surmounted by a stkhara,^ a pmdqksina 
mdrga^ with three niches and a gudhamandapa, with two windows, one 
on either side. Within, there are six pillars. In front there is a porch. 
In the absence of details, its further description is not possible, but this 
sufficiently describes the similarity in plan between the three Surya temples* 


Sun-Temple, Than 


Under the group of Large Type Temples may also be brought a 
Sun- temple at Than.^ It belongs to the late 14th 
century, A. D. 1376, being erected by one Simha, 
son of Butada Lakha of the Kathi caste.® Its detailed description is not 
necessary. The decoration on the outside walls once more illustrates how 
the architects were trying to keep up the old tradition, the manifold 
mouldings, with figures, etc. Inside, the ornamentation on the door-frame^ 
is a mixture of old and new tendencies. The Ganesa figure on the lintei 
is disproportionately big ; while below, on either side of the door, is a 
peculiarly large panel containing figures — ^all of which are badly defaced. 
The capital of the pilasters of the door, again, is totally different from 
those noticed in the earlier temples. In every respect this temple 
indicates the end of the truly Caulukyan style. 

The famous Eudramal or Rudramahalaya, at Sidhpur, was perhaps 
one of the earliest and largest Caulukyan temples. 
It was first built® by Mularaja in the 10th 
century, but perhaps reconstructed, according to a tradition,® by Siddharaja 
Jayasitnha in the 12th century. Burgess thought that in size and 
appearance it perpaps resembled the Padmanabha temple at Gwalior, of 
the late 11th century.’ It might have also resembled the stone temple at 
Gumli,® in Kathiawar. 

But at present so little of it remains — only four pillars of the north 
porch and five pillars of the east porch of the mandapa ( one of these is 


Rudramal 


^ See Fig 42. ® Cousens, o. q., p. 47-49 ; pi. xlvi ; plan pL xlix. 

® Ihid., p. 49. ^ See Tbid.^ pi, xlix. 

® According to the tradition, which Burgess notes (ASWI,, Vol. IX, p. 59), 
Rudramahalaya was left incomplete by Mularaja. This does not seem to be true. 
For Mularaja’s Kadi grant, /A., VI, p. 101, definitely says •* Having worshipped 
Rudramahalayadeva at Sristhala, on the Praci Sarasvati......’’ which implies 

the existence of the temple, See Burgess, o.c., pp. 59-61. 

Burgess, o.,c., p.,63, fig, 2; also Fergusson, His. of Ind. and East. .Arolt., 
fig. 339 ; Griffins, Famous Monuments of Central India ^ pp, 71-82, pis. xKi-iii and 
xlv. There are no signs of any toranas at Sas-Bahu (Padmanabha) temple. 

Burgess, AKK,t p. 78; pi, xl-lii and Cousens, Somandtha, p. 36, pis. xxiv-vi. 
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inside the door of the adjoining house), four pillars of the back of the 
man(^apa^ a torana and one cell at the back — that the original plan of the 
temple can only be guessed.^ 

From the remains as they now stand only this much can be made 
out for certain, that the groups of four pillars at * A and at ‘ B * indicate 
that there were porches on three (?) sides (of the mandapa ? ) as in the 
Somanatha temple ; further the position of the four pillars at ‘ C * and the 
lintel thereon shows that it once formed part of an octagonal mandapa^ * 
which was perhaps three storeys in height (if not on all, at least on the 
east front of the sikhara, as Burgess concludes'*^). Of these remains 
it is proposed to discuss in detail the architecture and decoration of the 
pillars at * C ’, the architecture of the porches and that of the kirtlstambha 
or iorana.^ 

At ‘ C * there are four pillars in a line ; of these, each pillar at the 
end is much larger than the two intermediate ones. All the four support 
a lintel, over which stand two pillars, supporting another lintel above 
them** (part of the second storey). The size of the stones of these pillars 
is said to be exceptional, for their shafts are of a single block 12 feet 
in height; while in width the outer pillars are 4 feet in diameter, and the 
inner ones feet® 

Not so much in their decoration, as in their crisp, deep cutting 
they seem to be unique. It appears that the square plinth, if at all 
existing, is either buried underground or its edges are destroyed. The 
base above this is octagonal. But unlike that at Modhera, Somnatb, or 
elsewhere, it is deeply cut into a series of projecting kanis or astragals, 
and further adorned with eight seated panelled figures. Separated by a 
deep neck is the jahgha, corresponding to the walhmouRiings. Here 
are eight standing figures of gods, all mutilated. Above this a^e small 
bands, containing eight seated goddesses ; over this bands of leaves, and 
kirtimukhas ; then projecting corbels to support the bracket figures that 

^ See Burgess, ASWI,t IX, p. 63, pi. xxxviii and also fig. 3, p. 65, 

See Ibid,, pi. xxxviii, 

3 He cites Tod {Travels in Western India, p. 141.) who saw **two storeys, 
each supported by four columns, and the columns of a third storey, preserving, 
without any entablature ” Ibid,, p. 64. 

^ Besides these, there are old pillars and ceilings in the Jami Masjid adjoining 
the Rudramal and a kkhara. The latter perhaps represents the style of the 
itkhara that once crowned Rudramahalaya. See Burgess, o. c., fig. 4, p. 68 and 
pi. xlv; here Fig. 34. 

® See Ibid,, pi, vi ; here Fig. 58. 


Ibid., p. 67. 
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once adorned the capital, as they still do at Vadnagar and Gumli : above 
this, the shaft becomes circular, and is cut into three deep bands. 
Over this is the capital, which consists of three or four annulets from the 
topmost of which hang down beautifully carved leaves, while the lowest 
has “drip projection.” Over this are brackets, also very richly decorated. 

Many of its decorative motives are similar to those in the temples 
at Modhera and Somnath, but the carved leaves seem to be unparalleled 
,in Gujarat (excepting at Vadnagar), especially in their deep cutting. 
The two small bands of seated devts above the large standing figures, 
remind us of similar bands in a Somnath pillar.^ 

The pillars® of other porches are similar to these. 

The architraves of the pillars just described® as well as of other 
porches,^ are richly sculptured with figures and foliated designs. The 
architrave surmounting the pillars at G has, among other decorations, 
a row of seated gods, with an attendant on either side. Above this is 
a band of foliated designs. Elsewhere® different scenes are portrayed. 
In one there is a person going in a palanquin,^ and on either side there 
are dancers; in another two elephants perform some physical feats; 
whereas in others war-scenes seem to be depicted. 

The Kirtistamhha^ or Torana that now remains, of the possible two 
or three,® is built on the same principle as at 
Kirtitoranas Vadnagar, and the ruined one at Modhera. But 

in the decoration of its mouldings, it differs from that of the latter. 


^ See Cousens, Somanatha, pi. ix ; the second pillar from the left. This 
gives another proof that Somanatha’s interior is not much later than that of 
Rudramahalaya. ® Burgess, ASWl , IX, pis. xxxvii and xli, 

® See pi. xl. ^ See Ibid,, p, xxxvii and xlii, 

5 See Ibid., pi. xi. ® See Ibid., pi. xlii. 

The shape of the palanquin is similar to those in the ceilings in the Vimala 
and Tejahpila temples, Abu. 

® It should be properly called Tof^ana and not KlHistamhha ; for it is by this 
name that the earliest known gateway~that at Bharhut-is called. See El., X, 
Appendix, p. 65. The latter stands for a solitary pillar only as the Meharauli Iron 
pillar at Delhi; while the former is really a twofold arch, one standing between and 
the other on two pillars. Its fuU name would be Kiriiiorana or even Man^alatorana , 
as it stands in front of a temple. See Acharya, DiGtionary, p. 132, and p, 659 
where the instances cited by him ( Kauham Stone Pillar Ins. of Skandagupta, CII., 
in, p. 67, and Conjeeveram plates of Krishna-Deva-Raya, El., XIII, p. 127) refer 
to a single pillar. The two inscriptions of Yasodharman, CII., Ill, No. 33 and 34 
also speak of a single pillar which may be called a kirti or vijaya or ranastambhcr^ 

Burgess, o, c., p. 67* 
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The existing torana is situated to the north of the front porch (at 
E in pi. xxxviii)*andconsi£ts of two pillars that support a richly carved 
architrave, over which is a pediment in the shape of a triangular arch. 
This springs from makara-rmviihs^ and rests on four smaller columns. A 
torana, semi-circular in shape, once adorned the inside of the pillars. It 
sprang from elephant brackets and touched the sofit.* Both the toranas 
thus are decorative, and not structural, as the main part is played by 
the architrave and the brackets. 


The bases of the pillars, in comparison to ordinary ones, are much 
broader. Each base consists of three plinths,^ and a kumbhi above it, 
cut into a series of facets. Possibly this was decorated with kirtimt^khas, 
and other small figures as Forbes’ sketch shows and with a seated figure 
on each face of the base.® Over this is the containing a standing 

figure on each of its four sides. Above this there are smaller bands over a 
circular shaft. Then comes the capital, similar to those of the pillars at 
*C’, and adorned with pendant leaves. Above this is a bracket ( perhaps 
m the shape of elephants, as Forbes* sketch shows ). Over this is a short 
shaft with a sur-capital and a bracket which supports the architrave. 
This is sculptured with minute figures. Above the architrave, each 
inakara-hxQ,ckei ( which supports the torana ) contains figures.^ Similar 
figures perhaps once stood between the small supporting pillars of the 
triangular torana, as at Vadnagar. 


The best idea of the fomwa-architecture can be had at Vadnagar. 

There are two now, “outside the walls to the 
Vadnagar Torana north of the town ”.® Both are identical in size 

and style, but the one “more easterly of the two” is said to be in 
better condition.® 


1 Ibid . here Fig, 55. 

® Makaras are most common in the mediaeval toranas The evolution of 
this motive, both jin decoration and otherwise, is shown by Cousens, 

ASIAR., 1903-4, p. 227 and recently by Vogel, Revue des Arts Asiatlques, 
Tome VI, p. 133. 

® See ASWl,, IX, sketch by Forbes, pi. xliv, fig. 2. This seems to be not of 
the torana now remaining, but some other, as Forbes’ sketch is different from that 
now existing. See details below, and Fig. 55. * See Ibid, 

* Instead of kirtimukhas, it shows some other heads. 

® This does not exist on the pillar-base now. Forbes’ sketch does not tally 
with the torana now standing. See Fig. 55. 

' They are too indistinct for description. 

® tbid,t p. 84, pis. Ivii and lix. 


See Fig. 5G. 
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It IS not necessary to describe every part of it, except its peculiarities 
of decoration, as other details are identical with those at Sidhpur. 


The plinth of the torana-pilhiis is simple, having a decoration of 
lozenges only. After this follow in order the padma, kam, kirthnukhas, 
gajathara, narathara and sculptured kumhhi. Then, torus, ‘drip’ 
projection and a ktrtimukha band. After this a panelled figure on each 
face of the pillar, placed under a richly carved canopy. Over this, after 
an octagonal band are corbel projections, which support standing figures^ 
on the inside and outside of the pillar. The capital is similar to those 
on the columns of the Rudramahalaya, and encased by pointed, carved 
leaves; over this is another bracket, which supports on the inside a 
“griffin”, and from the mouths of the maharas springs the semi-circular 
arch ; on the outside, round the shaft of the sur-capital are three standing 
figures,® one on each side ; over this, a short shaft, surmounted with a capital 
and bracket. This supports the architrave from which springs a triangular 
arch. Inside this arch, between the two middle pillars, is a seated god, 
perhaps Siva.® On his one side is a standing Ganesa ; on the other the 
figure is not distinct. 

The Vadnagar~^or<3:na<? in date, then, are not much later than those 
at Sidhpur, Their mouldings and decorative motives resemble each 
other much and are almost identical with the remains of a foraiia at 
Modhera, and should be assigned to the period of Jayasimha. 


Kapadvanj Torana 


Similar toranas have also been reported from Kapadvanj,^ in the 
Kaira district, and Ratanpur.^ The former now 
stands on the east side of a platform of a kunda, 
or reservoir in the market place. It is smaller than those at Vadnagar and 
Sidhpur. The pillars are about 16 feet high. Their mouldings and 
decoration are in some respects identical with those mentioned above but 
differ mainly in the shape of the toranas. At Kapadvanj, both the 
toranas, one above the architrave, and the other between the two pillars. 


^ Only one is now left ; others have disappeared 
2 Now mostly destroyed. 

® Or Mahe^ or Trimurti as the sketch shows, Burgess, ASWL^ p. Ux. 

* ASWI,, VIII, p 94, pi. Ixxxii; here Fig, 57. 

PRASWC,, 1908, p 6. Photos Nos. 3125-32. I searched for the 
photographs mentioned in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, but the file could 
not be traced there ; so no comment on the toranas is possible. 
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are triangular, with five distinct curves for arches (cinquefoil). But there 
are slight differences between the arches themselves, particularly m the 
central crowning arch.^ 

TheKapadvanj-Zoraw^? is further distinguished from those at Vadnagar 
and Sidhpur by the inset figures between the small columns on the 
architrave and by these columns themselves. The central figure here is 
Siva, in one of his dancing poses, ^ and not Siva as Bhairava, as Burgess 
says.® Likewise the figures in the adjoining niches are drummers, andr 
not Ganesa, etc. 


The small columns, again, are of a slightly different design. There are 
no dripping **, highly carved, leaves over the capital of the pillars noticed 
in the 11th century pillars at Vadnagar and Sidhpur. For these reasons 
we may place the Kapadvanj-fomn^^ in the 12th or the 13th century, 
before the Tejahpala temple at Abu. 


Recently another torana was discovered at Piludra, Mehsana District,* 
Northern Gujarat Unfortunately it is in a 
dilapidated condition. The basement moulding 
seems to be buried underground; the inner (or arch) is missing ; 

whereas the upper torana is mostly broken. Though many of the decora- 
tive sculptures are destroyed, the extant remains indicate that the torana 
was like the tora^as at \ adnagar, Sidhpur and Kapadvanj both m the 
number of its mouldings and their decorations.® 


The torana ** is believed to have been the main entrance to the Sun 
Temple.” This local belief seems to be justified, because, besides the 
remains of the temple which are said to be buried under debris near by, the 


^ That on the architrave looks like a cusped arch whereas the one below has 
rounded corners. 

^ Perhaps Bhujahga-lalita; cf. Rao, Iconography, II, i, p. 227, though a 
kapkla in one hand is held not in this dance, but in the fifth form of the dance, 
( name not mentioned ). See Ibid., p. 254. 

* ASW1„ VHl, p. 94. 

^ Mentioned in the Annual Report, Department of Archaeology, Baroda 
State, 1938, p. 6 ; briefly described and illustrated in An. Bib. Ind^ Arch., Vol. XI, 
1936 (1938), p. 15. and pi, vi, b. 

® Dr. Hirananda Sastri says that the mouldings are not identical ; but with 
what, whether with the wall mouldings of the Modhera Temple or the mouldings of 
other ioranas is not clear from his description. 
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central figure of the architrave, upper torccijia, though considerably 
mutilated, appears to be a seated’ image of Surya, and his emblem, the 
lotus, is still visible in the right hand. 

Outside Gujarat, tomiias have been found at Pathari,® in the Gwalior 
_ , _ territory; at Rewa, Baghelkhand;® near the 

Contenporary Torana, Calagnath temple, Alhole,* and at Warangal' 

in the Nizam’s dominions. Of these the Rewa-^om^za is nearest in time 
•to those in Gujarat and may be considered with a view to noticing the 
parallel stylistic evolution in forana-oxchitecture. 


The Rew 2 L-torana is not of the 12th century, as suggested by 
Fergusson,® but belongs to the 10th, to the early 
ewa orana Haihaya kings of Tripuri.^ Similar in concep- 

tion to those in Gujarat it is much different in composition. The shaft 
of the pillar is no doubt octagonal, but its treatment of the mouldings 
is different, So also the central arch It is quatrefoil. Again figure- 
sculpture is more varied For instance, v/e find the Siva-Parvati 
marriage-scene on the lintel, whereas on the pillars are Karttikeya, Ganesa 
and Varaha. Compared with this, the sculptures on GujBxat-toraiias 
seem to be of a uniform type ; its decoration on the shaft mouldings is 
identical with those on the wall-mouldings. One attempts to represent 
the whole of the Saiva pantheon, the other its selected specimens. 

In the second group of temples, called * Late Type Temples are placed 
the famous temple of Somanatha® at Somnath, the 
ale ype empies Navalakha at Gumli,® and a temple of the same 

name at Sejakpur.^® In these temples there is nothing fundamentally 


Lale Type Temples 


^ Perhaps in utkatika asana. For figures of Surya in similar poses see below. 

® Fergusson, o, c , 11, p, 136; Ancient Monuments and Temples oj 
India, t pi. 222. 

^ p, 137; Griffin, o. c,, pi. 87"'89 ; Cunningham, ASL, Reports, XIX, 

p. 80 and pi. 19 ; MASI„ Vol. 23, p. 73, pi. xx-vi. 

* PRASWC,, 1908-9, photo No, 3203; Fergusson o. c., II, p. 136, 

^ An, Bib. Xnd Arch,, 1934, pi, v b. The Warangal-^om«u: has the most 
peculiar design# But the architrave has Saiva figures, showing again affinity in this 
respect with those at Sidhpur, Kapadvanj, Vadnagar and Kewa. 

® O, c., II. p. 137. ’ Banerji, MASl., Vol, 23, p, 73, pi. xxv-vi, 

* Cousens, Somandtha, pp. 13, 29, pl.4i ix, 

^ Ibid , p. 36. pU xxiv-vi. Burgess, AKK,, p, 178, pis. xl-xliv, plan xli. 

Cousens, 0. c., p. 58, pis. Ixi-iii, plan pi. Ixv. 
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different from the temples of the early period ; as a matter of fact, as will be 
shown below, these temples partake much of the decoration of the earlier 
temples, but additions here and omissions there relegate them to a period 
between the 12th and 13th centuries. 

Of the Somanatha temple, not much remains. A senes of Muslim 
attacks^ has destroyed its splendid architecture 
Somanatha Temple sculpture, and even altered its appearance ; 

to this destruction the salty air has added its share ; on the outside, the* 
surface is much corroded. 

Cousens thinks that the present temple is a remnant of the one built 
by Kumarapala about A. D. 1169®. But, I believe, Kumarapala carried 
out the restoration work, and not only the inner walls were kept intact as 
Cousens suggests,® but also much of the decorations, pillars, etc., which 
resemble those in the Modhera temple and the Viiiiala temple at Abu. 
Therefore the temple ruins seem to belong to a period extending from the 
llth to 13th and from the 13th to 14th centuries. 

Originally the temple comprised a shrine with a pradaksinamarga and 
a gudhamandapa^ with three entrance porches.^ The shrine was square, 
faced the east, and contained a Unga^ but perhaps no other image of Siva.® 

Its pradaksindmdrga had three balconied windows, one in each of its 
three sides, which lighted the passage as m the temple at Modhera. The 
window at the back of the shrine, as well as the balconies of other windows, 
have now fallen. 

The shrine has lost its sikham; instead has come the domical roof of 
the Muslims. Inside, the shrine is a wreck, its back-wall thrown down* 


^ For details see Cousens, o. c., pp. 18-25. First destroyed by Mahmud of 
Ghazna in A D. 1026, repaired by Kumarpala in A. D. 1169. Destroyed second 
time by Alaf Khan in A. D. 1297. Repaired by the Cudasama king Mahipaladeva 
in A. D. 1308-1325. Destroyed and turned into a mosque by Muzafar Khan, 
Governor of Gujarat, in A. D. 1392. Destroyed for the last time, perhaps by Ahmad 
Shah in A. D. 1413, (Firishta, History of the Hise of the Mahomedan Power , 
Vol. IV, p 17-18), when it was abandoned. 

^ /6»U,p. 14. s 

^ Ihid,, pi. viii; here Fig. 14; regarding Cousens’ suggestion that there might 
be a sahhdmandapa in front of the entrance, see below p. 102. 

^ Sachau. AlherunVs India, Vol. II, p. 103. 

* Siva might have been worshipped as Lakul& or Pasupati, as an ins. from 
Bhadrakili temple, Somnath, BPS/., p. 186, suggests. But the main image 
was probably a Unga only. 
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its shrme-door replaced by an ordinary stone-frame, and much of its ceiling 
pulled down. Outside, the shrine walls are completely denuded of sculpture, 
and wherever these remain they are beyond identification. 

The gudhamandapa had eight pillars in an octagon, on which rested 
the central ceiling ; four each for the porch, and four in a row near the 
shrine door; besides a number of pilasters and short pillars that supported 
the lintels of the roof and the porches. The central ceiling has now 
disappeared. Cousens suggests that it perhaps resembled the one in the 
Maipuri Masjid,^ at Somnath. The sides were roofed by slabs of stone, 
many of which were perhaps sculptured as in the temples at Abu and 
Modhera. One of the flat ceilings near the front entrance has a representa- 
tion of Kdliyamardana scene.^ A similar sculpture is in the Vimala temple 
at Abu. I, therefore, think, as mentioned before, that the interior of the 
temple is perhaps of the 11th centur 3 ^ 

The height of the central ceiling is raised by stilting the eight pillars 
of the octagon as in the temples at Modhera and Abu, so that toranas 
could be introduced. As in the Modhera temple the foranas here are of 
two types — semi-circular and triangular. And in style of decoration 
they are identical with those at Modhera. 

The pillars are of three types: (l) Pillars of the first type’^ 
resemble the large columns at Modhera. They have an octagonal base, 
ornamented with pointed triangles; above it, separated by a halasa, two 
bands and a deep neck are the panelled standing figures ; above this, 
similarly separated, is a smaller band of seated gods ; after this, the shaft 
becomes sixteen-sided and is decorated with petals. Over this, separated 
by an annulet, is a band of human beings; then again triangular leaves, 
lozenges and finally the band of kjrtimukhas. Over this, the capital is 
similar to the one at Modhera, consisting of two or three annulets. A 
bracket, decorated with volutes, surmounts this. 

Pillars of the second type are much simpler."^ Here the base, etc. are 
similar to those m the first. But the larger panel which contains standing 
figures is smaller in size than that of the previous one; whereas the shaft, 
after this, upto the ktrtlmtikha-hBXid below the capital, is cut up into very 
small compartments which contain seated figures. This feature reminds 
Cousens of the pillars in the temple of Tejahpala at Abu, and inclines him 
to place the Somanatha temple in the 13th century. But it should be 
noted that there is a great difference between the decoration of the two 

1 Here Fig. 48. See Fig. 49. 

^ See Cousens, o. c., pi. ix, fig, 4. ^ Se^Ibid., pi, xx, fig. 2, 
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pillars. In the Somanatha temple, the shaft is uniformly decorated, 
whereas in the Tejahpala’s there is much variation in decoration. Above the 
kirtimukhas the capital and bracket are similar to those of the first type. 

Pillars of the third type are short. They are square for about half 
their height, and are then decorated by four, circular, deeply cut bands. - 

Outside, the wall and base mouldings are severely mutilited. But the 
remains show that the temple stood on a paved platform and the basement 
consisted of a series of mouldings, more than those of the temple at Modhera, 
and contained the asvathara. The jangha ( panelled-face ) of the wall 
is at a much higher level than anywhere else in Gujarat. Most of its 
figures are destroyed, but on the south-west corner are the remains of Siva 
in Tandava Nrtya, Siva-Pdrvat'i and others. 

Most striking must be the entrance proper as shown by the traces of 
its decoration on either side of it.^ Here the ornament is in vertical 
panels, and has many new patterns, the two clearly visible being a 
diamond and a the circle in a rectangle. Both these are in high relief. 

There are no traces of the sikhara. It has long been replaced by 
the Muslim tower and dome, as also some portions in the interior with a 
typical Muslim arch. 

Cousens® thought that there was perhaps a sabhamandapa slightly in 
advance of the main entrance. This is improbable, as there are no traces 
even of its foundation in front of the entrance. And there were more 
chances of its surviving than the temple itself.^ 

The temple at Gumli,® in Kathiawar, is called Navalakha, and was 
„ , , , , perhaps built by the Jaitvas or Jethvas who 

A 116 N&VftlSBkhSl TWHpICf » . « • t r t 4 t 7 

occupied Gumli in about the 10th century , But 
the temple, whose ruins only are now left, seems 
to belong to the 12th or 13th century,® as its pillar-decorations as 

^ Cousens, o. c., pi. iv. » See Fig. 43. 

® O. c., p. 15. * Being not a place of worship. 

* As it is spelt in the map. Burgess spells it as either Ghumli or Bhumii, See 
AKK., p. 178. 

® 2btd, According to the BG., VIII, p. 279, Jethvas entered Kathiawar from 
Cutch. Their chief. Sal Kumar, founded the capital at Gumli. They occupied some 
position under the Caulukyas. See above p. 31. 

’ Burgess, Ibid., p. 181 is inclined to place it in the latter half of the 
eleventh or in the twelfth century. 
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well as the ceiling and brackets are different from those of the early 
Caulukyan type of the 11th century. The temple stands on a raised 
platform 153^ x 102', like that at Modhera and Somnath, but the 
platform here is much higher.^ Originally over this was an enclosing 
wall, as at Somnath. The temple consists of a shrine with a pradaksina- 
mdrgai and a mandapa hall, with three entrances, one on each side. Both 
the shrine and the mandapa are square in outline, but with recessed 
corners, like a cruciform,^ Inside, the shrine is square “and is roofed by a 
neat dome” with chakwas or sacred birds on the lintels of the octagon.” 
In this respect it differs from similar domes in the earlier Gujarat temples. 
According to Burgess the linga was removed from the shrine to the temple 
of Kedarnath, at Porbandar. The pradaksindmdrgat round the shrine, has 
three windows, one on each side.’^ 

On the outside, however, the shrine is very much differently adorned 
than elsewhere. First it stands higher than the mandapa'^ the basement 
mouldings consist of padma (cyinarecta)^ klrttmukhas, etc.* over a treble 
course of square-membered plinth, one of which is decorated with a band of 
lozenges. There is no asvathara^ but just in front of the gajathara 
(elephant- course), on each face of the shrine, are two large elephants with 
their trunks intertwined,® and under this a rampant lion. This is altogether 
a novel feature. Another peculiarity is the position of the niched-gods 
on the outside of the shrine walls. As elsewhere these panels occur not 
on the jahghd ( wall-face ) proper, but a little below^ it; actually under 
each window of the pradaksindmdrga. Thus on the south face there is 
Brahma-Sarasvati : on the west Uma-Mahesvara on Nandi;’ on the 
north, the figures are destroyed, but were probably LaksmI and Visnu. 

After this comes the kumhhi of the mandovaraj with a row of seated 
goddesses, then the kalasa ; above this the janghd, with panels of gods 
and goddesses;® over this, in each corner is an imitation of the shaft 


^ Ibtd,^ pi, xl. ® lhid,t pi. xli; here Fig 19. 

® Thus it resembles the shrines at Somnath and Modhera. 

* SeeZ&ifi., pi, xl, 

® These are not clearly mentioned by Burgess, o. c., p. 180, but are visible in 
the photograph published by Cousens, o c., pi. xxv. 

® See Cousens, o. c., pi. xxxi Exactly similar representation of this is found 
on the Sahasrakuta sculpture, Chaumukha temple, Ranpur, Jodhpur State, ASIAR., 
1907-08, pi. Ixxxi, C ; here Fig. 60. 

See Cousens, Somandthat pi. xxvi. ® Ibtd*^ pi. xxv. 
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capital With pendant leaves, in each corner.^ Above this, there are two 
deeply-cut mouldings, and then comes the chhaja or cornice. 

The kikhara which surmounted it is in ruins, but it was, as the 
remains indicate,^ of the same type as at Sunak. 

The mandapa, again, is totally dissimilar from the other Caulukyan 
temples/ It is of two storeys, “with twenty- two columns on the floor,... 

and thirty short ones on the low screened- walls that enclose it It is 

of cruciform shape, the central area being 29 feet square. To each side of* 

this an aisle is added, 19 feet long, except on the west side ” ^ On 

three sides, there is a porch, as in the temple at Somnath. 

Its basement mouldings are similar to those of the shrine. But after 
this ihe sides are enclosed with vertical slabs, which are decorated with 
various patterns, the most frequent being the pot and foliage,*'* a pattern 
common on the short pillars of the early temples m Gujarat. 

I he interior of the mandapa .s covered with a domical ceiling which 
rests on the columns of the second storey. It is not complete, the central 
pendant ornament and a few other courses of stone having fallen down.** 
As stated before the hall has two storeys, but how this second storey was 
reached, except by a wooden ladder,^ is not clear. The columns may be 
said to be of two kinds as distinguished by their decoration. In the 
first, belonging to the central octagon, there is a double square 
plinth; over this, the kumbhi is adorned with a seated figure on each 
face; above this, separated by a kalasa ( torus ) is the panelled part of 
the shaft ( which appears to be round or square )® having four panels only, 
one on each face; the small pilasters have a griffon attached as a bracket 
to the outward side. Above this, is a smaller band, having eight panels 
with seated goddesses; over this the shaft is circular and adorned with a 
band of leaves, then a row of chahwas and above it a band of lozenges, 
and finally the ktrtimukha band below the capital. This is simple, 
consisting of a low torus, and an annulet. 

The other type of columns found outside the octagon is much simpler. 
Its construction is similar, but is devoid of any figure decoration; ^ the 


^ As at Sunak, Modhera and elsewhere. 2 3 ^^ Burgess, AKK.t pl. xl. 

Excepting Rudramal at Sidhpur, which had definitely more than one storey. 
' Burgess, AKK., p. 179. 5 pj 

® See Ihid,, p. 179-180. 7 

® See Ibid., pl. xliv. n ^ ^ 
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other decoration consists of a pointed leaf for the base and the octagonal 
section and a lurtimukha-h^d interspersed with fishes for the circular 
section of the shaft. 

But more important than the columns ( which are not far different 
from those of the temples in Gujarat ) is the variety presented by the 
brackets that crown them. Each bracket is differently sculptured. 
Burgess has illustrated about 17 types, consisting of ktrtimukhas^ 
elephants, fishes, monkeys, swans, bulls, etc.^ Among these the fish- 
* motive is of special importance, for the fish is also found as a lamhana (?) 
on the copperplate of Jaikadeva.^ 

No vestiges are left of the roof of the mandapa. It must have been 
very imposing. 

The Navalakha temple at Gumli, in short, is a mixture of two styles. 
The Jaitvas, or whoever built it, followed the most current style in the 
country, but at the same time, did not fail to introduce their own fashion, 
seen in the frequent use of elephants, chakwds, and also in the slight 
alteration of the basement and wall mouldings. Nevertheless, Gumli 
represents the western coast of Kathiawar, and shows that it too was 
influenced by the Caulukyan style of architecture no less than the south 
or the interior. 

The temple at Sejakpur, also called Navalakha, I would place a little 
earlier than the one at Gumli, but not in the 
Tke Navalakha Temple century as Cousens would.® For in the 

crucifix shape of its mandapa and the increased 
number of the recesses of the shrine-wall, the Sejakpur temple shows an 
advance upon those of the temples at Sunak and Modhera, while its 
pillar-decoration is more akin to that in the temple at Gumli, though it 
does resemble the decoration in the temples at Modhera and Sunak. 

In plan it resembles the temple at Sunak, and consists of a shrine 
with a pradaksinamarga and a gudhamandapa* The former has no 
windows, and the latter has a porch' on either side, but it is not open. 

Like the temples at Gumli and Modhera it stands on a “ high solid 
brick foundation”. Inside, the shrine is square, had a Uhga, and faces the 
east. It is roofed by a domical ceiling rising from a " corbel table”.* 

On the outside, the shrine has a basement'' similar to the temples at 
Gumli and Somnath, and consists of a double plinth, padma, a short 

1 See pi. xUii. “ M., XII, p. 155. ’ Swnatiatha, p. 58 

• Cousens, o. c., pi. bw ; here Fig. 16. * May be called a projection only. 

* No photograph Is given. ’ See Cousens, Someenitha, jd. lx. 


14 
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projecting kani (annulet), ktrtimukhas, iajathara^ and narathara. Its 
wall-mouldings-right up to the cornice-resemble those of the temple at 
Sunak in having a sculptured kumbhi, kalasa, panelled wall-face, 
surmounted with a triangular pediment and an imitation capital-like 
moulding* Cousens does not specifically mention the divinities in the three 
principal niches, but says that among the divinities are Bhairava, 
Mahakala, ^iva-Parvati, Visnu, ^Itala ( the goddess of small-pox ), etc/ 

The sikhara, above the shrine,® is in ruins, but in shape it would have ^ 
been similar to that of the large temple at Sunak. 

The mandapa was roofed on the inside by a domical ceiling which 
had twelve bracket figures.® It is supported by pillars in the octagon, as 
well as pillars placed in each corner of the central square of the mandapa!' 
The mandapa is enclosed by vertical slabs, which are on the outside 
decorated with vase and foliage motive, and at intervals with projecting 
niches containing standing figures of gods. On these lies a frieze, on 
which rest short pillars, placed on a richly sculptured pedestal.® These 
pillars support the lintels on which was a pyramidal roof as in the temple 
at Sunak. 

Attention is drawn to the pillar-decoration? and to the brackets of 
short pillars. The former is identical with that on the pillars in the octagon 
at Gumli, having a band of chakwds^ birds, among other things ; whereas, 
among the sculptures of the brackets, is found a large solitary face ( of a 
lion ? y besides the usual dwarfs. 

Owing to the close resemblance in a few striking facts, others being 
common to Caulukyan architecture, I am inclined to place the Navalakha 
temple at Sejakpur, nearer in time to that at Gumli, than to that at Sunak. 


Jaina Temples 


The Jaina temples of the Caulukyan period are classed separately, as 
they are distinguished by a slightly different 
arrangement of the plan from those already 
discussed. Within their class, variations in details are also discernible. 

The Jaina temples of this period ( which are dated ) are found in 
Gujarat® at Sarotra and Taringa; in Kathiawar at Gimar and ^atrunjaya, 


1 Ibid., p. 58, 2 pl^ Ixi. 3 pi. 57. 

^ See plan, o. c., pi. Ixv; here Fig. 16. ^ See Ibid., pi. Ixiii, 

® Ibid., pi. Ixvi. ^ Ibid. 

® Though there are more than a hundred Jaina temples in Anhilvada, still none 
of them is very old, and Burgess said, **They have not of much architectural or 
or archaeological importance,” My visit to the place has led me to the same view, 
though old remains may be found in these temples. 
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and at Mt. Abu, in Rajputana. Of these, the plans only of the temples 
at Abu are discussed, for they cannot be treated in detail without a sufficient 
number of photographs/ The temples at Satrunjaya and Girnar have 
been renovated to such an extent that they have lost all their architectural 
and archaeological value,® and thus in their case too, only their plans have 
been touched upon. The temples at Taringa and Sarotra also have been 
repaired, still they retain some old features, which are pointed out below. 


Chronologically,® among these temples comes first the temple of 
Adinatha, also called Vimala Vasahi, built by 
empes at u Vimala, a Dandana^aka^ of Bhima I, in A. D. 
1032,^ at Delwara, Abu. It now consists ( in Jaina technical terms ) of 
the mulagabhdrd (shrine), gudhamandapa, (a hall adjoining to it), 
sabhdmandapa ( outer hall ), the pradaksindmdrga, also called bhamatt 
or jagatt, and devakulikdSt or small shrines placed in the surrounding 
courtyard.® Outside, on the other side of the hall, is the hasiisdld, 
elephant-hall, in which were once statues of the family of Vimala, seated 
on elephants. 


The shrine is on a higher level than the sabhdmandapa. Inside it, 
is seated the image of Adinatha, the first Tirthankara. Its exterior is 
most profusely decorated with human figures. The dome of the sabhd- 
mai^apa rests on eight stilted pillars arranged in an octagon. Inside, it 
rises in concentric circles ; in the centre is a pendant ornament, while 16 
brackets, said to be of Vidyadevis® — goddesses of learning, adorn its sides. 
Between the pillars of the octagon are toranas as in the temple at Modhera. 
Besides the eight pillars, the sabhdmandapa has a number of other 
free-standing pillars. 


^ I took some photographs, when I visited these temples, and a few of them are 
reproduced here to illustrate a few topics. As a matter of fact the Abu temples need 
to be discussed in a separate monograph. 

r 

2 Cf. Cousens, Somandtha^ re. Satrunjaya temples, p. 73. 

® Kuvalayamdldt a Prakrit work of the 7th-8th century, refers to the building 
of a Jaina temple at modern Vadnagar. Jaina Sdhitya Samiodhaka, Part 111, 2, p. 186. 

^ Or 1031 according to an inscription, see El., IX., p. 148. Also ASIWC., 
1901, p. 4, which gives a short account; it cites photographs, which I had occasion 
to see in the Prince of Wales Museum, but they are not yet published. A brief 
account is also given by Fergusson, o. c., II, p. p. 36. And some beautiful 
photographs are published in the Indian State Railway Magazine, III. 

® For plan, see Fergusson, o, c., II, fig. 283 ; ASIWC. ^ 1901, p. 2. Here Fig. 18. 

® These are Rohini, Pramjapti, Vajra^nikhala, VajramkuS, Apraticakra, 
Puru^dat^, Kali, Mahakali, Gaurl, Gahdhstri, Sarvasra, Mahajvala, Manavl, 
Vairotya, Achnpta, Manasi, Mahamanasi. 
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The colonnade of smaller pillars which surrounds this, and acts as a 
porch to the devakuUkas, is roofed on the inside with ceilings, many of 
which depict scenes from the lives of Tirthahkaras,^ while some depict 
scenes from Hindu mythology.^ devakuUka enshrines a Tirthahkara, 
placed between two pilasters, which are as minutely carved with various 
male and animal figures as those of the main shrine itself. 

Pillars are mainly of three types : 

(1) These support the central ceiling and have a square base, and" 
a circular shaft, and are very profusely decorated.® 

(2) These support the entrance ceilings and are considerably simpler. 

(3) These support the roof of the corridor; they are octagonal, have 
horizontal flutings at regular intervals, and have string-courses on 
the top. There are no figures. 

Externally the temple is very simple. Even the sikhara does not 
tower high. 

The other temple, called Luna or Luna-siihha-vasahika,^ is dedicated 
, , . to Neminatha, the 22nd Tirthankara, and was 

LunftVASftiii 

built by Tejahpala for obtaining religious merit 
( dharmdrthe ) for his wife and son in A. D. 1230 ( V. S. 1287).® 

Built, thus, two centuries later than Vimala’s, it differs little in plan 
and size from the latter. In all it measures 155' x 92'.® Considerable 
changes are made however in the decorations. Pillars are more varied, 
and comprise four types 

(l) These support the central ceiling and among themselves have 
three types ; 

(cp) These have dancing figures on the basement mouldings and 
nothing above. 

(6) These have dancing figures above the first bracket. 

(c) These have simple and close, vertical flutings. 

^ Some stories are takaa from the Safruhjaya Mah^mya, ASIWC,, 1901, p. 4. 

^ For instance, the Kaliyamardana scene and Nrsimhavatara. 

* ASIWC., 1901, p. 4, compares them with those in the temple at Ambarnath. 

^ It is popularly called Vastupai-Tejpal mandir, which is not correct, for the 
inscription only credits its building to Tejahpala. See EL, VIII. p. 200. 

* Ibid. 

« See Fergusson, o. c„ II, p, 41, fig. 285 ; ASZIVC., 1901, p. 2. Here Fig, 18. 

^ For some see Fig. 54. 
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(2) These support the mandapa of the shrine and are profusely 
decorated with sculptures and carvings, 

(3) These support the corridors and are decorated with hexagonal or 
octagonal cuttings, l^rtimukkas and simple brackets. 

(4) Short pillars supporting the side-porches of the shrine, sculptured 
with small Caulukyan sikharas. 


The toranas that rest between the stilted pillars of the octagon are 
perfectly triangular now,‘ differing thus from the 11 th and 12 th century 
temples; while the central ceiling of the sahhdmandapa is slightly less 
in diameter” than in Vimala’s, and considerably different in ornamentation.® 
The ceilings in the corridor are similarly carved with scenes from the 
life of Tirthahkaras,® dancers, and purely geometric patterns. The elephant- 
hall, at the back of the shrine, contains statues of Tejalipala and Vastupala 
and their two wives.^ 


At ^atruhjaya or Palitana®, temples were built by the ministers 
Vastupala and Tejatipala, and before them by 
Kumarapala in the l 2 th century, and also by 
Vimala. The latter are on the southern summit 
of the hill.® But these seem to have lost all architectural or archaeological 
value, as Cousens ( himself, who says so ) neither gives their plans nor a 
separate photograph^ besides mentioning them.® 


Jaitia temples at 
Satrunjaya 


As suggested by Fergusson, years ago, a monograph on the Satrunjaya 
temples illustrating every variety of form and structure, old and new, is 
long overdue. For the same reason, as in the case of Abu temples, the 
Satrunjaya temples have to be left without any discussion^ 


At Girnar, the oldest Jaina temple was perhaps that of Kumarapala. 

But it was repaired in the last century and has 


Jaina temples at Girnar 


little of its original look now. Perhaps some of 


the recessed niches and their sculptures are old. 


1 See Fig. 54. ® See Fig. 46. 

® See Fig, 50, depicting the marriage of Neminatha etc. 

^ See Fig, 77, representing Vastupala and his two wives Lalitadevi and Vejaladevi. 
® The town near Satrunjaya hill. 

® Cousens, o. c., p. 74. 118 inscriptions are discovered from Satrunjaya but 

they all belong to the 16th century. EZ., II, p. 34. 

’ Of Kumarapala’s temple only a pillar is illustrated. SeeZ&»tf.. p. 75, fig. 6. 

* Fergusson, o, c., II, p. 24, refers to the temples at Satrunjaya, but does not 
mention either that of Kumarapala or Ylmala. 

» See Figs. 39-41. 


Ibid, 
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Temple of Neminatha 


Next in time, is the temple of Neminatha, said to be repaired in 
A. D. 1278/ It is the largest of the Jaina 
temples on Girnar. Constant repair, colouring 
and whitewash, have left no traces of the old architecture/ However, it 
seems to retain its original plan. This will be apparent on comparing it® 
with those of the 12th century temples. 


It has a square shrine with three approaches, one on each side, besides 
the front, facing west. Inside it is an image of Neminatha, the 22nd 
Tirthahkara.^ Round the shrine is the hhamati or pradaksinamarga. 
In front is the cruciform mandapa, and this alone seems to be the original 
mandapa, the one in front of it with two raised platforms ( E and F in 
Burgess’ plan ) seem to be recent accretions. Besides these, there are 
small shrines near the south entrance of the principal mandapa^ and other 
buildings which, I believe, did not belong to the original temple. The 
whole temple is placed in a rectangular enclosure, inside which are the 
devahuliJzds with a closed corridor ; the present entrace to it is on the south 
side. (A in plan). 

The other temple is a triple shrine'' built by Vastupala® in A. D. 1231-2, 
(V. S. 1288). Mallinatha/ the 19th Tirthankara, 
Temple of Vastupala enshrined in the central, while the side shrines 

are allocated to Sumeru,® ( on the north ), and Sameta® Sikhara ( on the 
south). Between these are two mandapas or one mandapa^ having two 


^ AKK., p. 166. 

^ I was so much disappointed with these temples that I was not inclined to 
photograph them. 

® See Burgess, AKK.^ p. 166. pi. xxxii; here Fig. 19, 

^ His Idnohana is sahkha, a conch. 

® Ibid., p, 169. pi. xxxiv; Here Fig. 20. 

® It is called Vastupal-Tejpal temple, its building being ascribed to both of 
them. But according to the inscription from the temple we may ascribe it to 
Vastupala alone. Se&Ibid., p. 169-70. 

^ His cognizance is a jar. In former birth he was a woman, and sometimes 
he is sculptured as such. I saw one photograph at Anhilvada (Patan). According 
to the Svetambaras, this Tirthankara is a female, Malli., according to the Digambaras, 
a male, Malli. For the story of Malli, see 'Winternitz, History of Indian Literatare, 
II, p. 447; Stevenson, Heart oi Jainism, p. 56. 

® A mythical mountain in Hindu and Jaina mythology. 

® Twenty Tirthahkaras are said to have attained moksa at this place, mount 
Par^anatha, in the west of Bengal. See Burgess, Indian Sect of the Jainas, p. 66. 
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separate domical roofs, which were once carved, but are now replaced by 
painted brackets, and modern ceilings. The sikhara is modern,^ though it 
retains the old shape ; while the recessed niches of the shrine still show 
some of the old sculptures.^ 


The triple shrine reminds us of a similar one at Kasara,® At Girnar, 
however, the common mandapa is much too long, though the shrines in 
their recessed sides do outwardly resemble those of the temple at Kasara. 


Temple at Sarotra 


At Sarotra,^ in Gujarat, the Jama temple is called Bavan-dhvaja, after 
the fifty-two flag-staffs on the devakulihds of the 
corridor of the temple. Burgess does not mention 
to which Tirthankara it was or is now dedicated. But in plan® it closely 
follows the plans of temples of Vimala and Tejahpala at Abu, hence this 
need not be discussed. It will suffice if we bring out its essential Jaina 
character, and its links with, and differences from, the other Caulukyan 
temples of the period. 


The Jaina character of the Sarotra temple is illustrated by the construc- 
tion of the mandapa which, as at Abu, has four steps in three divisions 
leading to the gudhdmandapa before the shrine. Add to this the 
devakulihds as well. But besides this, on each side of the principal 
entrance of the sahhdmandapa there is a devakuUkdi one enshrining 
Ganesa,® the other a yaksim. There is also a devakulikd behind the 
main shrine, which once contained the kdsanadevt^ attendant goddess,’ of 
the Tirthankara. The doorways of the devakulihds likewise have small 
figures of Tirthankaras. 

Affinity to the Caulukyan style is shown by the recessed niches and 
wall-angles of the shrine Q.nd the mandapa*, also by the mouldings of the 
basement and the wall, which are decorated with niched-gods and goddesses.® 


1 See Fig. 41, 2 3 ^^ S9-^0. 

^ Here Fig. 21, and Burgess, ASWI,, IX, pi. xi. 

^ Burgess, ASWJ,, IX, p. 99. 

® Ibid,, pi. Ixxvii, fig* 2 ; the shrine faces north. 

^ Burgess citing Hemacandra, Abhidhdnacintdmani, si. 207, says that Jainas 
recognise Ganesa under the names of Heramba, Yighne^i etc.. Ibid., p, 100. 

These and the Yaksas are protectors, or attendants of the Tirthankara and 
usually associated with the representation of a Tirthankara. Every Tirthankara, thus, 
has one Yaksa and one Yaksini as his attendants. See Burgess, Jainas, p. 65; and 
Sankalia, * Jaina Yaksas and Yaksinis’, JBDRI,, March 1940, The idea of Yaksa as 
protectors goes back to the pre-Christian times. See Coomaraswamy, Yaksa, I, p. 14. 

® ASW., IX, pl.x. 
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The pillars, inside, resemble more those of the Jaina temples at Abu 
than those of the Hindu temples of the period. Burgess illustrates four types.^ 

(1) Simple with octagonal bases, and shafts divided into three sections : 
octagonal or hexagonal, sixteen-sided, and circular with dwarf -brackets. 

(2) Smaller ; the base similar to the first type, but decorated with 

seated figures ; shaft also similar upto the lower middle, above which there 
are four bands of leaves, lozenges, ktrfimukhas, and caitya-windowSi and 
brackets with incurved volutes. , 

(3) Profusely decorated ; resembles similar pillars in the temples at 
Gumli, Somnath, and the Tejahpala’s temple at Abu. 

(4) Short pillars over the porch-walls, with vase, foliage and 
ktriimukha ornament. This last type resembles the 1 1th century pillars. 

The exterior of the whole temple, with a number of sikharas, is truly 
remarkable. It shows how the Abu temples would look like if they were 
given the usual tall towers for their devakulikas and the main shrine.® 
Outward appearance of the Sarotra temple distinguishes it from the Jaina as 
well as the Hindu temples of the period. But on stylistic basis, it should 
be placed in the 13th-14th century. Its sikharaj which is made of brick 
and then plastered, may be much later. For rarely are the earlier 
sikharas treated likewise. 


The temple at Taringa^ was originally built by Kumarapala in the 
12th century. But subsequently, when destroyed, 
it was repaired during Akbar’s reign in the 16th 
century.® Not much, therefore, of the Caulukyan remains, except perhaps 
the p]^ of the temple.® 


Temple at Taringa 


It consists of a shrine, with a pradaksindmarga lighted by three 
windows and a mandapa, with porches on the north and south, and a 
large porch in the front. It has no corridor, built with devakulikas^ 
excepting the one on either side of the entrance to the hall. This contains 
Mahayaksa, and Ajitabala Yaksini.*^ It will be seen that the temple 
resembles the 12th century temples at Somnath and Gumli. 


* Ihid., pi. Ixxix. ® Ihid,, pi. Ixxxviii. 

® The 19th century temple of Seth Hathislngh at Ahmadabad perhaps copies 
its shape. See ASWl.t VIII, pL Ixix. 

* '* It is a Jaina TIrtha, sacred place, situated about 26 miles east-north-east 
of Siddhapur. The Jainas go to pilgrimages to this shrine, particularly in the 
month of Kartika and Chaitra.*’ Burgess, ASWl.^ IX., p. 114, 

« Wi., p. 115, p33. e I&*if.,pl. cix. 

Ibid,, p, 115 ; Hemacandra, Abhidhanaointamani^ pages, 41, 44 ; also 
Burgess, Jamals, p, 67. 
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The shrine faces west and is dedicated to the 2nd Tirthahkara 
Ajitanatha.^ Inside it is square, but outside there are many recessed 
niches. The mandapa in the front and the recessed niches of the shrine 
are constructed on a slightly different principle® from the octagonal pillared- 
hall of this period. Again it is two-storeyed as the temple at Gumli and 
Sidhpur. But whether it was originally so, or made so during the Muslim 
period, cannot be decided. Now it has a voussoir arch, which certainly is 
new.® Mouldings of the shrine basement and wall are cut into a series of 
vertical and horizontal facets, while the jahghd has mainly female dancers/ 


Burgess gives only one illustration of the pillar, and if this represents 
all — of those of the mandapa as well as of the porches, — then it must be 
said that it introduces a slightly different style of decoration. The base has 
three mouldings but they are unadorned. The shaft is partly octagonal, partly 
16-sided, and above the middle circular, where it is decorated by a band of 
intersecting semicircles, a band of lozenges, and kirtimukhas. Above this, 
the capital consists of two annulets, and voluted brackets. Among these, 
the band of intersecting circles is new,® other features are common. 

The sikhara does not seem to be old.® 


The temple of Galtesvara’ at Sarnal® may be regarded as a specimen of 
Calukyan and not Caulukyan architecture in 
Temple at Sarnal Gujarat. This is evident from the plan of the 

shrine.® It consists of a garbhagrha, (shrine proper), and mandapa. 


Inside the shrine is square, and on a lower level than the mandapa as 
in the Ambarnath temple ; but outside, the walls are cut up into numerous 


^ His lanchana is elephant. 

2 Burgess explains it thus: Two parallelograms with their dimensions 3:2,— in 
this case 36'9'' by 24 6"— are placed across each other, and the longer sides of each 
are divided into three. This gives eight corners and eight points, in all sixteen, 
which support the roof. See Ibid,, p. 115, 

® Ibid., pi. cx. * Ibtd,, pi. cxi. 

® Similar decoration is found on the pillars of the Teli Mandtr, Gwalior, which 
are otherwise highly ornate; also on the old (about 8th century ) temple at 
Ganthai, near Khajuraho. See Griffin, o, c., pi. xli, and iviii-lix respectively. 

® Ibid,, pis cxiii and cx; both the photographs do not show the c^^^fy^^-window 
ornament clearly. Mere shape is not a sure guide. 

^ So called after the name of the stream ‘ Galffi *, 

® In the Kaira district, 44 miles E. S. E from Ahmadabad, and 4 miles from 
the town of Thasra. Burgess, o. c., VIII, page 95 ; also A$IWC,, 1920-21, p. 61. 

® Unfortunately no photograph is published which can give some idea of the 
sikhara; for the plan, see ASW,, Vol VIII, pi, Ixxxiv ; here Fig. 17, 
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projections which lie in a circle about 24 feet in diameter. This circular 
shape is unlike that of the Caulukyan temples, but parallels to it are found in 
the Caiukyan temples of the Kanarese country.^ Among the recesses there are 
seven for the images of the eight dikpMas^ guardians of directions, a feature 
characteristic of the cave as well as structural temples of the Calukyas. 

The doorway as well as the front wall of the shrine is profusely 
decorated with figures and ornaments. These seem*’ to differ from the 
Caulukyan figure sculptures of Gujarat. They appear to be Saivite, and sq^ 
the temple may be Saiva, which is also implied by its name Galtesvara. 

The mandapa has numerous projecting angles. And in this, Burgess 
finds analogy with the Caiukyan temples of the Kanarese districts. But 
it is not typical of the Caiukyan temples alone. Caulukyan temples of 
Gujarat — Modhera, Somanatha, and Sejakpur, for instance, — are after the 
same pattern. But this crucifix form, coupled with the circular shape of 
the shrine, does look more like Caiukyan than Caulukyan. 

The evidence of pillars is not fruitful. Out of the eight inner pillars 
and smaller ones that stand on the screen-wall and support the roof, 
Burgess illustrates one pillar from the former.'’ Unlike the mam columns 
in many small Caulukyan temples, these are stilted by adding a small 
shaft, capital and bracket. The main column has a square base with cut 
corners, and two small necks ; above this, the shaft is square for one-third the 
height, then octagonal for half of this height ; followed by a little smaller 
belt of sixteen sides ; this is followed by a circular shaft decorated with 
a band of klrtimi4>khas. Over this, separated by the narrow neck is the 
capital, ornamented with dripping leaves. The bracket consists of dwarfs 
and kiriimukhas ( ? ); the sur-capital is in the shape of a vase, and 
brackets are decorated with volutes and dwarfs. This detailed description 

shows that there are not many points of resemblance with the typical 
Caulukyan pillars. 

Nothing can be known about the shape of the original sikhara now.’’ 
For no photographs or drawings were made, when it was first visited,® 
while the sikhara as well as the mandapa collapsed in 1908.® 

See Cousens, Chdlukyan ArchiteoturCt plan of the temple of Dodda-Basappa, 
pi. cxxv, at Dambal, 13 miles S. E. of Gadag. 

® Burgess mentions 7 recesses. He does not say whether there were images 
or not. The eight dtkpdlas are Indra, Agni, Yama, Varona, Marut or Vpyu. Kubera, 
Siva, Nairutti.. o. c , VIII, p. 96. 

They are badly damaged, so the drawing is not at all clear. 

* See A^WI . VIII. pi. Ixxxv. fig. 4. 

- Burgess, o. c., VIII, p 93. note 1. « 


ASlWC., 1920-21, p. 61. 
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Perhaps this temple is identical with the shrine of Sivanatha on the 
MahT, mentioned by the Harsola Grant of Siyaka II, V. S. 1005 ( c. A. D. 
949 If this were proved, then it will strengthen the suggestion here made 
on stylistic grounds that the temple looks Calukyan^ and not Caulukyan, 
For it would then clearly antidate the knovm temples of the latter. 


1 EJ..XIX. p 241. 

^ It may have been even built by the Ristrakutas, or may be the work of the 
Cilukyan period, or of local rulers but on the Karnataka model. 



CHAPTER IV 

SCULPTURE 

INDIAN sculpture is rarely found alone. From a very early period 
had to serve architecture, chiefly as an ornament of the latter. 
Specially this is true of mediaeval sculpture. The early period has given us 
a few images cut in the round/ Not so the mediaeval, where all figure ( we 
meet with any number of gods, goddesses and human figures ) and decora* 
tive sculpture becomes part and parcel of architecture and actually appears 
as different parts of a building— wall, pillar, bracket, ceilng and so forth. 

Sculpture in India had thus a double existence: — 

(1) The life it shared with architecture. 

( 2 ) The life it enjoyed by itself. 

The first aspect of Gujarat sculpture has been noticed in the chapter on 
architecture. Its second aspect is discussed in this chapter and the next. 
In order to study its individual life, all Gujarat sculpture is divided into 
three classes; — 

(i) Sculpture of human forms including gods aud goddesses. 

(ii) Sculpture of animal forms. 

(iii) Sculpture of designs. 

Sculpture of human forms falls into further two classes: — 

(a) Representation of gods and goddesses. 

(b) Representation of human beings. 

The representation of gods and goddesses is with a purpose. It is 
symbolic, and is therefore treated separately, under what is usually known 
as ‘Iconography.’ 

Sculpture of animal forms includes representation of actual animals, as 
well as composite, mythical figures — Kirtimukhas, Makaras, and so forth. 

Designs are sub-divided into Architectural, Geometric and Floral. 

Representation of human forms other than those of gods and goddesses 
is limited to a few persons. The most common form in early sculpture is 

^ See Bachhoffer, Early Indian Sculpiure, Vol. I, pis. 9-11, 62 ; Vol. II, pi. 79. 

* Barring a few, for instance, Kanishka, Vima Kadphises and Castana. 
Bachhoffer, o. c,, Vol. II, pis. 76-78. The statues of King Satavahana and others are 
mentioned by the Nanighat inscriptions, but they do not survive. Later we get the 
statues of Pallava kings and others, see Aravamuthan, Portrait Sculpture in South 
Jndia^ figs 2 and 3. Some of these are probably eJBSgies and not portraits in the 
strict sense of the word as pointed out by Coomaraswamy, ibid.^ Foreword, p. x. 
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that of an attendant, usually, a cai^n-bearer ( yak<ia or yaksim ), then 
dancers but figures of kings and citizens^ are scarce. 


In Kathiawar, the earliest representation of human beings is found m 

Hama F* res Uparkot Caves at Junagarh.® There figures 

® of women are sculptured round the capitals of 

pillars, and two busts of women are inset the c<2:7‘^ya-windows decorating 
the walls. They are all in a dilapidated condition. The figures round 
the capitals are scantily dressed, like those on the friezes on the stupa at 
Sanchi, Mathura and Amravati and early Buddhist caves. Each woman 
is standing in a different attitude, perhaps around the central figure. From 
the drawings, their poses seem highly expressive, but what story they relate 
is impossible to say, nor is it possible to comment further on their form. 


The busts of women ( or is it a couple ? ) remind us of figures 
sculptured in a similar way on the architraves of the gateways to the 
Sanchi Stupa.® The Junagarh figures are evidently spectators, though 
there is no procession or any spectacle to behold as at Sanchi, except the 
daily life of the inhabitants. Their existence here may, then, be 
attributed to an architectural tradition rather than to any definite purpose. 

During the Caulukyan period, a few “ portrait ” sculptures and scenes 
depicting life, not of the people of the period, but of the Jaina Tirthankaras 
are found in the temples at Abu.^ Among the “ portrait ” sculptures, 
those which are of special interest are the figures of the members of 
Vastupala and Tejahpalas ancestors and family,® figures of men riding 
elephants, and horses in the Hastisala in front of the Vimala temple.® 


^ Excepting those of the donors (?) of the caUya~CQ.vQ at Karli and Kanheri; 
and excepting the numerous figures on the railings and architraves on the stupas at 
Bharhut, Sanchi and Amravati. For the former See Bachhoffer, o. c., pis 67“68. 

® Burgess, AKK,, pis xxi and xxiv; here Fig. 22. 

® Marshall, Guide to Sanchi , pis. viia and viiib. 

^ The supposed statue of Vanaraja in the temple of Panchasar Parsvanath at 
Anahilvad ( Patan ) is, as Burgess has shown { ASWI.t IX, p. 44 ) on the strength of 
the inscription on its pedestal, not Vanaraja’s. Further, though there is an umbrella 
over the statue’s head indicating royalty, still the mudrds^ gestures of the hands of 
the figures imply preaching, which would be rather strange in the case of a king. 

® For names of these see Jayantavijaya, Ahut ( 2nd Edition ), pp. 160-20. 

® Majority of them are mantris ( ministers ), all descendants of Mantri Vimala, 
whose equestrian statue is placed in the centre of the hall. For names etc.# 
of the different statues see Ihid.^ pp. 84-88. 
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These figures remind us of the practice of placing the statues of donors 
of gifts, which disappeared with the decline in Buddhist cave-architecture/ 

From the figures^ in Abu temples we learn that men^ in those times 
wore a beard, and moustache, ornaments on wrists and arms ( heavy kalla^ 
bracelets and armlets), ear-rings and necklace of three strings. The 
garment consisted when visiting a temple, ( as used by orthodox people 
even now ) of a short dhotis ( preferably of silk ), reaching upto and falling 
between the knees and an iiparnd (SkL lUtanyavastm) which was throwi> 
round the shoulders and held by the arms/ A large cdhdald ( kuinkiim 
mark) adorned their forehead.® The dress while riding on horse or elephant- 
back consisted of a crown-like head-dress, a long tight-fitting coat, together 
with an iiparnd and mojdi, a kind of pointed slippers of nfakhmal (velvet). 
This cortume is still used by orthodox Jainas, specially on marriage occasions. 

Women wore two garments, besides a bodice to cover the breasts * 
The upper garment seems to be like the modern odham ( used by young 
girls and Marwari women ) which covered part of the lower garment, back 
and the head (upto the forehead). The lower garment is definitely 
different from the modern. There is no skirt but a thin cloth which seems 
to be wound round the waist, but how it was worn over the legs leaving 
them separate ( as if dressed in pants ) is not clear. 

Perhaps the whole garment was worn as in the ancient fashion, or like 
the one worn by Deccani women and women of Gujarati horse-drivers^ 
(ghodavdE), For the ornaments the women have large kundctlas in their 
ears, kadd and bahgadi on arms and wrists, kalld on ankles and two or 
three necklaces : one small necklace made of round coin-like pieces, and 
over it a long three-stringed necklace of pearls or diamonds ; a cdhdald on 
the forehead. 

One of the wives of Tejahpala and Tejabpala himself carry a purse 
which the Jainas call “ VarasavT/ ” Here it is knitted, but at times it is 

^ First noticed on tlie outer-walls of the verandah in the caitya-caves at 
Kirli and Kanheri. 

® See Fig. 77. ® Generally Jainas. 

* This is noticed in the figures-both men and women-at Bharhut (c. 150 B. C.) 
Cunningham, Bharhut,^ pi. xxi. 

® Orthodox Jainas still keep a beard, and have a cdhdald on the forehead. 
These features are also found in the paintings of the period. 

® It is not clear whether there was only a small breast-band as used in ancient 
India, or it and also a cholt (as used today) thin enough to show the breast-band. 

’ I am obliged^ to__Muni Punyavijayji of Patan for this information. Muni 
Jayantavijaya in his ABU, o. c., p 121 calls it a garland, 
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also made of cloth. Evidently it contains money which they would 
present to the temple. 

Excepting the face, other parts of the body, particularly the breasts 
and thighs of women are proportionately rendered. The face with staring 
eyes and long eyelashes are after a conventional fashion, which is also a 
feature of the paintings of the period.^ Nevertheless, these figures do give 

us some idea of the dress of a section of the people of contemporary Gujarat. 

• 

Several panels depict scenes from the lives of Jaina Tirthankaras in the 
Vimala and Tejpala temples at Abu.® It would 
cenes rom e beyond the scope of this work to describe all 

of them. Only one panel depicting the marriage and renunciation scene 
of Neminatha,^ the 22nd Jaina Tirthankara is reproduced and discussed 
here. The panel is divided into 7 sections, 4 facing downwards, and 
3 upwards. Beginning from the bottom, section I shows the dancers and 
musicians which led the marriage procession of Neminatha ; section II 
the battle between Krsna and Jarasandha with Neminatha in a chariot; 
section III musicians, army and clansmen of Neminatha; section IV 
(from right) first, Neminatha in a chariot; secondly, the animals for 
slaughter in an enclosure; thirdly, the marriage pandal, called con; 
fourthly, fifthly and sixthly, the horse and elephants tables in front of 
the palace of RajimatT, who is seated on the terrace with her attendants; 
section (from left facing upwards), first, gods and men carrying 
Neminatha in a palanquin to Mount Raivataka; secondly, Neminatha 
standing in Kayotsarga ( penance- practising ) pose ; section VI,* ( from 
right ) Aristanemi seated on a throne in the midst of the assembly of 
gods and men, giving money and food in charity for a year before he 
became a Jina; section VII* (from left to right) first, a scene which 
cannot be exactly identified: it shows Aristanemi seated on a throne 
attended by fly -whisk bearers and others; secondly, Neminatha seated in 
meditation-pose and plucking out the hair in five handfuls. 


^ See Nawab, Jaina-citra-kalpa-druma; Norman Brown, Asia^ July 1938. 
Their description may well be included under Jaina Iconography. 

2 See Fig 50 from a ceiling in Tejpala temple. 

® He was also called Aristanemi. The story is related in the VUarddhyayana- 
sufra ( Charpentier, XII, p. 164 ), one of the earliest canonical works of the 
Jainas; later by Hemacandra in his TrisasU'^saldkd’-purusacaritrat Parva 5, 
Sarga 5, 9, 10, 11, 12. 

4 Sections V, VI, VII face upwards. Among them in the order of events comes 
first section VI, then VII and lastly V, 
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Figures of Attendants 


Figures of attendants occur in Kathiawar, for the first time, at Dhank.^ 
It is uncertain whether they are Yaksas, special 
attendants to Jaina Tirthankaras or merely fly- 
whisk bearers*^ Figures of both these classes are common in early Jaina 
sculpture.® Though the position of the Dhank figures has not much 
significance, their costume would have had, had the figures survived in- 
tact. At present we may note only their high head-dress. 


The pre-Caulukyan temples are almost devoid of this class of figures 
but the Caulukyan temples have them in abundance. Usually these figures 
accompany the different deities that are sculptured on the walls of a temple. 
In the case of certain gods and goddesses, for instance Surya and ^iva in 
his particular manifestation, the- attendant figures have an individuality. 
They are not there as camara-hea.rers, but every one of them performs 
some duty or other. The sage Tumbaru or Narada plays on his vind^ and 
Pihgala or Danda holds a staff. Here the sculptor gets an opportunity to 
show his skill in portraying various gestures and poses. 


But in almost all cases the treatment is similar. It becomes stylized 
and amounts very nearly to iconography. Note the pose, concentration 
and ecstasy of the wz5-and drum-players accompanying Siva in his 
Andhakasuravadhamurti, sculptured in the Nllakantha temple at Sunak. 
As in the deities whom they serve, a gradual development can be traced 
in the evolution of these special attendant figures. Surya images from 
Bhaja, Bodhgaya, Mathura and Bhumara have two consorts and a 
charioteer only. It is however in the post-Gupta period that Surya is 
surrounded by a number of figures besides his consorts, and this too not in all 
cases. Development such as this cannot be traced in the case of diva’s 
attendants. For we have no early figures of ioiva in his Tandava or 
Andhakasuravadha form.'* Pallava and Rastrakuta sculptures at Mahabali- 
puram and Elura are too late. 

In Jaina iconography the case is different. Figures of Indra, Ambika and 
other attendant figures arc fojnd along with Jaina Tirthankaras at Mathura, 
and continue to be a common feature of late sculptures and paintings.® 


1 See Fig 76. 

2 For a detailed discussion, seeJJRAS., 1938, p. 429. 

® Smith, Jain Stupa, pi. xcviii. 

* See below. 

t 

5 The earliest Siva figures are those which appear on Kushan coins. 
^ This is also a feature of Buddhist Iconography. 
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Dancing and Amorous 
Figures 


Human figures that remain to be discussed are the dancing and 
amorous figures and men and women which 
constitute what is called narathara (man-course). 
The latter forms a basement moulding generally 
in all mediaeval temples. In Kathiawar it is absent from all pre-Caulukyan 
temples. The Caulukyan temples that have it are at Ruhavi> Sandera, 
and Motab.^ 


Narathara indicates with other courses, as said in the section on 
architecture, the type of a temple, whether it is large or small. The men 
and women therein seem to represent persons on a royal highway, as it is 
sometimes called rajavlthi. How and why a narathara came to be 
sculptured on the basement- wall cannot be definitely explained. But it 
seems that the idea was taken from the practice of portraying a procession 
of men and women on the gateways of Buddhist stupas. Gupta temples, 
however, do not have it, and it would be interesting to find it on a post- 
Gupta temple of any date before the 8th century A. D, 

Artistically the execution of naratharas is poor. First, the figures 
are very small, particularly in comparision with the large figures that 
decorate walls ; secondly, they have no individuality, one narathara being 
very similar to the other. 

Amorous couples figure on many of the Caulukyan temples. But 
here they are not so prominent as on the Candella temples at Khajuraho, 
C. I. Whatever be the theories as to their origin, it seems that these figures 
are the descendants of the gay, dancing, often nude figures found on the 
stupa at Mathura and elsewhere, though they seem to be absent from the 
intermediate stage, viz., the Gupta temples.® It is not impossible that 
these as well as the dancing figures are representations of some of the 
poses described in the Kama-and Na^a-^stras, both of which are 
positively anterior to the mediaeval temples. This can be ascertained if 
all such figures are photographed and studied individually. 

Dancing and amorous figures are found on the wall {Jahgha) of the 
hall and the shrine of a Caulukyan temple, usually on either side of the 
panels of gods and goddesses. Many of them are of singular beauty. 
The variety of the poses in which they are shown, sometimes very 
awkward and seemingly impossible, is reminiscent of the flexibility of the 
limbs of acrobatic dancers. These figures look charming when sculptured 


^ Burgess, ASWL, IX, pis. xciii, xcv, and ci. 

^ Unless the couples on either side of the door of the garbhagrha of the Siva 
temple at Bhumara, MAS/., 16, pL, iii a, 54 be regarded as such. 
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in marble, and in them the temples at Delwara, Abu, abound.^ Specimens 
of amorous couples seem to be best preserved on the old shrine at Motab® 
and dancing figures in the temple at Modhera.® 


Figures of animals, 
Animal Sculpture 


lions and horses, are sculptured in the Uparkot and 
Bava Pyara caves at Junagarh/ Here they 
serve the same purpose as they do in the caves at 


Karli, Bedsa, Nasik and Pitalkhora. They decorate the pillars as capitals 


and abaci. The lions look as if cut in the round. They are placed back 


to back as in the pillars of Asoka, a practice which can be traced back t<3 
the Sumerians through the Iranian and Assyrian times/ 


Pre-Caulukyan temples have no animal figures. The river goddesses 
Ganga and Yamuna in the Varaha temple at Kadvar,® must have had a 
tortoise and makara^ but their form is hardly visible now. 


In Caulukyan temples a row of horses and elephants appear as base- 
ment mouldings. The horse-row {asvathara) is supposed to be a feature 
of large temples only.”^ But in Gujarat it is found on comparatively much 
smaller temples at Sunak, Puhavi, and Motab,® besides the large temples 
at Modhera and Somnath.® It is absent on the temple at Gumli. 

The elephant course ( gajafhara ) invariably decorates the temples 
of this period. 

The horses, for instance at Sunak, are shown prancing in profile, and 
their spirited action, on the whole, is well depicted. The elephants are 
sculptured side-wise, so that only their trunk and head are visible, but 
not the legs. 


The reasons for introducing these animal courses seem to be the same 
as those for the introduction of ‘man course.’ When exactly these courses 
began to be used as temple decorations is uncertain, but it seems to be soon 
after the Gupta period.^® For the treatment of animals is already conven- 
tional when we see them in the temples of the 10th and 11th centuries.” 


Departure from the conventional use of animals is found in the 
Navalakha temple at Gumli. Here on one side of the shrine are sculptured 
two elephants. They seem to helloing something, fighting or playing with 


1 See Fig. 54. « Burgess, ASWl», IX, pi. ci. ® pi. Iv. 

* Burgess, AKK.t pis. xxiv and xxviii, 2. 

^ See Illustrated London News, 1938. ^ cf. Cousens, Somandtha 

^ ® Burgess, ASWI„ IX, pis, ix, xciiiandci, respectively. 

® Cousens, o, c., pis iv and ix. 

The animal courses do not occur in the Gupta temples at Bhumara 
and elsewhere. 

Though it remains to be studied, whether outside Gujarat, animal courses 
were carved with as much regularity as in Gujarat, and what its proportion was. 
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their trunks^ Outstretched front and slightly bent hind legs, uplifted 
trunks and protruding tusks vividly describe the elephants* action. They 
serve as a good specimen of animal sculpture in the round. But the 
Kathiawar artist, who sculptured it, need not be too highly praised for his 
work, as the elephant figure has been a forte of Indian artists from very 
early times.^ 


It is in the Navalakha temple again that we meet with other animal 
figures — lion, bull, monkey/ Here they are used as brackets of pillars. 
From their drawings, the best sculpture seems to be that of the bull which 
is seated in a crouching attitude facing the left. 


Composite or Mythical 
figures 


Among composite or mythical figures, the Ktrtimukha and Makara 
are most common in Gujarat as well as Indian 
sculpture in general. The pre-Caulukyan monu- 
ments, including the temples at Than and 
Sutrapada which form a transitional stage, are surprisingly devoid of this 
ornament. In Caulukyan temples, the Ktrtimukha figures almost invariably. 
The places it decorates are the basement (usually its top-most moulding),* 
shafts of short and long pillars (generally the top-most band, just below 
the annulets).® In the temple at Modhera, it is also found on the sur-capital 
of pillars of the mandapaf at Dilmal, inset on the slab (back-rest) of the 
whereas in the triple shrine at Kasara, it is placed on each 
side of the threshold.® 


The Ktrtimukha at all these places is sculptured facing the full frontr 
The figures show that it is already stylised. Its evolution can be traced 
back to the Gupta temples® and Ajanta caves of the Vakataka period,^® 
where the form, inspite of being decorative, is realistic. 


^ Cousens, Somanathat pi. xxv. If there were an image in between them, 
we would have said, “Bathing the image,” 

3 Excepting the figures on Mohenjo-daro seals where, besides the elephant, 
bull, rhinoceros and tiger are also realistically carved, 

8 Burgess, AKK., pi. xliii, figs. 1, 11, 8, 10, 13 respectively. 

* As in the temples at Sunak, Kasara, Huhavi, Motab, Eanoda, Dilmal, 
Modhera (?), except atTaringa. Burgess, ASWI,, IX, pis. xciv, xc, xciii, ci., viii (?), 
xii respectively# 

* Ihid, ® Ibid. ’ Ibid., pi. viii. ® Ibid., pi, xcii. 

s Codrington, Ancient India, pi. xxxi showing sculptures from the 5th 
century temple at Deogarh; Banerji, “The Siva temple at Bhumara,” MASI., 16, 
pi. V. At Bhumara, they are like lion’s head in Greek sculpture having fanciful eyes 
and manes, as pointed out by Banerji, ASIWC,, 1921, p. 96. 

Griffiths, Paintings in the Buddhist Cave-temples of Ajanta, pis. 145-146 
(cave xvii) and pi 159 (cave xvi) ; see also Gangoly, ‘'A note on the Kirtimukha,” 
Rupam, 1920, p. 11. 
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It must be noted here that the even in its early form is 

absent in the cave architecture, as well as on the Jaina and Buddhist 
stupas. It seems to have been introduced during the Gupta period, after 
which it became a stock feature of the temples of Mediaeval India.^ 

The Makara as a vahana of the river goddesses Gahga and Yamuna 
is found at two places only— in the temples at Kadvar and Than. 
The figure at the former place is too indistinct to make any comparison 
with figures outside Kathiawar. The figure at Than, though not so* 
indistinct, gives no indication of the shape of its mouth. Representation of 
its body with 4 feet looks naturalistic like the early figures,^ but the tail 
is florid, like the tail of a similar figure from the 5th century Gupta 
shrine at Tigowa, C. P.^ 

Elsewhere in Caulukyan monuments, the Makara serves as a 
decorative figure, principally as a bracket of pillars with makaratoranas. 
Instances of these are found m the temple at Modhera,® Somnath, Abu 
and in the hlrtitoranas at Sidhpur,® Vadnagar,^ Kapadvanj® and 
Piludra® in North Gujarat. 

It is only the *bust’ of the Makara that is sculptured at these places. 
The tail, if any, has merged into the bracket. This form is more advanced 
than the earlier ones, but there is no striking difference. Even in the 
early stages a Makara was never realistically sculptured. Its mouth was 
like that of an allegator or crocodile, but the tail resembled that of a fish.^° 
The Gujarat Makara would stand 18th in Cousen’s or VogeFs list. 

Along with the Makara may be mentioned the fish which is 
sculptured on the brackets of pillars in the Navalakha temple at Gumli.” 
This motive is totally new to Gujarat sculpture, and from the drawing it 


‘ However, it appears that from the published photographs of the temples of Wr 
Calukyas and the Haihayas of Tripuri, that the Kirtimukha was not a popula. 
motive with them. 

^ Cousens, Soman^ha, pis. xxxiv and 1. 

» Cf. Very early figures from Bhirhut, Cousens, ASIAJR., 1903-04, pi, Ixv, 
fig. 6; Vogel, Revue Des Asiatiques, Tome VI, 1929-30, pi. xxxiilc, 

* Codrington, o. c., pi. xxxiii. ® Burgess, ASWI, ix, pi. Iv. 

6 Burgess, o. c,, pi. xxxvii; here Fig. 55. ’ Ibid,, pis. iviii-ix; here Fig 56. 

® ASWL, VIII, pi. Ixxxii, { It is not clear from the collotype photograph ). 

® Annual Report Arch, Survey, Baroda, 1936-37, pi. vi. 

For a full representation of the different forms see Cousens’ or Vogel’s 
articles cited above. 

Burgess, AKK,, pi. xliii. 
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appears to be most realistically done. Its presence at Gumli cannot be 
explained at present except as a clan ( totemic ) motive of the Jethvas 
of Gumli.^ 

An animal motive equally new as the fish is the ‘griffon,* which is 
found in the same temple attached as brackets to small pilasters and 
colonnades.® Burgess at another place calls the griffon figure sardula. 
From the photograph given by him®, it seems to be a prancing animal 
('’horse or lion ). Rare in Gujarat, this motive is a common feature of the 
Candella temples at Khajuraho, C. 1.^ 

The Navalakha temple has also given us a figure of a bird, swan.® The 
naturalness of its two poses, one turning back its long neck and ruffling or 
scratching its feathers, the other as if playing with its companion remind 
us of similar figures reproduced by Griffiths from the paintings at Ajanta/ 

Dwarfs loo are a common feature of Gujarat sculpture. These nude, 
stunted, pot-bellied, oval-faced figures always facing the full front usually 
appear as pillar-brackets m temples, for instance, at Sunak, Kasara, Virta, 
Dilmaf and Gumli.® Looked straight from the front, they would pass off 
as figures cut in the round. From early times, such figures have been 
thought fit to bear heavy burdens. In Gandhara and Amaravati® sculptures 
they carry a heavy garland. Greek influence is held responsible for their 
introduction in the art of the former, and there they are called ‘Amorini’ 
figures. At Mathura they serve as footstools to the Yaksinls.^® The 
dwarfs seem to be absent from some Gupta temples^, but are found in a 
great number m the ^iva temple at Bhumara in a variety of delightful 
poses/® Post-Gupta architecture assigned them the position of a bracket to 
temple-pillars, a position which they enjoyed throughout the mediaeval period. 

Design sculpture is divided into three classes * — 

(l) Architectural Designs, (2) Geometric Designs and (3) Floral 
Designs. 


^ See above p, 31 and 105 and lA,, XII, p. 153. ® Burgess, AKK.t p. 180. 

® Ihid.t pi. xliv., fig, 2. ^ See below for references. 

® Burgess, AKK», pi. xliii, figs. 7 and 15, ® O, c., Vol. II, 

’ Burgess, iiSWl., IX, pls.,lxxxv, xc, ciii, viii, 

® Burgess, AKK,t pi, xliii. 

® See Revue Des Arts Asiaiique, TomeV, 1928, plance vi & Tome VIII, 
1934, pi. Ixxiv, 

Smith, Jain Stupa t pis. Ix-xi. Codrington, o, c., pis. 29-33. 

Banerji, MASL^ No. 16, pis. ix-xi. But like the *AmorinU figures they 
are nude. 
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The Caitya-window ornament occurring almost invariably at all 
periods on Indian monuments may be called an 
VC itectura esigns architectural design. For the early form of this 

ornament imitates the window-like, hollow portion on the facade of the 
caitya-cd.ves at Bhaja, Kondane, Bedsa, Karli, Junnar, Nasik, Pitalkhora, 
and Ajanta. In Gujarat- Kathiawar, a cave of this type is not found so far. 
But the caitya-window design does figure in the caves at Talaja and 
Junagarh and on the temple at Gop. On the facade of the Ebhal Mandag 
cave/ Talaja, it appears that the architect had just begun to cut the design, 
or perhaps left it incomplete. The form on the facade of the Bawa Pyara 
caves® is more advanced than that at Talaja, but is similar in shape to that 
in the Uparkot caves, (where the design is sculptured on the walls of 
cells®) and on the temple at Gop.* But in finish and elegance of execution 
of the outline, the caitya-wlndow designs at Uparkot and Gop are much 
superior to those at Talaja. 

The inset figures at Uparkot, as well as the three-or five-petalled 
flower-ornament on the frame of the windows, seem to indicate that the 
design was to symbolize real windows as on the friezes of the stupas at 
Bharhut, Sanchi, and Amaravati. Identical symbolization is also noticed 
later in the caves at Ajanta. The same cannot be said of the caitya’Wmdo^ 
at Gop which also carries figures of gods and goddesses (?). By reason of 
its position, high-up on the sikhara^ it looks more like a conventionalized 
window-ornament than the symbol of an actual window. This becomes 
apparent when in the later pre-Caulukyan temples at Visavada, Bilesvara, 
and Sutrapada, the inset figure disappears, but the number of caitya- 
windows increases as the sikhara rises higher. 

The form of the caitya-mndow at Uparkot is more or less identical, 
almost a round window, cut within an oval frame with a finial and side- 
loops, The form exhibited in these Kathiawar mpnuments is different from 
that in the early monuments in Central India (Bharhut®, __ Sanchi®), the 
Deccan (Bhaja, Bedsa, Nasik, Karli, Ajanta, Kanheri^ or the Andhra country 
(Amaravati).® But it resembles the form in the Gupta temples at Nachna® and 
Bhumara,^® the cave 19 at Ajanta'^ and the Varaha cave at Mahabalipuram.^® 

^ Burgess, AKK,, pi, xxviii. ^ xbid., pi. xix. » Ibid., pi. xxi; here Fig. 22. 

* pis. IWi. * Codrington, Ancient India^ pis. xi-xii. 

® Marshall, Monuments of Saiicht, II, pi. xxxiv. 

’ Codrington, o. c . pis. iv B and v B, C. D, A and vi B. 

® Ibid,, pi, xxvc; Burgess, Amaravati, pi. xlii, 7. 9 Ibid., pi. xxvc. 

Banerji, MASI,, XVI, pi. xiii. Codrington, o. c., pi. xxxvi. 

Jouveu-Dubreuil, Archeologie, Tome I, pi. XV b. 
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The Gop-Uparkot mVy a- window form persists in the rest of the pre- 
Caulukyan temples at Visavada, Bilesvara and Sutrapada* with hardly any 
modification. As the form now decorates the sikhara^ its number is 
consequently increased. 

Two changes are noticeable with regard to the cait^a-vAyiism design 
in Caulukyan temples. The first is the change in its form, the second is 
the increased decorative use of it. Both these new features are fully 
exhibited in the old temple at Than.^ Here the form of the design has 
Become complex with volute-like flourishes of the sides of the window. 
Again instead of ornamenting the sikhara only, ( we have no means of 
ascertaining whether it decorated the sikhara here, as it is no more ), 
the design is now carved on the pediment of niched figures in tiers, ( an 
earlier stage in the development of this fashion is noticed in the Varaha 
temple at Kadvar,® where a double row of simple windows appears 

over the head of niched figures over the shrine door ), so that every such 
figure looks as if enshrined within a pyramidal temple. 

This pyramidal crowning of niched figures with window designs 
is a characteristic feature of Caulukyan temples without any exception. 

Besides this use, the ca//ya-window was made to decorate other parts 
of the temple as well. As a rule it is found on the basement mouldings 
above the asvathara ( horse-course), on the projecting course between the 
wall of the base and the wall of the shrine, between the roof and the shrine- 
wall, arranged in tiers in the form of a pyramid over niched-figures, and 
lastly over the entire face of the sikhara. Departure from this exhaustive 
exhibition of window designs at Sunak is noticed in the Jaina temples 
at Taringa,^ and Sarotra,® where only the niched figures on walls are 
ornamented with this design. 

Ever3rwhere, in this period, the form of the caiVycr- window is ornate, 
rather intricate with slender curves within curves. 

Such an extensive decorative use of the c^tfyo^-window ornament was 
then common in many parts of mediaeval India Of course, the form is 
not identical in all details with that found in Gujarat, But a parallel 
evolution in the caitya-vfmiow design as well as its increased ornamental 
use, can be traced, for instance, in the Deccan,® Karnataka^ C. I., C. P.,® 
U. P, and Rajputana. 

^ Cousens, Somanatha^ pis. xliii, xl, xll. * Ibi^ , pi. xzxii. 

® Wd., pi. xlu-viii. ^ Burgess, AS If/., pL Ixxxi, « /6ft?., pis. cxi and x, 

® Cousens, Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan, AST,^ {NTS) , XLIII, pis. xvi-vii. 

^ Cousens, Chalukyan Architecture^ AS/., {NIS)., XIII, pi, L 

Banerji, Haihayasof Tripuriand their Monuments tMASl.^lHo.Z^ pis. 1, xxb. 
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Vedika or the rail-ornament is the other archite^ural design It 

found only at three places in Kathiawar , (1) on 

Vedika Design f^^gade of the Ebhal Mandap cave, Talaja; 

(2) below the o»l,»-window ornament in tbe Upatkot <»ves, Junagarh , and 

(3) on the screen of the Jhinjuri ]har caves near Dhank. 

The pattern of the VedffeS at the Ebhal Mandap and Jhinjuri caves is 

K lA variety of the type found on the screen of the early cattya- 

“'‘iTw irr EofnnSe latter it is carved in vety low relief. 

The pattern in the Uparkot caves is comparatively small, but cut sirailai y 
in low relief. 

r pnmetric designs are found on ceilings of monuments either excavated 
Geometric designs a The caves and pre-Caulukyan temples 

Geometric Designs. Kathiawar do not seem to contain such 

sculptured ceilings. A study of the geographical evolution of the ceilings 

in the later temples is hence not possible. 

The sabhdmandapa of every Caulukyan temple, it appears, had a 

sculptured ceiling. The surviving evidence shows that it was usu y 

a geometric pattern; but at times also of a floral, or mixed type or one 
containing human figures. 

Purely geometric designs are seen in the of the 

temples at Sflnak,‘ Sandera,' Dhinoj,' and in the tombs of_Sheikh Fard 
and Bawa Quazi® at Anahilvad; in the Jami and Mayapuri Masjids 
C^mnath, Kathiawar); and in the Vimala and Tejahpdlas temple at 

Abu.“ Briefly the design is as follow : 

Concentric circles of decreasing diameters are plac^ in an octogon. 
First three circles from below are cut deep and decorated with a tooth-like 
S lich is nothing but the portion left out in cutting the cusps in 
each circle. The next four circles illustrate the geometric design of a.rch- 
like cusp and circle. The inner-most circle and the cusp look like a ha - 
wnTflowr. This design may have developed from lotus or s.m.lar 
fbwet design, which is first noticed on the wooden umbrella over ^e 
caitya in the caitya-c&ve at Karli“. The latter design may have been 
copied directly from nature, or it may be a truthful representation of an 

Open umbrella. 


2 hereFig. 22. 

^ Burgess, ASWL, IX, pi. Ixxxvi. 

® Burgess, o. c., pi. xcviii. ’ Ibtd„ pi. xv, 

® /Hi?., pi. xvii. ® Cousens, Somandtha^ pis. xi aud xviiia, here Figs. 47 48. 
Here Figs. 45-46. " Codrington.o.c., p.28.flg. 8. 


1 Burgess, AKK., pi. xxviii. 

“ Ihid , p. 152 ; here Fig. 24 
5 Here Fig. 44 
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Anyway, the concentric circle design was very popular in early 
mediaeval temples. It occurs in the contemporary Calukyan temples^ and 
the mediaeval temples of the Deccan.^ A few modem temples also have it. 
Gujarati sculptors now-a-days call it ‘Kachala’ -and-*Zummar’ ( cocoanut- 
shell-and-pendant ) design.® 

Floral and geometric designs are found on ceilings in the porches of 
the temples at Gorad and Vadnagar/ In the former a conventionalized 
flower is placed inside a square; in the latter stylized floral design is cut 
out in very bold relief inside a parallelogram. 


Floral Designs 


Floral designs comprise leaf-and-flower, creeper and purely leaf 
decorations. The earliest use of floral designs in 
Kathiawar is noticed on the bases of pillars in 
the Uparkot caves at Junagarh.® There nude figures, like the nude garland- 
bearers or ‘Amorim’ figures of Gandhara sculptures, carry an inverted 
stylized lotus-leaf-like ornament. The moulding above it is decorated with 
festoons and lotus-like buttons. 


In the Buddhist caves of Western India, such designs appear at a 
very late date, after 400 A. D., though lotus and leaf design in the shape 
of volutes and angular-turned leaves is seen in the friezes at Sanchi ; ® later 
on the pilasters from Kankali stupa at Mathura^ and on the bases and 
capitals of the pilasters of the Gupta temple at Deogarh.® But 
such effulgence of festoons, creepers and flowers is noticed only in the 
later caves at Ajanta.^ This evidence gathered from places separated by 
time and space is of little use in deciding the approximate age of the pillars 
at Uparkot. Occurrence of leaf and creeper design at Sanchi and Mathura 
may induce one to date the Uparkot pillars, if not so early as the 
monuments at these places, at least to the 3rd century A. D., and not to 
the 6th-7th century, as the comparison with the design in the late caves at 
Ajanta would, allowing a reasonable tune for parallel development of 
architectural designs in Kathiawar. 


^ Cousens, Chalukyan Architecture, pis. Ixxxiii, xcix, cxxxiv, cxlix, 

* Cousens, Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan, pi. viii. 

^ For these terms I am thankful to Mr. Mistri, who has built many temples. 
Only last year a Jaina temple of the Abu-type was constructed under his supervision 
near Madhavbag, Bombay. 

^ Burgess, ASWI,, IX, pis, ciii and lx respectively. 

® Burgess, AKK., pi. xxiv; here Fig. 22. 

^ Marshall, Guide to Sanchi, pi. xiii. 

^ Smith, Jain Stupa, pi. xlviii, 2, 3, and pi. xi* 

^ Codrington, o. c., pi. 31. 

X7 


Zhid,^ pl« 35| 
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Another design, closely related with the preceding one, is what is 
known as the pot-and-foliage motive. It is almost an invariable feature of 
the Caulukyan temples. There a conventionalized vase, from which spring 
forth buds and flowers, and a broad indented leaf falling down on either side 
of the vase, decorates usually the middle part and capitals of short pillars 
of the sabhamaiidapa. Examples of these may be taken from the temples 
at Sunak, Sandera, Kasara and Modhera/ Somnath, Sejakpur and Gumli.^ 

More or less identical foliage design is found on the pillars of the 
Gupta temples at Deogarh® and Bhumara,^ and then on many early 
mediaeval‘s and mediaeval temples.® This may have descended from the 
floral motive on the medallions on the railings of Bharhut"^ and Sanchi® 
stupas. It is absent in the earlier cave architecture, but occurs later in 
the Ramesvara cave at Ellora.® The design thus presents a remarkable 
continuity with this exception that at Deogarh and Bhumara, though the 
design forms part of a pilaster, it looks as if cut in the round, and the leaves 
more real; in the later temples these appear stylized.^® 

The design which is called ‘string course’, ‘scroll’ or ‘creeper’ is 
essentially floral. Among the pre-Caulukyan monuments, it is found only 
on the entrance of a Bawa Pyara Cave at Junagarh^ and to a certain extent 
on the door frame of the Kadvar temple^^ where it is mixed up with a 
diamond design. In the Caulukyan temples, its principal place is on the 
shrine-door way,^® the outer side of the wall of the sahhdmandapc^^ and 
the basement moulding.^ At the last mentioned place its form is in the 

^ Burgess, ASWI^t IX, pis. Ixxxv, xciv-v, xc, 

® Cousens, Somamtha, pis, iv, and ix, Ixil, and Ixiii, and xxv and xxvi. 

8 Codrington, o, c,, pl, 31. ^ Banerji, MASI., 16, pi. v. 

* Cousens, Chalukyan Architecture ^ pis. xxxiii and cxv. 

® Cousens, Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan^ pl. xxiv. 

^ Barva, Bharhut, Aspects of Life and Art, pl. xxxii, 

® Codrington, o. c., pl. 17; it also occurs on a pillar from Kankali Tila, 
Mathura, ( Smith, o. c., pl. xlvi, 3 }, but this appears to be a late piece. 

9 Codrington, o, c., pl. 51. Cf. Burgess, ASWl,, IX, pl. xciv. 

Burgess, AKK,, pi, xviu, 2, Cousens, Somandtha, pl. xxxiv. 

E. g., the temples at Modhera, Sandera, Kasara, Delmal, Vadnagar. Burgess, 

ASWI,, IX, pis. li, xcv, xcii, xii, Ixvii, Ixiii. 

E. g., the temples at Sandera, Kanoda, Delmal, Modhera, Ibid,, pis , xciv, 
xii, Ixv., vii; and Gumli, Sejakpur and Parbadi. AKK,, pi,, xlii and Somandtha, 
pis. Ixii, and Ixxi. 

^5 E. g., the temples at Sunak, Ruhavi, Gorad, Burgess, ASW'/., IX, pis. 
Ixxxi, xciii and cii and Somanatha and Gumli. Cousens, o. c., pis. iv, and ix 
and xxv and xxvi. 
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shape of a broad indented leaf which is more or less the same everywhere, 
whereas slight variations do occur in the other two. 

The fashion of decorating the door-jambs does not seem to be popular 
in the ancient period, for the door-jambs of all early cave-temples^ are 
devoid of any floral or geometric design though we have to note that such 
decorations are found in profusion on the railing pillars and lintels 
of the Buddhist stupas. Floral and other designs appear on the Gupta 
cjave at Udayagiri, and structural temples at Deogarh, and Bhumara.^ 
Since then the door- jamb decorations of the type found in later temples 
became common. These remarks also hold good with regard to the 
designs at other two places on temples. For the basement design it may 
be added that there are hardly any pre-Gupta structural temples. And 
though all the Gupta temples do not seem to have elaborately moulded 
bases, still, it appears, that their flat bases were ornamented with designs.® 

With the vogue of moulded bases, the designs on them degenerated 
into conventional forms : indented lotus leaf, diamond set in with a flower, 
and others, some of which we find in the temples of Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

A study of the evolution of designs above referred to is deferred at 
present for lack of clear, well-defined photographs from the Gujarat- 
Kathiawar temples. 


^ For instance the Lomas Rishi Cave and the Caitya Caves at Ajanta, 
Bhaja, Bedsa, Nasik; cf. Codrington, o. c., pis, X A, 4, 5 B, C, 

2 Ibid.^ pis, 29 and 31; Banerji, MAS/., No. 16. pi, iv. 

^ Codrington, o. c., pi. 31, B; at Bhumara, (Banerji, o, c., pi., ii ), however, 
the base is moulded still unadorned. 



PART III 

CHAPTER V 


CULTS 


^ARCHITECTURAL style classified temples of Gujarat into pre- 
Caululcyan and Caulul^yan and various sub-groups. Religion would 
classify them into ^aiva, Vaisnava, Brahma, Saurya, and so forth. But 
this is not enough. It is interesting to know 
Classification o emp es there were any special signs or features 

of each shrine, and to what extent these were common. 

The inquiry is directed to a shrine which is designated according to 
the cult image placed in it. This is analysed under the following heads : — 


(a) Cult image, (b) Image on the door-lintel, (c) Images on the 
panel above the door-frame, (d) Images on the principal niches round the 
shrine. (e) Orientation of a shrine. (f) Pradakstnainarga or 
Ambulatory passage, (g) Nandi, Siva’s bull, in the mandapa facing the 
shrine. 


The temples 
Saiva Temples 


designated as ^iva are situated at (a) Bilesvara,* 
(b) Sunak®, (c) Sandera*, (d) Ruhavi‘, (e) Gorad‘, 
(f) Virta,‘ (g) Kaml^r-Solanki’, (h) Wadhwan 
( Ramkdevi’s )* (i) Sejakpur (Navalakha),® (j) Anandapur (Anantesvara) 
(k) Somnath” G) Gumli ( Navalakha )“ (m) Sarnal (Galtesvaia) 


At (b), (d), (f), ^iva is called NUakantha; at (e), Somesvara; at 
(k), Somanatha; at (g), Sandalesvara: at (j), Anantesvara; at (a), perhaps 
Bilesvara; while at (c), and (l), the shrines are no more in use, as the 
Uhgas are removed^^; for (h), Cousens gives no name. 


^ Cousens, Somanatha^ p. 40. 

8 109. 

® p. HI. 

^ Ihid,^ p. 91. 

9 p.57. 

Ibid,, p. 60. 12 

Burgess. ASWL. VIII, p. 95. 
Also at (k) Somanatha, 


2 Burgess ASWI., IX p, 103. 
* lUd., p. 108, 

8 Ibid., 

® Cousens, o.c , p. 54. 

10 Ibid,, p. 60. 

Ibid,, p. 36; also Burgess, AKK„ p. 179. 
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But though Siva is so differently called, the cult image everywhere 
Cult Ima e ^ except where it is removed ) is or was a li 

At some places, it must be said that the linga 

is not old. 

The image on the door-frame or lintel at (c), (d), (e), (f), and (h) is 

, , . , that of Ganesa ; for (a), and (b), it is not recorded ; 

Image on th, door Lntel 

i)een destroyed. 


(C) and (d) have Brahma, Visnu and ^iva on the panel above the door- 
frame; (h) has Ganesa, Brahma, ^ivaand Visnu ; 
at (a), (b), (g), (i), (j) and (1), either they have 
been not recorded by oversight, or they did not 
exist, or if they did exist, are now destroyed or removed; at (k), the panel 
seems to have been replaced by ordinary slabs of stone. 


Images on the panel 
above the door-frame 


At (a), there are no niches, 
(b) has ; 


Images in the principal 
niches round the shrine 


in the back-mche facing west Natesa ; 
in the niche „ north Kali ; 

in the niche facing south Tripurantaka.® 


(c) has : 



' in the back niche { west ) 


Siva; 

in the niche facing 

north 

Visnu ; 

«S 9} 99 99 

south 

Brahma. 

(d) has ; 



in the back niche 

west 

Umamahesvara; 

in the niche facing 

north 

Brahma-SarasvatT; 

99 99 99 99 

south 

LaksmI - N aray ana . 

(e) has : 



in the back niche 

(east) 

Mahakala; 

in the niche facing 

north 

Natesa; 

>9 99 99 99 

south 

Bhaiiava. 


(f) has same as (e). 


^ At Somanitha, according to Alberuni, the cult image was a linga. It may 
be a UhgodhhavamurH also, as some Muslim writers allege that they saw an 
idol. See Cousens, o. c., p. 20-21. 

® Burgess, here, as at many places, calls the image Bhairava, which is not 
quite correct. 
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For (g), there is no mention; (h) has niches but no images; for 

(i), Cousens’ information is not specific; he says “among the principal images 
on the walls are Bhairava, Mahakali, (Natesa), Siva-Parvatl, Lakshmi- 
Narayana, Vishnu, Ganapati, Brahma, and Sitala-Mata.” 

(j) has ; 

the back-niche (west) empty ; 

in the niche facing north Kala Bhairava ; 

„ „ „ „ south Camunda, 

(k) had niched-images, but they are completely mutilated, while the 
back of the shrine is destroyed. 

(l) has : 

in the back niche (west) Siva-Parvatl; 

in the niche facing north Laksmi-Narayana^; 

„ „ ,, „ south Brahma-Sarasvati. 


(a), (b), (c), (d), (i), (j), (k), and (l) face the east; while (e), 

^ (f)* (g) face the west; for (h), there is no 

Orientation . . 

information. 

„ , , . Only (a), (i), (k) and (l) have had 

Pradaksinamarga . . . . « . 

i^radakstnamarga. 

At (a), (b), (i), there is a NandT ; for the rest 
“ ^ there is no indication. 


Pradaksinamarga 


This analysis shows that the majority of the old ^aiva temples in 
Gujarat have or had, besides a Knga, 

(1) Ganesa on the door-frame; 

(2) the triad with ^iva in the centre, and sometimes Ganek also on 
the panel above the door-frame ; 

(5) in the niches round the shrine: 

(a) Siva, Visnu and Brahma, sometimes with their consorts also ; 

(b) only Saiva gods and goddesses; 

(4) sometimes ( often in larger temples ) a pradaksindmarga ; 

(5) the face on the east or the west ; 

(6) Nandi, 

Vaisnava temples, so far found, are at Kadvar^ 
Vaisnava Temples perhsi^s the “Old temple” at Than^ and 

the one at Manod.® 


^ Cousensi o. c., p. 38, 

* Burgess ASWL, ix. p, 109-110. 


« p. 48. 
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At Kadvar the cult image is of Varaha ; on its pedestal are Narasirhha, 
Visnu on Garuda, and i^iva-Parvati. On the door-frame is Visnu, while 
Ganesa is a little above him. x\bove this, there is a panel with Surya, 
Brahma, Visnu, Siva and Soma or Candra. On either side of the door- 
way, at the bottom are the river-goddesses Yamuna and Gahga, now 
much defaced. On the outside there are no niches. Cousens does 
not mention what side it faces? but, I think, it faces theeast^ It has a 
pradak’iiiiamaria. 

At Than the “Old temple” has : 

(a) no cult image now, but has an dsaiia-soaXAor the image; (b) in 
the niches, on the south, Ganapati, with a female on the north Gahga, 
upon a makam\ on the west (back) Varaha. 

(c) The face to the east. 


The temple at INIanod, Burgess calls it on the plan, that of Narayana, 
but gives no details in the text. Its analysis is therefore not possible. 


Temples of Brahma 


Very few temples of Brahma are known; none, so far, from Kathiawar. 

In Gujarat there is one at Khed-Brahma®, Idar 
State, Mahikantha; outside Gujarat, at the foot 
of the hill at Vasantgadh^ Sirohi State; also near PrayagtTrtha, 
Delwada,® (this is very recent, built in 1832 A D.); at Dudahi®, in Lalitpur ; 
at Khajraho’; and at Sevadi®, in the Jodhpur State. 

The Khed-Brahma temple in Gujarat is here discussed. 

Its sculptured walls seem to be as old as the 12th century,® but the 
temple might have been renovated. It is still in use, being worshipped by 


* The plan does not say anything, but the two photographs, ( Cousens, 
o. C.4 pi. xxx-xxxi), indicate this. 

^ Cousens, Ibid,^ suggests it may be Vamanavatara. 

® ASIAR., 1906-7, p. 174. 

* ASIWC^t 1905-6, p 50, photo, no. 2672. This could not be traced in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

® Watson Museum Report, Rajkot, 1902-3, p, 15. 

® ASIWC,, 1905-6, p. 51; also Cunningham, ASI„ X, p 93. 

7 Ihid. ® ASIAR., 1906-7, p. 174. 

® Cousens, ASIAR., 1906-7, p. 174; fig. 6. ASIWC., 1905, p. 6, refers to 
photographs nos. 3039-51. These could not be traced in the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. 
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the Khedavala Brahmans, who are AudTchas and followers of ^ukla 
Yajurveda/ 

The temple is oblong® and has : 

(a) a cult image of Brahma ; 

(b) on the door lintel, Ganesa ; 

(c) in the principal projecting niches, figures of Brahma ; 

(d) the face to the east. 

Another of its peculiarities may be noted. There is an unusually large 
number of female figures on the walls, and the astadikpalccs are represented 
in female form.® 

On the essential nature of a ^aiva, Vaisniava and Brahma shrine some 
light is thrown by the triple shrine at Kasara/ 

Here the ^aiva shrine has : 

(a) Q.Unga; 

(b) Ganesa on the door lintel ; 

(c) in the niches only ^aiva gods and goddesses ; 

(d) the face to the east. Other details are not mentioned. 

The Vaisnava shrine (a) had an image which is now removed ; 
(b) has the face to the south; and (c) all the figures on the walls and 
niches Vaisnava. Burgess does not mention what the ‘^dedicatory image*’ 
on the door frame was. 

The Brahma shrine had an image of Brahma, which now seems to be 
removed; has the face to the north; and (c) on the walls figures of Brahma 
either standing or with Sarasvatl seated on his knee. 


Saiva Temples 


Correlating now the results of the essential characteristics of each 
shrine as shown at Kasara with those of indivi- 
dual temples of Siva, Visnu and Brahma, the 
^aiva temples may be grouped into two main classes : — 

(a) Pure-having ^aiva figures only; 

(b) Mixed-^iva as the principal, other gods-Visnu and Brahma — 
subsidiary. 


^ For details of worship see Ibid. 

^ Cousens seems to regard this as a special feature of a Brahma temple. 

® Ibid.t p. 176 ; rather devls of these gods ? 

* Burgess, ASWI., IX, p. 1051. Couseas reports another triple shrine at 
Farbadi, o.c., p. 62, and says that it was dedicated to Siva, Vi^u, Surya or Brahma. 
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To (a) thus belong the temples at Sunak, Gorad, Virtaj Anandapur, and 
perhaps Somnath; to (b) those at Sandera, Ruhavi, Sejakpur, and Gumli. 

For Vaisnava temples no definite results can be gathered because of 

„ . T 1 dearth of material. But it may be said that the 

aisnava emp es temple at Kadvar and the “Old temple” at Than 

continue the Gupta tradition, in as much as they include the goddesses Gahga 
and Yamuna; while the Kasara (triple) shrine is after the Caulukyan fashion, 

• As regards the orientation nothing can be said definitely, for the temples 
in two instances face south or east. 


Temple of Brahma 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 


For the temple of Brahma the following facts 
emerge, that it has: 

a cult image of Brahma ; 
niches containing figures of Brahma ; 

Ganesa on the door-lmtel; 
the face to the east or north. 

Temples of Surya are found at (a) Gop (?)\ (b) Visavada* (?) 

(c) Kinderkheda®, (d) Pasthar,^ (e) Sutrapada, 

emPeso Than,® (g) Bhimanatha, (Surya-Narayana),’ 

(h) Triveni near Somnath,® (i) Bagavadar,® and (j) Modhera,“ 

(a) and (b) have no cult image now but might have had a Surya 

Cult Imatfe image, (c), (d), (e), (f), (h), (i) have images of 

^ Surya, but they may not be as old as the temples 

themselves. Positively at (f) and (i) they are modem. At (j) the image 
has disappeared, but the 5sa;«a:-seat-remains, on which are carved seven 
horses of Surya. 

No information for (a), (b) and (c). At (d), (e), (f), and (i) there is 
Ganesa on the door-frame. For (g), and (h) there 
mage on t e oor- mie information. At (j) the figure is destroyed. 

For (a), (b), (c), (d), (e), and (g) there is no 
information. 

At (f), (h) and (i) are navagrahas; and at (j) there are seated figures 
of Surya. 


Images on the panel 
above the door-frame 


^ Cousens, Somanatha, p. 37 ; also Burgess, AKK., p. 187. 


a Ibid., p- 44. ® Ibid., p. 42. 

® Cousens, o. c., p. 41. * Ibid., p, 46. 

8 Cousens, o. c., p. 28. ® Ibid,, p. 71. 


< Burgess, AKK., p. 186. 

’ Burgess, ASWI., IX, 73. 
Burgess, ASWX., IX, p, 71. 


18 
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At (a), (b), (c), (d), (e) there are no niches; for (i) and (g) there is no 

. . 1 information. At (f) and (j) there are standing 
Images on the principal ^ \ , , . , , 

niches round the shrine of Surya; at (h) on the north niche is 

Laksmi-Narayana ; on the south Brahma and 

Sarasvati; on the west Uma-Mahesvara. ^ 

^ . ... (a), (e), (f), (g) and (h) face the east ; for others 

there is no information. 


Orientation 


Pradaksinamarga 


All have pradaksinamarga except (c), (f), 
and (i), for which there is no specific information. 


Summarising these results it can be said that Surya temples have; 

(a) a cult image ( mostly standing ) ; 

(b) the image of Ganesa on the door-lintel ; 

(c) on the panel above the shrine-door either navagrahas or 
Surya figures; 

(d) in the niches (i) Surya figures ; and (ii) in some temples also 
other gods and goddesses; 

(e) the face to the east ; 

(f) and usually a pradaksinamarga* 

Old temples of goddesses, found till now, are two: (l) Limboji Mata,^ 


Temples of Goddesses 


at Delmal, (2) Vyaghresvari at Dhinoj^ To this 
may be now added the ^itala Mata at Piludra.^ 


The first temple is not very old, but it is a reconstruction of the old 
one. It is now dedicated to Limboji Mata, so called because her image 
was found under a nimb tree ( Meliaazadirachta ) ; and this tree is 
said to be the home of Visnu, and worshipped in the case of smallpox/ 

The temple of Limboji-Mata has : 

(a) a cult image® ; 

(b) Ganesa on the door-lintel ; 

(c) a panel of seated devis above the door ; 

(d) the face to the north ; 

No information on the niched-figures round the shrine and the 
pradaksinamarga is available. 


I Burgess, A STY/,, IX, p. 87. a Ibid*, p. 110 

8 Annual Report of the Archaeological Department^ Baroda State, 1936-37, 
p, 6, pi. vii. 

* Burgess, o, c., p. 88 citing BG., IX, p. 385. Even now on the first of 
Chaitra sudi, observed as the new year day, people in Gujarat and particularly in the 
Dcocan eat and drink the juice of nimb leaves with sugar. 

^ It is described under Iconography. 
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For the temple of Vyaghresvarf there is not much information. As it 
now stands, it is rebuilt. But it faces the east. 

The temple of ^itala Mata has : 

(a) or had an image of ^itala®; 

(b) an image of a 4-armed goddess on its door-lintel ; 

(c) the face to the east ; 

(d) various gods and goddesses on the outside of the shrine- wall ; 

(e) an image of Xim^-sahitaSivdu on the sikhara, just above the 
shrine-wall. 


Temples of 


Conclusion result of our analysis of shrines dedicated to 

different gods and goddesses shows that : — 

(a) Temples of i ^iva generally face the east or west ; 

ii Visnu even south ; 

iii Brahma east or north ; 

iv Surya usually east ; 

V A devl north or east; 

(b) Ganapati is in the centre of the door-lintel generally in all shrines. 

(c) i A purely Saiva shrine has ^aiva parivdradevatds ; 

ii An ordinary ^aiva shrine has other deities as well ; 

iii A purely Vaisnava shrine has Vaisnava gods and goddesses ; 

iv A shrine of Surya has Surya figures in niches besides those of 
other gods on walls ; 

V A purely Brahma shrine has figures of Brahma in the 
principal niches round the shrine. 

The conclusion indicates that there were no hard and fast rules for the 
Remarks ^ orientation of a shrine, but generally the east 
was preferred. Ganapati had come to occupy, 
at least in Gujarat, the position which he occupies now, the position of an 
auspicious deity, Mangalamurti or Vighnahartd, ‘Remover of obstacles* 
and as such was placed in the centre of the door-lintel in almost every 
temple. And this, in no way, indicates ( or indicated ) that the temple was 
dedicated to ^iva.® 


Remarks 


She is said to be the patron goddess of Sonzs (goldsmiths), and of the Me&i 
Srimali Vaniyas. Burgess, o. c., p, 110. 

* The Report does not mention it, but I owe this information and the details 
given here to Dr. Hirananda Sastri, Director of Archaeology, Baroda State, who 
kindly sent me other photographs of the temple for study. 

* Cousens admitted this in ASIAR., 190d-7, p, 177, though he still doubted 
if Gane^b would be so placed in a Vaisnava temple. However, in his Somanatha, 
he seems to follow Burgess, and regards Ganesa on the door-lintel as an indication 
of a Siva temple. 
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(CLASSIFICATION of temples on the basis of the cult image 
illustrated the popularity and distribution of different cults. More 
light on these various gods and goddesses of each cult is thrown by a 
discussion of images found in Gujarat. 

Description of images broadly falls into the following groups : * 

(1) ^aiva or ^ivite images, which include ^iva, his various forms, 
his ganaSi and goddesses. 

(2) Vaisnava or Visnuite images, which include 24 forms of Visnu, 
his avataraSi and goddesses. 

(3) Brahma, or images of Brahma, Sarasvatl and others. 

(4) Saurya or images of Surya, his consorts, attendants and navagrahas, 

(5) Miscellaneous (Hindu): River goddesses, Va 5 !Ti, Rsis etc. 

(6) Jaina or images of Jinas, Yaksas, YaksinTs and others. 

Majority of the images discussed here exist today in the temples 
mentioned before, and they are arranged into various groups according to 
the architectural style of the temples. This enables us to treat the images 
chronologically. Loose sculptures are subsumed under the various groups 
on stylistic considerations. 

In each group of images the order followed is the one observed by 
Gopinath Rao^ and often his terminology is adopted. But it must be said 
that this is for the sake of convenience and clarity only. For many of his 
terms are late and South Indian in origin,^ and rarely used in Gujarat. 

Among the earliest ^aiva images is the one of Ganapati. It is seated 
on one of the ceriVya- windows on the west side 
anapati sikhara of the Gop temple.® Its detailed 

description is not possible as the photograph^ does not show the figure 
clearly. Perhaps it is seated in ardhaparyahka, Ganesa in this position 
is found in a medallion in a cere ^ycr-window once adorning some part of the 
5th century Gupta temple at Bhumara.® 

^ Elements of Hindu Iconography ^ 4 volumes. 

» They are too much Sanskritized. » Burgess, AKK,^ p. 187, * Ibid,, pi. li. 

• Banerji, MAS!., No. 16, pi. xii-xiii; also ASIWC,, 1920-21, pi. xxiii. 
Coomaraswamy says that the earliest image of Ganapati, now known, is perhaps the 
one represented on the Amaravati coping. See his Yaksa, I, p, 7, pi. 23, fig. 1 and 
Burgess, Stupas of Amardvatt, pi. xxx, 1. 
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Next in time is the Ganapati figure (?) standing in a niche on the south 
side of the ‘"Old Temple” at Than.^ 

After this, Gaijapati is usually found seated on the lintel of the door- 
frame of the shrine. At Kadvar he is seated on one knee, the other is 
raised up. The trunk is turned to the left. The symbols are not visible.® 

Ganapati figures in a similar position elsewhere are not published. In the 
14th century temple at Than^ Ganapati is seated in the position described 
previously. But his head is too large and resembles a real elephant head. 

Standing figures of Ganapati were also current. A huge (about 6 feet) 
mutilated figure now lies near the sun temple on the Hiranya, near Somnath. 

One such figure is found in a panel from Kapadvanj, now in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. The figure* stands in dvibhahga 
pose between two pilasters ; has four arms : the hands on the right carry 
a stick (bamboo), and ankusa (?) : the objects in those on the left are not 
clear. The trunk is turned to the left. As the belly is not very bulging, 
the figure may be called a Taruna Ganapati.® The figure is to be placed 
in the late 13th or 14th century on the style of the accompanying figures.® 

The earliest ^iva image, so far available, is found on the door-frame 
of the Kadvar temple.’ It is seated in ardhapar- 
yahka on a lotus; the right knee is bent, and the 
left raised up ; has 4 hands : the right ones hold a trisula, and aksamald; 
the left ones a sarpa (?) and kamandalu. Evidently it is a Sukhasanamurti, 
but none of such images described by Rao* holds a hamandalu and a mala. 

From the same place comes the Uma-Mahesa image.® ^iva is seated 
in lalitdsaha on a nandt; on his left lap is Uma, now much defaced. 
All the hands of ^iva ( and even of Uma ) are broken, except the upper 
right one bearing a irisula^^ 


^ Cousens, Somanatha, p. 48, pi. 1. Cousens says in a footnote (I&fi?., 1) 
that it may be Vaiaha, but the head is missing and no further comment is possible. 

® Ibid., pi. xxxiv. ® Ibid., pi. xlix. 

^ See Fig. 66. ® Cf. Rao, Iconography, I, i. p. 52. 

6 I cannot say quite positively; for similar figures found from Satruhjaya, and 
now in the India Museum, London, Nos. IM 100-1916, are placed in A. D. 1000, 
though it must be said that they are totally different from the known Caulukyan 
figures of the period. ^ Cousens, o. 0., pis. xxxii and xxxiv, 

® See, o. c., II. i, pp. 129-130. ® Cousens, o. c., pi. xxxv. 

Cf. Rao, o, c., II, i, p. 133; the figures here correspond very much to the 
description given in Kupamandana. 
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Identical is the figure from Navalakha temple, Gumli,^ and the other 
from Kapadvanj, now in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. In the 
last diva’s lower right hand is in varadamudra, while the left embraces 
Uma, who seems to hold in her left hand a lotus stalk or mirror (?)• 
Her left leg hangs down, as is usual in such figures.^ The Gumli 
and Kapadvanj figures resemble much in motive and treatment of the 
facial expression, and may be placed in the late 13th century, the Gumli 
a little earlier of the two. 


Samharamurtis of Siva 


The Nllakantha temple at Sunak presents us with an Andhakasuravadha-' 
murti. It IS in a niche on the south side of the 
shrine.® Burgess calls it Bhairava,^ but, as the 
description will show, it is a form of Siva, assumed while killing the 
demon Andhaka. 


^iva stands in an alidha posture; his left leg is bent, and the right 
carried a little backwards and held stiff. He had 8 arms (or perhaps 
more ), but now only 4 remain. His upper left hand holds (?) the demon, 
while the other upper left and right hold the stretched elephant-skin in 
the shape of a prabhdmandalaf the lowest right hand seems to hold a 
disc-like object (?) Below him stands perhaps the apasmdrapurusa in 
dlidha posture; on the right stands a figure (indistinct); on the left a 
figure with a short curved dagger (?), perhaps Kali or Yogesvari.® The 
figure resembles in a few respects a similar form of ^iva from the Kailasa 
temple, Ellora."^ 

A slightly different figure is illustrated from the Vayad step-well.® 
Burgess again calls it Bhairava, but here the scene is more clear. The 
demon is pierced by the sword (or trikula^) of the lower right hand. There 
are no other figures, except one at the foot of ^iva holding something (?). 


Though both the Sunak and Vayad figures are similar in motive, the 
treatment of the physical features and ornaments is very different. The 
Sunak figure is refined and its facial features are well cut while the 
Vayad figure is more expressive of fierceness, but lacks the fineness of 
Sunak’s. These differences correspond to the age of the sculptures: 
Sunak, 11th century, Vayad late 13th or 14th. 


^ Cousens, o c., pi., xxvi; also Fig. 60 now in the Rajkot Museum. 

* See Rao, II, i, pis. xxi and xxvi, fig. I, 

* Burgess, ASWL, IX, p. 104, pl.lxxxv, fig. 2. * Ibid. 

* Adopted with modifications from Rao, o.c., II, i, p. 193. « Cf., Ibid. 

7 Ibid., pi. xlvii. 8 Burgess, ASWI., IX pi. cvi. 

® Cf. Rao, o. c., II, i, p. 193. particularly of the nose and eyes, 
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Dancing postures of ^iva are often met with in Gujarat temples, 
Nrtt urt's usually on the back niche of a Siva shrine. But 

' majority of them are severely destroyed, rendering 

them useless for description. 

One of such mutilated Siva sculptures is figured by Burgess from the 
Nilakantha temple, Sunak.^ The legs are completely broken, so also 
the right arms excepting the upper one holding a trisTda ; the back hands 
§eem to stretch the elephant-skin in the form of a prabhamandalaJ^ 
Without the exact position of hands and legs it is difficult to name 
the dance; that it is dancing is supported by the side figures, one of 
which is playing on a flute, the other on a drum ( or drums ). It may be 
the Tanckva dance of ^iva, or the Gajahamurti in which Siva is 
represented holding the* skin of an elephant; and this seems to be done 
by the Sunak image by its back hands. Its pose also resembles that of 
the Gajahamurti.® 


Real Bhairava is found among one of the sculptures on the Baroda 
Gate, Dabhoi.^ It is dancing ; has a grinning 
***'*^* face and 4 arms. The hands on the right hold 

a sword, and something which is now indistinct; those on the left, a 
hamandalu or agnipdtra (?) and a rosary (?). There is a garland of 
skulls ; below, on the leftside, is a dog. Stylistically it is to be placed 
in c. 1250 A. D. 


Cousens mentions two other Bhairavas: (l) from the temple of 
Somanatha, lying among the loose sculptures; (2) from tl^ central niche 
on the south wall of the shrine of Anantesvara Mahadeva, Anandpur. 


The Somanatha image is standing, has a moustache and beard; had 8 
arms of which only 3 remain; of these one holds a sword, another a vajra, 
and the third, perhaps a decapitated head by the hair.® In none of the 
varieties described by Rao® has Bhairava a beard. The figure seems to be 
a late production. 

The Anandpur image is described as rude, having a dagger in one of 
his 4 hands and trampling upon a human being.*^ The description accords 


^ O. c,, pi. Ixxxv, 

2 This is unusual, not found in the modes described and illustrated by Rao, 
o. c., pp* 252-270. 

® Cf. Rao, II, i, pi. xxxii images from Darasuram. 

^ ButgesSj Antiguities of Dahhoi, pi. xXt 3, ® SomandthUt ph viL 

® See o.c,, II, i. pp. 176-182. ’ Cousens, o.c., p. 60. 
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m many respects with the known images of Bhairava/ but in the plate 
cited by Cousens the figure is quite indistinct.® 

The figure at Modhera, “to the north of the entrance, among the larger 
reliefs on the wall” worshipped now as Kala- 
Bhairava is really a figure of Agni as suggested by 
Burgess.® “It is a standing male figure, with three faces^ and three arms — one 
left and two right ; and three legs-two left ( one behind the other ) and one 
right.” In his upper right hand there is a curved dagger. This figure ip 
some respects resembles the Agni figure in the Siva temple at Kandiyur, 
Travancore, which has two heads, three legs and among the weapons a 
curved dagger in the left hand.® On this analogy therefore the Modhera 
figure may be identified with that of Agni.® 

Another image from Modhera described by Burgess as “ Siva standing 
with Nandi beside him”*^ may be called Vrsavahanamurti representing the 
milder aspects of ^iva, which is so popular in South India.® 

^iva as Lakulisa is found at Karvan® (Kayavarohana), said to be the 
home of the Lakulisa cult. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
wrote an exhaustive article^® on the subject and 
llustrated two images from the temples of Naklesvara and Rajarajesvara. 
Here the figures form part of a and so only the head and part of the 

body are shown. We miss therefore the real representation of Lakulisa, 
hence it is difi&cult to decide the age of the images.^^ 

Usually Lakulisa is represented as seated on padmasana^ with penis 
erect, and a citron fruit {mdtuUhga) in the right hand and a staff in the left.^* 


^ See Rao, ox., II, i, pi. xlii, Bhairavas from Calcutta, Madras and Bombay* 

* Cousens, o, c., pi. Ixx. s asWI.^ IX, p. 77. 

* Ihid, I have myself seen this figure and so the words “appears” etc, have 
been omitted from Burgess' description. « Rao, o. c., II, ii, pl. clii. 

® The three legs of Agni denote triple existence ; on earth as fire ; in the 
atmosphere as lightning ; in the sky as the sun. Cf., Ibid,^ p, 521. 

* Burgess, ASWI,^ P- 78, ® Cf,, Rao, II, i, p. 353, pl. cviii. 

9 In the Gaikwir’s territory, 15 miles south of Baroda and 8 miles north-east 
of Miyagam railway station. SG., I, p. 33 and fn, 1. At Negapatam, Tanjore, 
there is a temple of Kayarohanaswami. 

ASIAR,, 1906-7, pp. 185-6, figs. 4 and 5. 

“ BG 1 , 83 , says that from some of the figures on the door-frame and loose sculp- 
tures lying about Karvan the Lakuli& temple seems to be of the 10th or 11th century, 

^ Sometimes the positions of these emblems is reversed. See Bhandarkar, 
0 . c., p. 186; also for figs, from other places. 
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Very often a band of cloth, called yogapatta^ is seen going round the knee- 
cap, symbolizing that the god is in meditation/ 

Unfortunately no image of Lakulik is reported** and illustrated from 
Northern Gujarat or Kathiawar, though epigraphic evidence® shows that 
the Lakulisa cult flourished at Somnath in Kathiawar. 


Outside Gujarat,^ Lakulisa is found at Achalesvar,^ Mt. Abu; at 
Kayadra, at the. foot of the same mountain on the door of the ante- 
chamber of the temple of Kasivisvesvara; at Chohtan and other places in 
Rajputana, Without seeing these images it is not possible to date them, but 
the Chohtan image is found along with an inscription of V, S. 1365 (A.D. 
1308-9). Lakulisa is also found on the monoliths atLalpeth, near 
Chanda, C. P. and at Ujjain. 


Saiva goddesses 


Very few images of the goddesses of the ^iva 
pantheon have been preserved and illustrated. 


Figures of Parvati are found on the Baroda gate, and the temple of 
Kalika Mata, Dabhoi. The figure on the Baroda gate is in lalitasana; 
has 4 hands: the upper right holds a lihga in a circle, lower a padma(l\ 
upper left has Ganapati, lower a kamandalu. The vdhana is an 
alligator,® According to Rao® this would be an aspect of Parvati. 


The second figure on the west face of Kalika Mata’s temple stands 
in samahhahga ( erects without any bends ); has 4 hands : the lower two 
are broken, the upper right holds a Imga, the left a Ganapati.’ The inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal calls it SV? Arugadevif But this representation is 
identical with that of Parvati given by Rupamandana'^ the lower hands, 
now broken, should have held an aks,amdld and hamandalu}^ 

At the same place” is a figure which may be identified with Mahakali, 
It stands in irihhahga ; the right hands hold a damaru^ and trisula^ the left 


1 For a LakuHsa-like figure from native America, see Sankalia, 'An American 
Fertility Figure and Lakuli^i/ Indian Culture, January 1938, p. 358. 

^ Excepting one from Devki Vansol, Mehmadabad idlukd, Kaira Diet. 
PRA5TFC.. 1915, p. 8. 

® See below. ^ See ASIAR,, 1906-7, p. 184, 

* Burgess, Dabhoi, pi, xx, fig. 11. • 0.c„ I, ii, p. 360. 

^ Burgess, Dabhoi, pi. xv. • Ibid,, reads, Sn~Devi, 

® Cf. Rao, I, ii, p. 120 and p. 360. 

Cf. also Parvati from Ellora, pi. cviii, fig. 1. It differs only in the 
cutting and modelling, otherwise the motive is identicalr 

Burgess, Dabhoi, pi. xiv (14), Fig, 1. 

19 


11 
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khatvanga with the head of a skull, and the lower is in abhaya* She is 
not a “skeleton with long pendant shnvalled breasts” as Burgess^ describes 
her, but as prescribed by her sadhana^ she has a thin waist.® 

Figures of Mahisasuramardim are frequently met with in Gujarat and 

elsewhere. At Sunak there is an old temple 
Mabxsasuramardini ... jj 

which seems to be dedicated to this goddess, as 

her figures are sculptured on the walls,® and two others, one of marble and 

the other of sandstone, are lying about the temple. Here the figure from the 

back niche of the shrine is described. It stands in trihhahga, with its right 

leg on a lion, and the left on a buffalo, whose head is cut off. She seems 

to have had at least 8 hands, if not ten as prescribed by sdstras. In the 

right hands I can see only a hhadga^ and long trisula ; in the left a khetaka ; 

the rest of the emblems are not clear to me. The figure corresponds to the 

description given by Rao of Mahi^suramardim from Silparatna* 

Her representation, however, has its local touch, and differs from 
those at Bhumara of the 5th century®, where the figure has 4 hands only 
and there is no lion; also from those cited by Rao and Kramrisch from 
Mahabalipuram,® Gangaikondasolapuram,'^ Ellora,® Madras,® Mayurbhanj,^® 
and Mukhed.^^ ( Hyderabad- Deccan ). 


Interesting figures of local goddesses come from Modhera, Sejakpur 
and Delmal. At Modhera, there is a figure which 
is riding naked on an animal (an ass or a buffalo),^® 
It seems to have 10 hands. The lowest two hold aksamdldi (?) and 
kamandalu, while two others hold up a winnowing basket on her head; 
others are indistinct. This description answers to some extent^® the 
description of the goddess ^itala cited by Burgess^^ from Hindu Mythology, 
wherein she rides naked on a donkey, wearing a broken winnowing basket 
on her head, with a water- jar in the left hand and a beson ( besom ? ) in 
the right. 


1 p. 10, * Cf. Rao, o, c,, I, i, 358, p. cvii, fig. 1, 

® Here Fig. 61. The temple’s base and shrine-walls are at least of the 12th 
century as their style of architecture shows. On one of the pillars in the front porch 
is an inscription of V. S. 1356. 

* Rao. o. c., I, ii, p. 345-46. ® Banerji, MASL, No. 16, pi. xivb. 

® Rao, o.c , ii, pi, ci, cv. ? ibid,, ph ciii, ^ Ibid,, ph civ, 

® Ibid,, pi. cii. Kramrisch, Indian Sculpture, fig. 110. Ibid , fig. 99. 
la Here Fig. 62 ; ASWI„ IX, p. 80. is If not in all the details. 

IUd„ citing Ras Mala, II, p. 327 ; Wilkins, Hindu Mythology, (1882) p. 394 ; 
Wilson’s Works, 11, pp, 21, and 192. 
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That the figure is of SItala is confirmed by a similar figure reported 
by Cousens from Sejakpur/ where too the goddess is seated on an ass and 
holds a winnowing basket upon her head.“ 

It is interesting to get archaeological evidence of the Sitala-cult 
( from these images as well as the Sitala temple mentioned before ) dating 
as far as, atleast, the 12th century A. D.® 

Bhattacharya suggests^ that the image of Sitala might have evolved 
from the image of Kaiaratri, whom Hemadri in his Visimdharmottara 
describes as having a single braid of hair,® naked, riding an ass, her body 
besmeared with oil, and having knndalas and karnapura flowers 
in her ear.® 

The Sitala-cult was prevalent also outside Gujarat. Temples and 
sites dedicated to her still exist in the Punjab and Bengal, and are 
visited every year by thousands of people.' 

The goddess — now worshipped as Limboji Mata at Delmal,® 
represented with four arms, and her head surmounted by a snake-hood ; 
in her upper right hand a trisTda, the lower in abhaya^ in the upper left 
a ghantd, and in the lower a kalasa ; on her right side a tiger, on the 
left a lion— Burgess thinks may be a form of Durga, But she may be 
identified with the goddess Manasa, because of the snake-hood, which is 
said to be a true mark of her identification.^® 


^ Cousens, Somanathat p. 58. 

2 This association of the winnowing basket with Sitala has perhaps given rise 
to a superstition in Gujarat that a winnowing basket ^should not be held over one’s 
head, even in sport, because it would cause small-pox (Sitala ) on one’s body The 
superstition is not mentioned by Underhill, Religious Year., pp. 42, 105, 167. 

® It is rather strange that Kao (Iconography) has no reference to this 
goddess, though Burgess says Sitala is the same as Mariamann of the Tamils, 
also called Mattangi and Vadugantai”. Burgess, o. c., p. 80. 

^ Indian Images, p. 40. 

® Bhattacharya’ s translation here as having a vma” seems to be wrong. 

s Ibid., footnote 3 ; also Rao, o. c„ I, ii, p. 359 and Appendix, p. 119. 

7 See Imp. Gaz., XII, p. 412 ; XXIII, p. 360-61. 

« Burgess, ASWL, IX, p. 88. 

’ Burgess’ description hand open with the palm turned outwards and the 
finger pointing upwards”, called by him varadamudrd is wrong. See Ibid. 

C/. Bhattacharya, o. c., p. 39, Her figures are said to be in the Rangpur 
Parishad Museum. Vasu, Mayurbhanja Arch, Survey, p. xxxviii, cited by Ibid, 
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Vitnu: Twenty-four Forms 


Description of Visiju, his forms and avataras must also begin with 
the figures found in the Varaha temple at 
Kadvar. Here, on a panel above the door-frame 
of the shrine, the central figure^ on padmapithat in utkatikdsana^ 
with 4 hands bearing : upper right gadd, lower in varada\ upper left 
cakra, lower sahkha( ?) and resting on the raised knee — may be identified 
with Trivikrama, one of the 24 forms of Visnu according to the Padma- 
purdna and Rupamandana^ 


The figure illustrated by Burgess from Suan Kansari Talao, Gumli® 
and called simply ‘Visnu’ is also Trivikrama. 

Other varieties of the 24 forms of Visnu are shown by a panel^ from 
Taibpur, Kaira District, now in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay* 
There are three figures all standing. The first figure, from the right, has 
in its upper right hand padma, lower right hand cahra; upper left hand 
sahkha; lower left hand gadd\ and may be identified with Purusottama,® 
The second has in the above order: gadd^ padma, sahkha, (the fourth is 
broken, but must have held cakra) and is to be identified with Adhoksaja.^ 
The third has cakra^ padma, gadd and sankha and is to be identified 
with Vasudeva, according to Padmapurdna^ and with Janardana according 
to Rupamandana^ and Agnipurdna^ Stylistically the sculptures belong 
to the 13th century.® 


Among the sculptures on the wall at Kadvar is a mutilated standing 


Laktmi Narayana 


figure of Laksmi-Narayana.^ Visnu held in his 


right hands gadd^ and varadamudrd ; the upper 
left cakra, the lower embraced LaksmJ who in her left hand held a lotus 
stalk, and with her right embraced Visnu. 


Seated representation of this form is shown by a figure from Taibpur^ 
Kaira District, now in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. Visiju 
is in lalitdsana, the right leg dangling down ; on the left is seated Laksmi. 
His upper right hand holds a cakra, the lower is in varada. Laksmi in her 


^ Coasens, Somandtha, pi, xxxii. 

* Rao, 0 . c., I, i, p. 229 and 231. This Trivikrama is different from another 
form, but having the same name assumed at the time of sending Bali to pdtdla, 

• AKK,, pi. xlvi, fig, 2. * Fig. 63, It is lying unidentified, 

♦ Padmapurdna, Rao, o.c., I, p. 232; Agnipurdna, Bidyabinod, MAS/., 
No. 2, p, 23. Rupamandana^t Ibid,, p. 229. 

• Ibid, ^ Rao, o, q., p. 230; * Bidyabinod, o.c., pp, 25 and 29. 

* This and other questions are discussed at some length by me in /SU,, VII, 

Iv, pp, 3-4, 10 Cousens, o, c., pi, xxxv. 
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left hands holds a lotus. Below, under the left leg, is Garuda in human 
form. Iconographically these figures are correct.^ But the Taibpur figure 
on stylistic grounds-the peculiar cut of eyes, roundish face, and the 
head-dress-is to be dated in the 13th century. 

Almost similar figure is found m a niche of the Visniu shrine at 
Kasara.® It is a pity that it is almost destroyed, otherwise, we could have a 
specimen of the type of Visnu figure of a purely Caulukyan style. 

Some rare figures of Visjiu I found at Sandera, in N. Gujarat and 
in the museums at Bombay and Rajkot. The 

ra o yamo ana Sandera figure^ is carved in white marble 
( probably from Chandravati, near Palanpur ). Visnu is seated on his 
vahana (Garuda which is shown here in a human form), and has 20 arms, 
perhaps the largest number of arms endowed to Visnu either in sculpture 
or texts. The two proper hands are held in dhyana or yogamudtd. Of the 
remaining 18 hands, the 9 on the right (beginning from below) are 
either held in a mudrd or carry symbols. 1 is in varadamudrd and also 
carrying a rosary; 2 cakra; 3 broken, but carried perhaps a citron; 
^'Vajra; 5 bdna; 6 gadd; 7 pdsa; S khadga; 9 m abhayamtidrd. The 
corresponding left hands hold a hamandalu^ sankha, 3, 4, 6, 7 seem to 
hold a dhanuh with three bends, 8 khetaka; 9 in abhayamudm. 

This unique figure seems to be a variety, as I have shown elsewhere,* 
of Trailokyamohana or Visvarupa form of Visniu. 

The figure from the Rajkot Museum® is also of white marble, and is 
identical — not only in general iconographical features, but also in the 
respective positions of the different symbols and in the shape of the 
mukuta and facial expression of Visiiu — -with that of the Sandera figure. 
Both the figures, therefore, are of the same period, 12th or 13th century, 
as they resemble very closely the composite figure of Visnu® at 
Delmal, N, Gujarat. 

The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, possesses two figures of this 
variety of Visnu. Both are reported to have been found at Taibpur, 
Kaira District, and belonged originally to a parapet wall of a temple.’ 
The first figure®, astride on Garuda, is sculptured between two ringed- 
pilasters. It has 10 hands, of which the two proper hands are in yogamudrd. 
Of the rest, the 4 hands, on the right beginning with the lower right, 
are: 1 in varadamudrd\ 2 holding khadga: 3 cakra ; 4 in abhayamu dra. 

1 Cf. Rao, 0 . c.. I, i, p. 258-259. » Burgess. ASWI, IX, pfe. xo-xci. 

8 Fig. 64. ^ /JSa., VII. i. pp. 5-6. « Fig. 65. ^ See below and Fig, 73, 

Here Fig. 66, ® For comment on this see/Btl,, VII, i, p. 6. 
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Those on the left have in the above order a kamandalu] a round citron-like 
object which is half broken; gadd; the 4th is in abhayamudrd» 
Iconographically it seems to be a variety of Trailokyamohana or Visvarupa, 
while stylistically, though the figure comes from the Kaira District, that 
is from outside the Saraswati Valley, still it betrays affinities with the 
figures from N. Gujarat and may be dated in the 14th century. 

The other figure^ is similar to the above in pose, and in the number of 
hands it has. But it is dissimilar from it because the position of some of 
the symbols is different, and has a different kind of mukuta and facial 
features. The two proper hands are in yogamudrd, ( observe that the 
manner of showing it is also different ); while the remaining 4 hands 
on the right are : 1 in vardamudrd ; 2, 3, 4 carry cakra, gadd 

and khadga respectively; those on the left 1 hamandalu\ 2 a round, 
sahkha-likQ object; 3 a danda — ^like object; 4 khefaka. 

This figure also seems to be a type of Trailokyamohana or Visvarupa 
form of Visnu, but in point of time, on stylistic grounds, is at least a 
century later than similar figures noticed above. 

The shrine at Kadvar is dedicated to the Varaha avatdra of Visnu. 

* I. , The image, as reproduced by Cousens,^ stands in 

Avataras or Visnu: Varaha . -i , r . • i i 

ahdhasana : the right foot is placed on the 

coils of the serpent Sesa (who is represented with 5 hoods and anjalihastaj 

It has two arms ; the right is on the kati and thigh ; and so also the left. 

The Varaha-head rises a little above that of BhudevT, who is seated on the 

left shoulder of Varaha in lalitdsana. The figure is almost cut in the round 

and is well modelled, except the right hand which looks stiff and lifeless,* 

and the left does not bend sufficiently but abruptly curves from the wrist 

Neither in the Gupta figure at Udaygiri, nor in the illustrations given 
by Rao from Mahabalipuram,® Badami,® Rajim (C, P.),^ Phalodi,® (Marwar) 
is Varaha so unadorned, even without the long garland, nor does BhudevI 
sit in such a way on the shoulder, nor ^esa represented thus. 

Another figure of Varaha is found in the Visnu shrine at Kasara in 
a niche on the sikhara? It is much mutilated, but the bent right hand 


^ Here Fig. 67, ^ ^omandbha^ pi. xxxv. 

* Stiff it should be, as it bears the weight of Bhu, but the fingers of the hand 
cannot be in the portion shown by Cousens. They should be as in the Udaygiri figure. 

< Cf. in this respect the Udaygiri figure, Gwalior (c. 400 A. D.) Coomara- 
swamy, o. c., fig, 174 ; Kramrisch, o. c., fig. 63. 

* Rao, o. c., I, i, pi. xxxvi. ® Ihid,^ pi. xxxvii. Ihid,^ pi, xxxviii. 


* Xhid.t pi. xxxix. fig. 2. 


Burgess, A STY/., pis. xc-xci. 
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supporting Bhudevi, the forward thrust of chest and a long garland 
can be seen. 

Varaha with 4 hands ( of which, of those on the right, one bears a gada^ 
the other is placed on the kati ; of the hands on the left one is bent, 
supports Bhudevi who sits in lalitdsana with anjalihasta ; the other is on 
the forward thigh and the right foot supported by ^esa and his wife by 
their hands ), is depicted in a niche in the Old Temple at Than.^ Artistically 
this figure is the best of the three discussed, particularly the positions of 
hands is perfectly natural. Unfortunately the face is completely peeled off. 
The ^esa and his wife are in striking contrast from other figures cited 
before, the nearest parallel being one from Phalodi,® Marwar, but even 
this differs considerably in details. ^ ^ 

Narasimha, as found at Kadvar, is rather peculiar. Here the 
. figure is standing, or sitting (?) ; its right leg is 

arasim a placed on the back of a man (Garuda 

on ^esa ? ), the other falls down. It has four hands : the two back ones 
are thrown up, almost vertically ; the front ones disembowel Hiranyakasipu, 
who is lying on the lap of Narasiriiha, with his head towards the right. 
The face of Narasimha is that of a lion, with the tongue coming out. 

None of the figures reproduced by Rao,® or Coomaraswamy^ resemble 
this. The one from the Sirohi state, shown by Kramrisch, has some 
resemblance with the pose of Narasimha, but it is otherwise too much 
complicated and advanced.® This pose, though having its local variations, 
was known at Garhwa, Allahabad, as shown by Bhattacharya,® 

The figure of Narasimha on the Baroda gate, Dabhoi, seems to be 
unique.’ It has 3 faces, all human ; is standing, and Hiranyakasipu is 
on its knees, being disembowelled by the lower two hands ; the upper two 
hold club-like weapons. 

A sculpture at Modhera® portrays Visnu as Trivikrama, taking three 
strides. It is badly destroyed, but preserves 
Trivikrama story. Its left leg is carried 

backwards, the right is stretched up to the chest, and seems to touch a 


Trivikrama 


* Cousens, o. c., pi, 1. ® Rao, o. c., I, i, pi, xxxix, fig, 2, 

8 O. c., Ij it pi. xlii-vii, * 0. c., fig. 170. 

* See Kramrisch» o. c., fig. 35. Originally from Devangana (Anadra), 

Sirohi state, c. 1100 A. D., ASIWC., 1906-7, p. 29. 

* O. c., pi. viii, fig, 4 (about 400 A. D.). 

* Burgess, Dabhoi^ pi. xx, fig. 16. It seems to be unknown to canonical 
works as cited by Rao, I, i, p. 149 ff. * Burgess, ASWl,, IX, pi. Ivi, fig, 1. 
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solitary head. This is inexplicable/ Below, on the left, is Vamana receiving 
gift from Bali ; the figure on the right is, perhaps, the demon Namuchi.^ 


The weapons, in hands on the right, are scarcely distinguishable, and 
in the left hands, they are completely broken off. When complete the 
figure must be a nice piece of sculpture, as it is partly shown by the 
spirited action, indicated by the backward throw of the head and curve 
in the back. No parallels can be cited from the illustrations published by 
Rao,® or others, which resemble this figure in the details of composition. 
The solitary head with Trivikrama’s foot in the mouth remains unique. 

Visnu as Anantasayi or as called by Rao^ Sayanamurti, is found in 
. one of the niches on the east side of the hunda 

Anantasng^^> Modhera.® The whole figure may be divided 

into three sections. In the central, Visnu lies, facing right, on ^esa which 
is shown by his hoods only. Of the 4 hands, 2 are broken; of the rest one 
holds a cakra, the other lies along the body in varada pose; the legs cross 
each other; the right perhaps lay in the lap of BhudevT, on the extreme right, 
now destroyed beyond recognition. Behind the head, is ^esa with 7 hoods ; 
below this, is a horse, facing left. Above Visnu, in the same section, are an 
elephant, a bull, and a man. In the section above Visnu there are niches 
having seated Suryas (?), separated by warriors. In the lowest section are 
perhaps the Devas and Asuras churning with a rope ( in the shape of 
Vasuki’s body ).® 


The figures in sections one and three are unlike any seen in the 
sculptures of Anantsayin, whereas in the central section a horse below 
Mesa’s hoods is unparalleled ; only in facing towards the right does VisQu 
resemble the Deogarh figure of the Gupta period.*^ The sculpture belongs to 
about the 11th century A. D., the time of the temple of Surya at Modhera. 


Burgess illustrates a figure from Modhera,® which stands in 
samabhahga, has 4 hands, 3 of which are 
now completely broken off, the upper fourth 
holds a cakra. It wears a kintamukuta, kundalas and a long upavita* 


A form of Visnu 


^ It might be Brahma, for according to the story Visau’s one foot reached 
svarga, and was worshipped by Brahma. See Rao. o. c., I, pi. xlix, scene from 
Mahabalipnram and p. 166. 

* See Ibid, ® See Rao, o. c,, I, i, pis. xlviii-liii. 

* O. c., I, i, p. 90 ff. ® Burgess, ASTV/., IX. p. Ivi, fig. 3. 

* Slight resemblance to figures in the lowest section is found in the figure from 
Rajputina. See Rao, I, i, o. c., pi. xxxiv. 

SeeRae, o. c., I, i, pi. xxadi, p. 110. 


7 


® ASW*/., IX, pi. Ivii. 
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Behind the head is a canopy of 5 hooded cobra ; below, on either side is 
an attendant. Burgess calls it a “ Naga figure.” 

But for the cakra in the left hand, the figure may be identified with 
Nagadeva described by Rao from Amsumadbhedagama^ which has 4 
hands, stands on padmapithai is profusely decorated and has a canopy 
of five-hooded cobra. But its two back hands are said to carry snakes, 
whereas the Modhera figure has a cakra. This makes me feel that the figure 
is a form of Visnu, canopied by ^esa and should be called a figure of Visnu. 

At Manod, on a roof panel is a sculpture which Burgess calls Visnu 
„ - seated on Sesa, and describes as follows :-whose 

Kaliyamardana scene /r< , \ ^ V, , , 

ISesasj tail and those of the attendant 

snake devis, interlaced and knotted together, form the border of the 

panel. The tails, in crossing from one side of the border to the other, 

enclose eight, somewhat oval, spaces round the circle, and in these are 

small sculptured figures, among which Narasimha and Varaha avataras 

can be recognised.^ Burgess further says that ^esa, who is usually 

represented as a couch and canopy of Visnu, is here represented as the 

vdhana of the god, and portrayed with a human face with three snake- 

hoods, and with hands joined in reverence, and on either side the Nagis ; 

in the same attitude is Mesa’s wife Anantasirsa shown perhaps twice (?) 

According to Burgess, Visnu’s right foot and left knee rest on the 
shoulders of ^esa, and the left foot is turned up towards the elbow. Further 
he says that Visnu who has 4 hands holds a cakra^ and sdluka in his right 
hands ; the emblem in the left cannot be identified. All round, from 
behind Visnu and ^esa, project what seem to be large flower-buds. 

The description is mostly correct except in a few points, but the 
identification of the scene, I think, is wrong.® First, the emblems in the 
hands of Visnu are cakra^ padma, gadd, and sahkha. Of the last three, 
gada in the upper left hand is clear enough; padma is shown perhaps full- 


1 O. C..II. ii, p. 556. a Burgess, AS W/., IX, p, 109, fig. 10. 

® And his reference to Vi^n in the Badami cave, A STY/,, I, pi. xxx, ( also 
MASI,, No. 25 pi. xvii, ay, seated on Se^ is misleading. Here there is no doubt 
about the identification. Visnu is seated in ardhaparyatika on the coils of Sesa, with 
5 hoods. But it has no resemblance to the Manod sculpture as described above. 

However, a relief on a ceiling at Badami cave 111 where Vimu is seated in 
lalftSisana, mth Afemsde (devi?) on either side, having the outer rim 8 oblongs 
which perhaps contain Visnu avataras (the photo is too indistinct for their 
identification} has some resemblance as far as the oblongs are concerned with the 
Manod scene, Bui the latter is much more advanced, as it tuust be. 
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blown, and therefore Burgess mistook it for a lihgapttha ; the hand bearing 
sahkha is broken off. 

As regards the identification, I think, the scene depicts Kaliya- 
mardana-Rrsna, Krsna trampling over the serpent Kaliya, who with his 
two consorts is shown as praying, and asking for forgiveness. Krsna is 
represented four-handed as Visnu, and the position of his feet and head 
suggests trampling. Lastly, the projections, which look like flower-buds, 
seem to be fishes. 

This scene was suggested to me by similar but stylishly variant 
sculptures : one on a ceiling injthe temple of Somanatha at Somnath, the 
second in the Vimala temple at Abu, and the third an illustration published 
by Cousens from a ceiling, Jami Masjid, Mangrol\ 

In the sculpture at Somnath^ ^esa is represented as before, but the 
number of Nagis is seven. Krsna seems to have two hands only; the 
right is held up and carries a cakra^ and with the left he holds a noose, 
which seems to pass through the nostrils of Kaliya.^ There are no fishes 
and representations of other avatdras in the circle, but perhaps there are 
sculptures in the corners of the square-frame enclosing the inner circle. 

At Mahgrol, the scene is similar. Besides a number of Nagis, there 
are in the ovals, formed by interlocking serpent-bodies, various figures: 
elephants, dog, fish, etc. Krsna has two hands, the right is held up and seems 
to hold a twig of a tree ( ? ), the left is held near the chest in jndnamudra,^ 

The figure in the Vimala temple is not published in any English book. 
I saw it in a Gujarati book.® Here the scene is almost identical with that 
at Somnath. 

As suggested before, the scene at Manod, Somnath, Mangrol and 
Abu seems to be the Kaliyamardana with local variations in details, and not 
Visnu on Sesa. And though no temples exclusively dedicated to Krsna 
are found, still, i^ appears that scenes from his life were depicted. In the 
Vimala temple, Abu, there is a ceiling which shows Krsna fighting with 
other mallas and in the Harsat Mata temple at Veraval,® Krsna is 

^ Somanatha, pi. Ixxviii. ^ See Fig. 45. 

® Here it is simple wheel without spokes. 

* As depicted in the Bhagavata Parana, 

« The tips of the middle finger and thumb are joined together and held near 
the chest. In the figure it is not clear whether it is the forefinger or the middle; if 
the former the mudra may be Vydkhydna, 

® Jayantavijaya, Ahu, ’ Ihid,^ p. 77. ® Cousens, Somanatha, pi. xxili. 
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shown holding up the mountain Govardhana with his small finger. He is 
here given all the emblems of Visnu as at Manod; among these the cakra, 
gada and padma are still visible. No doubt exists as to the identity of the 
scene, for in various sections are shown gopas^ gopikds and cows. 


As a sculpture the figure at Somnath is well executed. The intricate 
details do not hide the principal actors of the scene ; on the contrary 
these seem to show them at a greater advantage, while Krsna’s rhythmic 
trampling is contrasted with the utmost reverence of ^esa. 


Vaisnava ''goddesses 


Two illustrations of the Vaisnava goddesses are here discussed. The 
first is published by Burgess from among the 
sculptures at Modhera. The figure is seated in 
padmdsana on two lions. She had 4 hands, now broken. They might have 
had a lotus with a long stalk, a hilva fruit, an amrtaghata and a sahkha} 
If so, this figure should be identified with Laksmu^ It is to be noted that 
on her head in the kesahandha is a kirtimukha. 


The second figure is from Taibpur, Kaira District, now in the Prince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay.® 

A curious female figure is illustrated by Burgess from the sculptures 
on the Baroda gate, Dabhoi.^ It has a lion’s head crowned by a crest. 
Except the lower right hand and upper left, other hands are broken. Below 
the figure is an elephant, suggestive perhaps of the demon Hiranyakasipu. 
Burgess calls it a female counterpart of Narasimha.® 

The temple at Kadvar® gives us the earliest image of this god on a 
^ ^ panel, above the door-frame. The figure is seated 

in ardhaparyahka on a lotus. The left knee is 
folded up, the right raised. It has 4 hands : the upper right holds a sruk, the 
lower is placed on the knee and holds aksamdld left is not distinct, 

perhaps it holds a bunch of kusa grass ; the lower holds a kalasaJ It has 3 
faces, but without beard on any ; a large belly, over which falls the upavita. 
A long, garland-like thing falls in front of him from the shoulders which may 
be the deer-skin worn in the upav%ta-id.sh.\oxi, or a garland of white flowers.® 
Round the neck is an ornament. The sitting posture of Brahma deserves to 
be noted, as it is not found in the figures illustrated by Rao® and Bhattacharya.^^ 

The shrine-wall of the Surya temple at Modhera preserves a beautiful 
figure of Brahma.” It is standing in tribhahga, with a smiling face. 


1 Burgess, ASWI., IX. pi. ^ Rao, o. c.. I. ii, p. 374. » See Fig. 67. 

* Burgess, pi xiv, fig. 3. ® IMd^p, 10. 

® Cousens, Somanatha, pis. xxxii aad xxxiv. 

’ Called sometimes ajyasthali (ghee-pot ), cf. Rao, II, U, p. 504. 

® Ibid. ® pis. cxlii-ix. O. c., pis. ii, ix. See Fig. 68. 
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Only one face is visible ( or has it only one ? ), and it has a beard Of 
the 4 hands, the two right are destroyed : what the upper left carries is 
not clear, it may be aksamala ; the lower seems to have held a kamandalu, 
(or is it katakahastal).^ The figure is profusely ornamented; the mukufa 
is not distinct, but must be a jatamuhuta. On Brahma’s right stands a 
female figure with the left hand raised up, the right on the kati ; on the left 
is a male.^ There is also an animal ( indistinct ) to the right of Brahma. 

The next in time, or perhaps even earlier, would be the image 
sculptured on the south door of the triple shrine at Kasara.® But it is 
too indistinct for detailed description. 

Burgess illustrates another figure of Brahma from Delmal.^ It stands 
in samabhahga, and has 3 faces, the front one only bearded ; the upper 
right hand carries a sruk^ (which is very large and is surmounted by a seated 
hgwce in ardhaparyahka); the lower is peeled off; the upper left carries 
a well- tied manuscript of Veda, the lower carries a decorated kamandalu. 
Ornaments are many : jatdmukuta, kundala^ hdras^ kayuras^ kahkanas, 
katisutra. To the left is a small hainsa. On either side a rsi (?) and a 
female, may be Sarasvatl and Savitri. Behind the head is the prabhd in 
the shape of a lotus. The ornaments ( and their make ) as well as the 
peculiar glassy steadfast expression of the eyes relegate this figure to a 
late period. In profuseness of the ornaments, but not in their simplicity 
and even the pose, it resembles the Brahma from Sopara,® Bombay. 

Similar is the figure of Brahma of white marble,^ now in the Rajkot 
Museum. All its arms are broken, but the sruk of the upper right hand 
can be seen. On its either side are the females-Savitri and Sarasvati. 

Figures of Brahma are common m Gujarat temples, specially in 
one of the niches of a shrine, but very few are illustrated or described. 
Nevertheless, the figures described here show three ways of representation, 
and perhaps indicate® the sculptural development and deterioration. 

^ As the tips of two figures are joined with the thumb forming a ring or 
simhakarna. Ct, Rao, o. c,, I, i, p. 15. It very much resembles the pose of the 
head of Brahma from Sind. See o. c., II, i, pi. cxlviit. 

• lam unable to identify these figures. They seem to be attendants. 

8 Burgess. ASTY/., IX. pi. xcU, fig. 6. * Ibtd., pi. Ixxx. fig. 6. 

• Rao. 0 . c,, I, i. p. 12 19 shows such a large sruk in the hands of Annapurna. 

8 See Rao. o. c., II. ii. pl. cxlv. But the Delmal figure has no udarahandha, 

^ Said to be originally from Chandanagari { Chandravati? ) . See Fig. 68. 

• lamawareofthefactthat they are from different places, and only one of 
them definitely dated, vwr., the one from Modhera. 
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The panel on the door-frame at Kadvar temple has an image of Siirya, 
_ first from righi.^ It is seated on a lotus m a 

peculiar pose, may be described as lUkatika 
or ‘raised hips’. It verj- much resembles the pose of ]Mahesa from Kaveri- 
pakkam.® The figure seems to have had two hands only which bear a 
lotus each, as high as the shoulder. Perhaps it wore boots too.^ 
As said elsewhere, the figure is pre-Caulukyan as it is found in a 
temple of this period."* But this is also indicated by its pose which is rare 
afterwards, though in other iconographic points it does not materially differ 
from later figures. Facial expression and other features are too indistinct 
to throw' any light on its age. 

The Siirya temple at Modhera has numerous figures of Sur5'a in niches 
and on walls. Of these Burgess illustrates tw'o®, and one in the southern 
niche’ of the shrine is showmfrom my photographs. 

Figure 5 of Burgess stands in sainahhanga, in a chariot drawn by 
seven horses ; it had two hands, both of w'hich are now broken, and carneP 
a full blown conventional lotus'^ ; it is richly adorned with a kirltamukuia, 
kundalast hdrasj an armour covering the chest, and a girdle, avyangay 
high boots and an uttanya vastra in the shape of a long garland. Below^ 
on the right is Pifigala, on the left Danda, and behind each of these 
attendants are Asvins, the horse-faced gods. 

^ Cousens, Somanatha^ pis. xxxii and xxxiv. 

3 Strictly, according to Rao, o. c., I, i, p. 19, a person sits in this posture with 
his heels kept close to the bottom; or better crossed, as the illustrations cited by 
him show. See pis. xlii, and Ixxiv. 

^ lb%d , II, ii, pi cxvi. Kao does not name the pose. In identical pose are 
the figures of Visnu and Candra on the same panel at Kadvar; and almost similar pose 
is noticed in a Sun image on a panel at the Sun temple at Than, See Cousens, o. c., 
pi xlix. Cf. Surya from Mathura, Ku»na period, Coomaraswamy, if/iA., fig. 1C3 

* From the photographs it is not clear whether the marks on legs are of the 
dress or the boots. 

® The shape of the pilasters deserves to be noted; it is square as the actual 
photograph shows and not round as in the drawing, pL xxxiv The later pilasters 
are invariably round and ringed. 

® ASW/., IX, pi. Ivi, figs. 5 and 6. ^ Fig. 67. 

® Is it not really Suryamukhi, a sunflower rather than a lotus ? The earliest 
authority, Brhatsamhita^ prescribes a lotus. See Kern, o. c., p. 320-1, verses 
46-48. 

® The origin of this is discussed by Rao, o c., I, ii, p. 308, fn. 1. 
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No. 6 differs in a few points ; it is less richly carved ; the lotuses 
stand above the shoulders, and the boots seem to be impressed ; there are 
no Asvins and the attendants are not seated, but standing ; there are no 
horses also; the figure stands on a lotus; above it on either side is a devotee 
or vidyadhara in the act of praising.^ 


The figure on the southern niche is similar to No. 5. Instead of 
the Asvins on either side is a female, which may be Rajm and Niksubha, 
goddesses associated with Surya.^ 


The Surya image in Rajkot Museum, of white marble, resembles 
the Surya figures from Rajputana,^ particularly in its peculiarly flat top 
and vertical-sided muhuta. It has also a circular prahhd^ and below 
Pingala, Danda, and the goddesses.* ^ 

On a stone frame,® now lying outside the Junagarh Museum, Surya is 
represented in two slightly different ways. In 
Junagarh Torana niche, on the pediment the figure is seated 

in utkatikdsma in a chariot drawn by seven horses. In his hands he 
carries lotuses with long stalks. Outside the niche is Usa and Pratusa, 
chasing away darkness with a bow and arrow. In other niches on sides 
and on the pediment, Surya is standing, with an attendant on either side in 
the lowest niche; in others with garland-bearers. In all there are eleven 
figures,® which together with the one enshrined in a temple would make up 
the twelve Adityas, according to Amsumadhheddgamc^ and Suprahhedd- 
gama, which prescribe only two hands for each Aditya, bearing lotuses. 

The Vikvakarmdkdstra^ however, gives 4 hands to each Aditya which 
carry different objects.® Evidently, the latter text is not here followed®^ 


^ As seen in the Pallava figures at Mahabalipuram. 

® Cf., Rao, 0 . c.. II. u, p. 305 citing Bhavisyat Purdna, 

® See Rao, o. c., I, ii, pi. xc. 

* Cf., a figure from Kanthkot, Burgess, AKK., pi. Ixv, fig. 1. 

* See Fig, 72; also Rao, o. c,, I, ii, pi. xcv. Rao calls it a torana. For the 
evolution of this design see Sankalia, *Jaina Iconography', BIA,, November p. 
I found a complete frame at Dhank. See Fig. 70. 

® Rao’s statement "which. ..with the one in the central shrine make up 

the usual twelve Adityas” is a little misleading, for on the frame there are only eleven. 

^ Quoted by Rao in the Appendix, o, c., I, ii, p. 83-85. Each of these gives 
different names for the Adityas, which also differ from<^ those given by the 
Visxfakarmdidstra, 

® See p. 310, also Appendix, p. 86-87. 

® Or it may be vice versa, that is, the text, if later, did not know this form. 
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The narrow waist of many of the Adityas in this toraiia and long lotus stalk 
remind us of a similar figure at Ellora'; the shape of the mukuta and 
roundish face resemble those of the Rajputana figures cited before. 

Almost similar toraiia^ sculptured with Adityas, with inset central 
figure of Surya, I found at Dhank.® But it seems to be a little later than 
the one from Junagarh. 

Of the goddesses associated with Surya, I found two figures differently 

^ sculptured: one m the Rajkot Museum, and 

Consorts of Sarya the other at Dhank. ‘ 

The Rajkot figure” is of white marble and said to be “from 
Siddhapur.” It stands in sainabhanga, and has two hands. The left 
seems to hang down on one side; of the right only the elbow remains. The 
arms were held up to the waist, and carried a lotus each (?) shoulder-high. 
The figure is richly adorned ; the headdress is differently done, perhaps it 
is kesabandha^ ; behind the head there is a circular \oi\is,-‘prabhd ; below, 
on either side is a female, a cdmara-heaxer. 

The Dhank figure® differs in a few points. First, only the right 
hand carries a lotus, the left falls down on one side, and carries a bijord 
fruit. Iconographically this is important, indicating that Surya’s consort 
did not carry two lotuses, but only one®. Second, there are two female (?) 
figures on each side. Third, the head-dress, as well as the facial features 
which are round and contrast with those of the Rajkot figure, and lastly 
the pyabhdi though lotus-shaped, is not perfectly circular. 

In respect of time it is later than the Rajkot figure and has affinities 
with the Western Kathiawar sculptures. 

There are two difficulties in the exact identification of these images. 
If they are consorts of Surya it is not easy to say who they are, for 
some books speak of 4 consorts of Surya : RajiiT, Savarna, Chaya and 
Suvarcasa others two:® Niksubha ( on the right ) and Rajni on the left. 


^ Burgess, Cave Temples t pi. Ixxxiii, fig. 2 , also Rao, o. c., I, ii, pi. 
Ixxxviii, fig. 2. 

2 See Fig. 70. » See Fig. 71. * Cf., Rao. o c., I, i, p. 30. 

^ See Fig. 70. I noticed a similar figure in the Bhadrakali temple at Somnath, 

^ Perhaps this Tvas the case in Rajkot figure as well, as the position of broken 
arm shows. 

^ Matsya Purdna^ quoted by Rao, o. c., I, i. Appendix, p. 88. 

® Agni Purdna, lh%d„ for Niksubha it reads Nisprabha ; also Vtivaharma 
Stlpa, quoted by Bhattacharya, o. c., p. 17, fig. 1. 
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Bhattacharya says that Niksubha, and Chaya are one, and so also Rajnl, 
Prabha and Suvarcasa.’ Matsya Purana^ however, definitely calls these 
“four wives” [catasrahpatnyah)iihQ}ig^ they may be reduced to two from 
their etymological meaning. Other works mention Usa and PraLusa,® 
Rao® identifies them with two female archers, one on each side of Surya. 
But the authorities cited by him do not describe Usa and Pratusa. 

The second difficulty is that it is uncertain whether these female 
figures should be regarded as consorts of Surya or attendants,^ They are 
depicted in a very early railing pillar from Bodhgaya ( c. 100 B. C, ), 
Here they cannot stand for Usa and Pratusa because both of them are 
supposed to dispel darkness with their arrows, and herald day, a sense 
connotated by Usa only; Pratusa, meaning dusk, harbinger of night. At 
Bhaja, however, Surya is represented with two females, one on either side,® 
which look like his consorts^ and not archers. 

The Matsya Purana^ an early canonical work (c. A. D. 540 ) 
mentions four consorts of Surya, the rest two, but none of them specify 
the symbols to be carried by these. Thus, though the Dhank and Rajkot 
figures cannot be definitely identified, they add to our knowledge of 
the iconography of Surya’s consorts. 


With Surya are also found Navagrahas, usually on a panel on a door- 
frame of the shrine, on the entrance doorway and 
sometimes on the torana of a Sursra image. 


Navagrahas 


In the Surya temple at Somnath on the panel above the shrine-doo/ 
there are 9 figures: (1) is Surya, in the conventional standing pose. 
(2), (3), (4), (5), (6) and (7) all have identical pose, tribhahga, with their 
right hand raised (in ahhaya ? ); the left hangs down and bears the upavita. 
They may be identified respectively with Candra (or Soma^), Mangala, 


^ Nisprabha == Ohaya « Pratu^ meaning without light , shadow; Raj ni = Prabha = 
Suvarcasa, shining (from raj to shine); lustre, well-clothed or good-looking, dawn, light. 

® Suprahhedagama, Rao, o. c., I, i, Appendix p. 84. Even these correspond 
to the above equivalents, 

* Ibid., p, $15, 

* They are called ‘goddesses^ devl by Ibid. Rao, o. c., I, i, 307 does not 
discuss the question besides citing the references; Bhattacharya, o. c., p. 17-18, 
does not mention them at all. 

* Coomaraswamy, o. c., fig 61, ® Ibid,, 2^, 

^ Kramrisch, Indian Sculpture, p. 160 calls them ‘consorts.’ 

8 Cousens, o. c., pi xiv 

® A separate figure of Candra is fouud in the Sarya-kunda at Modhera, See 
IBQ., XIV, 1938, plate opposite p. 560. 
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Budha, Guru, Sukra, and ^ani. (8) is represented with a head on a pot 
(sacrificial pot, hunda)} (9) is upper part man, with hands in anjali, the 
lower an entwined serpent. 

The last two answer to the description of Eahu and Ketu given by 
Rupamandana^ though they have nothing in common with the Rahu and 
Ketu described by other authorities.^ 

On a panel, on the outer door-frame of the Surya temple at Than* all 
the figures are seated. 

(1) is Surya, seated in utkatika pose as at Kadvar. 

(2) is Soma seated in lalitdsana and is shown by a horn-like object on 
the head signifying moon’s disc. What his hands hold is not clear. 

(3) , (4), (5), (6), (7) are similar, and may be identified with Mangala, 
Budha, Guru, ^ukra, and ^ani, though they do not seem to have borne their 
distinguishing marks. 

(8) is a bust. 

(9) is a flabby figure seated in lalitdsana. 

These must be identified with Rahu and Ketu. 

Rahu, Ketu and two other grahas are also figured on the Suryatorana 
from Junagarh discussed above.® Of Rahu there is a bust and Ketu is in 
anjali pose, with a serpent’s body as in the Sun temple at Somnath. 

These iconographical representations of Navagrahas do not seem to 
follow canonical works. Even in the representation of Rahu and Ketu, 
where the instructions of Rupamandana seem to have been observed, a 
little confusion is made. All the three cases therefore must be dated in a 
time when canonical art had deteriorated — about 1300 A. D.® This is 
also evidenced by the irregular introduction of attendants to figures in the 
panel from the Sun temple at Somnath. 

It is a pity that no Navagrahas from early Caulukyan temples-for 
instance, from the temple at Modhera-have been illustrated, for it would 
have been interesting to compare them with their description in the 
sdsfras. Perhaps they did follow the latter, as did the contemporary 
Haihaya temples, though even here Rahu is sculptured as a bust, whereas 
other grahas have the vdhanas etc., laid down by the sdstrasJ 

1 Rao, o. c., I, i, p. 323, 

2 Ibid., though Rao does say that the lower portion of Rahu’s body should be 

that of a snake. » See Ibid., pp. 321-323. * Cousens, o c., pi. xlix. 

^ It is strange how Rao, who publishes this frame, could not identify these 
figures. Cf. o. c., I, ii, p. 317-18, "figures whose significance is not known.” 

6 Cousens arrived at the same conclusion regarding the Surya temple at Somnath. 

7 See Banerji, MASLi No. 23, p. 75, toraM from Gurgi, (o. 10th Century 
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Among the many loose sculptures lying near the Surya-Narayana 
temple at Somnath, ( locally known as Prabhas ), in Kathiawar, I 
found a figure^ seated in padmasana in dhydna^ on a chariot. It is 
symbolically represented by 7 horses and is driven by a small charioteer, 
who is seated in front of the figure. The figure has 3 faces : the one facing 
the full front is disfigured, but the profile ones are more distinct,^ 
Originally it had, perhaps, 8 hands, but now the stumps alone of the 4 (?) 
hands on the right and of two on the left remain. Of the remaining 
two left hands, the lowest hand seems to have been placed on the upturned 
sole of the right foot. The other hand, perhaps, holds a cakra. The figure 
seems to have worn an udarahandha and a girdle {avyahga ?) also. 
Behind the head is the i>rahhd. 

If the figure were identified with that of Surya, only on the evidence 
preserved, but in the absence of symbols in the hands, it would be a unique 
image of that deity.® If it had four faces and eight hands, it would be 
undoubtedly Surya, as described by the Sdraddtilaka^ cited by Bhattacharya.^ 
But as there is no fourth face, and as the hands are destroyed, the only 
possibility is that the image may be a trimurti with Surya as the 
principal god,® similar in a few respects to the image from Dilmal cited before. 


^ See Fig. 74. I am indebted to Rev. H. Heras, S. J., for the photograph. 

2 The faces resemble in their modelling the faces of another composite figure, 
called Vaisnava Trimurti, on a temple of Limboji Mata at Dilmal, N. Gujarat. See 
Burgess, ASW/., Vol. IX. pi. Ixix. Here Fig. 73. 

® It differs radically from the Surya images found in Northern as well as in 
Southern India, for instance, from the representations of Surya at Bhaja, Bodhgaya, 
Mathura and Bhumara. See Coomarswamy, H/M., figs, 24, 61, 103 and Banerji, 
MASL, No, 16, pi. xiva. For Southern Indian Surya images, see Gopinath Rao, 
o, c., I, i, pi. xlix (image from Mahabalipuram), pis. xlxxxvii-viii, fig. 2 and xci-ii. 
It is also different from the Surya image recently discovered by the French Delegation 
in Afghanistan. See Hackin, Recherches Archeologtques Au Col de Khair Khaneh 
Pres, de Kahul^ pis. xiv-xv and pi. xxiii, fig. 31 (Kabul, 1936). Cf. also, the Persian 
Journal Kabul, Vol. VII, Nos, 76 and 78, pp. 257 and 562 respectively, where the 
photographs of the image found by the French Delegation and of another recently 
discovered from Jalalabad are published. Indian Images, IZ, 

* In this composite image the attributes of Ss^ya seem to be : the vdhana, and 
the udarahhandha; and perhaps lotuses which once adorned the two uplifted hands; 
traces of lotus-stalks are perhaps preserved in the armlet-like objects on the arms, though 
it is possible that these are traces of uttarlyavastra and not those of lotus-stalks. 

The sitting posture is not that of Surya; it denotes either Brahma or Visnu. If the 
posture were different, an effort might have been made to show boots as in the images 
from Dilmal and, Chitorgarh. For the latter, see Gopinath Rao, o. c. I, i, pi. Ixxxix, 
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To summarize, stylistically the figures of Surya, here discussed, fall 
into three groups : 

(1) Purely Caulukyan — Modhera figures. 

(2) So-called “Rajputana type”-Rajkot, Dhank, and Junagarh figures. 

(3) Mixed, comprising figures at Kadvar, Than and Prabhas. 

Characteristics of each have been already noted, and need not be 
repeated. Evidence is not sufficient to throw any new light on the 
iconography of Surya, or the introduction of the sun-cult. Iconographi- 
cally the images bear out the description in the Brhatsamhita and other 
works. Archaeologically these resemble the Gupta images of Surya from 
Bhumara^ in having thick boots, uttariyavastra in both arms falling down 
like a garland in front of it, and hands raised up to the waist ; but they differ 
from the representation of Surya at Bhaja^ where it is symbolized but not 
conventionalized; also from that at Bodhgaya,® though here Usa and Pratusa 
are already in their recognized form. To the Mathura figure^ they bear 
some resemblance — in the utkatikasana and the kavaca^ (armour).^ But 
the Mathura figure does not seem to carry two lotuses in the conventional 
fashion and has a chariot of 4 horses only. The havaca is important. It seems 
to me that the conventional representation of Surya, as known in the North, 
originated somewhere between the Mathura figure and the one from Bhumara. 

In the south the process was different. Beginning with semi- 
naturalistic representation at Mahabalipuram® — ^where the Surya figure is in 
mid-air, its two hands in anjali pose, and recognizable by the prabha 
only, the later iconography represents him with half-blown lotuses, raised 
shoulder-high, an udarahandha and, in particular, without boots’. The 
chariot with 7 horses and Usa and Pratusa are also represented, but 
the chief points of contrast are the absence of boots, and to some extent 
the udarahandha and the position of hands. 

A unique figure is preserved in a niche on the shrine of Limboji 
^ Mata at Dilmal.® It is seated on Garuda with 

legs crossed in front, below which are shown 
small figures of a hamsa and a lion or a tiger. The figure has 3 heads,® the 
middle one has a crown similar to that of Suryas from Sidhpur and Dhank. 

^ See Banerji, MAS/,, No. 16, pi xiv, a. 

* See ASPr/., also Coomarswamy, HIIA , fig. 24; Kramrisch, o c., fig. 39. 

® Coomaraswamy, o. c., fig. 61. * fig. 103, 

® It does not seem to have drawn the attention of Coomaraswamy. See o. c., p. 68, 
though he does note * *a cuirass and boots^ * in other examples from Boston and Mathura 

® See Rao, o c., I, i, pi, xlix. Ihid^, pis. Ixxxvii, Ixxxviii, fig. 2; XCI-II. 

® See Fig. 73. ® or 4— the fourth at the back. 
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The side heads have different headgears. It seems to have had 8 hands, 
four of which are broken; of the extant hands the lower right is in 
varadamudra^ the left holds a kamandalu; and above these the broken 
hands held a lotus each, which are seen even now; the back hands hold : 
(right) trisUla, left a hooded serpent; on the chest is perhaps a kavaca; on the 
feet impressed boots can be clearly seen. The figure seems to combine 
Brahma, Visnu, ^iva and Surya, as shown by vdhanas and emblems, but 
greater emphasis seems to have been laid on Surya/ The representation 
of vdhanas slightly resembles the Hari-Hara-Pitamaha figure from 
Ajmer,® though there each figure is distinct. 

It appears from this figure that Surya’s face is purposely rounded, 
and perhaps it does not indicate a late date, because the side-faces unlike 
the middle one seem to be oval, and well suggest meditation and inward 
peace. Stylistically the sculpture is to be placed in about 1200 A. D. 

A mutilated Trimurti is illustrated by Cousens from Muni Bava’s temple, 
Than.® The central figure seems to have been Brahma; the two front hands 
carrying aksamdld and kamandalu can be seen ; others are not clear. 


A standing figure ia the Kadvar temple, — which has two hands; 
^ the right bearing a sheath of arrows and the 

left a large bow, which reaches the ground 
on the lower end, —may be identified with Rama and not Parasurama, as 
Cousens calls it,* for the essential symbol of the latter is a parasu* More 
precisely it is Raghava Rama being a standing image in trihhahga^ 
On the artistic side may be noted the spirited attitude suggested by 
the outward thrust of the chest and firmly planted feet ; also the suppliant 
crouching attitude of a small figure on the right of Rama. 


So far, this is the only figure of Rama that has been illustrated. 
But in later temples figures of Rama are seldom seen. Kadvar, as said 
elsewhere, must have been a Dasavatara temple embodying Gupta tradition. 


Two scenes from Puranas can be recognised among the sculptures 
on the Kalika Mata temple, by the side of 
cenes rom uraaas Gate, Dabhoi. On its western front"^ is 

the Samudramanthanaf * Churning of the Ocean Samudra is shown 


1 An image in which Brahma, Visnn, siva and Surya are blended into one 
is reported from Kiradu, Rajputana, It has one bead and ten hands. Another from 
Pavagarh has Surya. Brahma and siva. See ASIWC., 1907-8, p.41 and 1912, p.58. 

* See Rao, o. c., I, i, pi. Ixxiv. ® Cousens, Somandtha, pis. liii and Ixvii. 

* O. c., p. 39, fig. 2, also pi. xxxv. 

® See Rao, o. c., I, i, p. 186. Only when he has 4 hands that he carries a 
bow and arrows. 

® Ihid.f p. 389, though the three curves are not well demarcated. 

^ Burges3> Dabhoi ^ pi, xv. 
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as an ornamental waterpot while in the same panel are seen the finds from it, 
the elephant Airavata, the horse Uccasravas, Dhanvantari, and Visvakarma. 


On the eastern face of the temple Burgess recognised a scene from 
Mahahharata} Here King Pariksita is seated on a single pillar in a 
lake, where serpents sent by the serpent Taksaka go in ships in the form of 
Brahmanas with fruits. 

These sculptures must be placed in about the 13th century, the time 
when the fort of Dabhoi was repaired. 

Figures of the goddess Ganga are found at Kadvar® on the door-frame 
^ and on the old ( Surya ) temple at Than ® At 

the former the figure is obliterated, but the 
outlines suggest that it stood in samahhahga. 


At Than Ganga stands in samahhahga on a mdkara ( which is much 
conventionalized ) ; has 4 hands, now only the stumps remain ; the face is 
completely disfigured. On either side is a female figure in trihhahga^ but 
what they hold is not clear. The Than figure of Ganga is to be contrasted 
with the Gupta figures at Tigowa and Kharod in the Central Provinces.* 
In the latter, in both cases the figure has two hands only, and the figures 
do not stand so erect as at Than. Again they hold a humhha\ whether 
the Than figure held it cannot be said. Figures of Ganga are rarely found 
in the Caulukyan temples. 

Burgess reports an image of Vayu at Vayad,® North Gujarat, but 
unfortunately neither is it illustrated nor described. 

vRyu 

It is to be noted that the town of Vayad itself is 
regarded as the ancient Vayuvata of the Vayu Purana^ and an annual 
fair, jatra^ is held at the place.’ Anyhow a minor cult of Vayu is indicated. 


Among the old sculptures in a small tank at Vadnagar, is a representa- 
^ tion of seven Rsis ( sages ) and Kamadhenu.® 

^ Burgess says there are eight sages who attend 

upon the cow Kamadhenu, a wish-fulfiller-cow. But in fact there are 
seven only, the figure on the extreme left is not a Rsi as his dress and 


1 Adiparva, ^okas 40-44 cited by Ibid., p. 9, pi. xv. 

^ Cousens, o. c., p, 39. pi. xxxiv. ® Ibid., pi. 1. 

* See Rao, o. c., II, ii, pis. clv-vi ; also cf. Udayagiri, Gwalior and Deogarh, 
Coomaraswamy, Yaksa, II, pi. 20-21. ® ASWI,, IX p. 113. 

® Rao, o. c,. II, ii, p. 532 describes the figure of Vayu according to the 
sdstras but does not cite any sculpture. 

^ Burgess, ASWI», IX, p. 113. ® Burgess, o. c., p. 86, pi. Ixiv, fig. 3. 
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anjali pose show, while the sages have their right hands in ahhayai 
This does not accord with the pose mentioned by Rao\ according 
to whom the hands may carry a stick and an umbrella or the right 
hand may be in jnanamudra. But that the figures are those of Rsis 
is indicated by their kauptna, and beard and kamandalu in the left 
hand. Their jatamukuta ( in the case of those who are not defaced ) is 
clearly visible. 

The names of the Rsis are said to vary with each manvantara ( cycle 
or period of Manu ) and they are usually seven^, though Burgess cites eight 
from the Vdyu Purdna,^ 


The earliest Jaina images in Gujarat-Kathiawar seem to be, as said 
before^ the figures carved in the caves at Dhank. 


Jaina Iconography 


Here it is possible to identify the figures of the 


Tst Tirthaiikara Adinatha (Rsabhadeva), the 16th TTrthankara Santinatha, 
the 23rd Tirthankara Parsvanatha, and the 24th Tirthankara Mahavira and 
the YaksinI and goddess Ambika. 

Figures of Adinatha are carved in the cell at the lower end of the hill* 
This cell has three niches, one facing the opening and one on either side of 
it. Each side-niche has a nude figure seated in padmdsana, its body erect 
and motionless. The right hand is placed over the left in the lap, with the 
palm upwards. Over the head is a triple umbrella, shown by three strokes ; 
on each side is a cdmara bearer, and small vidyddharas are above. The 
figure in the central niche is similarly seated on a simhdsana, with a 
cami^m-bearer on each side. Perhaps all these figures are of Jaina 
Tirthankaras and very probably of Adinatha, as I have shown 
elsewhere.® The sculpture carved in low relief on the face 
of the rock, higher up the ravine, is definitely of Adinatha.® Here 
adjoining Santinatha is a figure standing in kdyotsarga-iiQs%^ It has 
long ear-lobes, and ringlets of hair on the shoulders. This latter symbolizes 
an event in the life of Adinatha. He, before taking the diksd {]am.a 
sacrament), was removing his beard, moustache and hair on the head in 
four ‘ handfuls ’ ( mustiloca). When he was taking out the hair on the 
back of the head with the ‘ fifth handful, ’ he was requested by Indra 
to desist from doing so. Thus a few hairs were left on the head of 
Adinatha, which are found portrayed on a few images from Mathura and 


1 O. c., II, p. 567. 
^ See above p. 53. 


^ Ibid. ® Burgess, o. c., p. 86. 

® JRAS., July, 1938, p. 427. ® See below. 


^ Here Fig. 76, For an explanation of this term see Sankalia, H^^ina 
Iconography/ New Indian Antiquary ^ November, 1939, p. 503. 
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elsewhere/ Immediately preceding Adinatha, in the same row is a 
nude figure® in padmasana posture ; its right hand is laid over the left 
in the lap with the palm upwards. The simhdsana has a wheel and 
a deer in the centre and a lion at each end. Over the head is a triple 
umbrella shown by three strokes. On either side is an attendant 
standing with a cdmara in his hand. The deer is a Idnchana of the 16th 
Tirthankara of the ^vetambara Jainas or of Ara, the 18th Tirthankara of 
the Digambara Jainas. The Dhank sculpture is either of these.® 

The best and clearest representation is of Parsvanatha, the 23rd 
Tirthankara.^ He stands erect, in hdyotsarga^ on a triple cut, stool-like, 
pedestal which is really the three-fold coils of the serpent which rises 
from behind in five coils, and makes a canopy of seven hoods over his bead. 
The manner of representing the coils of the serpent seems to be unique.® 

Mahavira and some other Tirthankaras also seem to be sculptured in 
the same row, but their symbols, if any, are not clearly visible now. 

Among the many parivdradevatds and other subsidiary figures that 
are associated with Tirthankaras in Jama iconography at Dhank, we have 
first the figure of a “ woman with a child on her left knee, her right elbow 
resting on her right knee, and her hand pointing up. She has heavy ear- 
rings, and apparently a frontal ornament in the parting of her hair, which 
is wavy and clustering.” ® This woman is evidently Amba or Aihbika, 
who is usually sculptured with a child in Jaina iconography. But it is not 
certain whether she is figured here as a Yaksini to Parsvanatha ( to whose 
immediate left she is ) or as an independent Jaina goddess. Likewise it is 
not clear whether other attendants to the Tirthankaras are ordinary cdmara 
bearers or yal^sas^ (yaksims there seem to be none).^ 

The Tirthankaras seem to be nirvastras. Do they therefore belong to 
the Digambara sect or to the time before which the differentiation between 
the sects was not so rigid, about 300 A, D., a period which is suggested by 
the style of the sculptures ? 


^ Based on a note by Chimanlal Goculdas, Editor of the Jaina Saiya 
Prakdsha (Gujarati), August-September, 1938, p. 151, 

s Here Fig, 76. 

* Because in early Jaina sculpture nudity alone is not a sure index of the sect 

to which it belongs. * See Fig. 75. 

* For a discussion on this, see JRAS,, 1938, p, 428, n. 4. 

* See Fig. 75. For a discussion on this see/jRAS., 1938, p. 428. 
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Between the Dhank sculptures and those of the Caulukyan period, a 
period of about 600 years intervenes, but so far^ no sculpture has come to 
light to represent it at any stage. In the later period, there are any number 
of sources, but unfortunately they are not yet systematically tapped^ 
nor is it so easy to do so owing to the orthodoxy of the Jainas. Still a few 
images have reached some museums in India, one of whose collections are 
described at length by the author elsewhere.® From that a unique figure of 
* Jaina * Ganesa and Sarasvati are reproduced here.^ 


^ However, a few images have been recently found in the Baroda state, 
which seem to be Jaina. See Sankalia, ‘The So-called Buddhist Images from the 
Baroda State’ BDCRL, /, pp. 185-188. 

® Those from the temples at Abu are described by Jayantavijaya in his Abu, 

* * Jaina Iconography ’ ATM., November, 1939, pp, 497-520. 

* See Frontispiece, 



PART lY 

CHAPTER VII 


EPIGRAPHY 

5)PIGRAPHY is reviewed under the following heads: — 

(а) Material. 

(б) Size — measurements in case of copperplates. 

(c) Script. 

(c?) Era. 

{e) Style and Matter. 

(/) Emblems, seal etc. 

Stone is the common material for the Maurya, Ksatrapa and Gupta 

^ ^ ^ inscriptions found from Gujarat. The Traikutakas 

^ * seem to be the first to use copperplates in 

Gujarat.^ They are followed by the Kataccurls, Gurjjaras, Calukyas 
and even the Rastrakutas/ though the last two do resort to stone in 
their respective home provinces. 

The exclusive use of copperplates may indicate two things : (l) The 

scarcity of stone, and even absence of stone buildings, such as temples where 
in later times, Caulukyan, for instance, inscriptions were inscribed. (2) The 
nature of the country of the Traikutakas, (of the rest we know for certain). They 
might have been accustomed to an alluvial plain like southern Gujarat, where 
stone is not easily available. This explains, perhaps, the exclusive use of 
copperplates, by them and their successors, even though they (the Traikutakas) 
were acquainted with Kanheri,® and also perhaps with its inscriptions. 

It is a little curious how the Maitrakas of Valabhi give so much 
preference to copperplates as stone is abundant in Kathiawar. The two 
fragmentary inscriptions of the time of Guhasena, — one on a potsherd from 


^ It would he interesting to trace archaeologically the first use of tamrapafras 
(copperplates) or other metal for writing purposes. Barring the copper tablets found 
at Mohenjo daro, the Mayidovalu plates of Sivaskandavarman ( EL, VI, p. 84), so 
far, seem to be the earliest copperplates in Southern India ; in Northern India these 
appear to be a few Kharosthi inscriptions. See Konow, Kharoshthi Insoripiions, 
pp. 4, 23, 138. They become fairly common in the Gupta period. See El,, XV, 
p. 1X3 ; XVII. p. 345 ; XX, p. 59 and XXI. p, 80. 

* See Appendix, pp. 2-6 and 22-23. ® See Ibid,, p, 2, No, ',17« 

22 
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Valabhi/ and the other on a slab of stone from Bankodi,® are really excep- 
tions which seem to prove the Valabhi preference. 

This feature is also noticeable in the few records of other dynasties in 
Kathiawar till we arrive at the Caulukyan period. 

With the Caulukyas of Anhilvada, copperplates and stone share almost 
equally. Here too it is to be noted that copperplates are usually found 
where stone is rather scarce, for instance the Saraswati valley,^ embracing 
Anhilvada, Sunak, and Kadi, ( the last mentioned place has yielded the 
largest number of copperplates ), while stone inscriptions are commonly 
confined to temples and wells. 

The size of the Traikutaka plates is almost uniform, approximately 
g. 91'^ ^ About the same size is found in the 

** stray plates of the succeeding period,* whereas the 

three Kataccurl plates’ are considerably large in breadth. The Gurjjara 
plates, though they vary very much in size, still roughly fall in two 
divisions': (l) 9 a"x 4 |''. (2) m"x 9 ". 

The Calukya plates also vary, but they may be divided into two 
groups'; (1) 8" X 5". (2) 12”x8''. The I^strakuta plates, differing 
individually inter se, seem to conform to two standard sizes“ ; (1) 10'' x 8". 
(2) 13" X 9". 

The size of the great mass of Valabhi plates cannot be reduced to 
any definite scale. But their size increases, and this increase falls into three 
groups. In the first, from Dronasimha to Dhruvasena I, it fluctuates riaar 
lO" X 6" in the second, from Guhasena I to Dhruvasena II, it fluctuates 
near 12" x 8" “ ; in the third, from Dharasena IV to iiladitya VII, the 
fluctuations are great. Generally they are about 12" x lo" and 
below 18" X 12"." 

The copperplates of the Caulukyas of Anhilvada, compared with 
their greatness and long rule, are few. They grow in size and fall 
into three periods. The plates of the early rulers, from Mulamja to Karna, 

* See Ibid., p. 8, No. 81. “ See Ibid,, 1. c., No. 83. 

' See Ibid., pp. 21-22, Nos. 250-254. 

‘ Though it contains a number of stone temples, evidently built of 
imported material. 

‘ See Appendfar, p. 2. ® Ibid., Nos. 256. 257, 261. ' Ibid., Nos. 258, 260. 

* One formed by Nos. 26 and 27, and the other by 24, 25, 28-30, 

* See pp. 3-4. “ Ibid., pp. 4-6. 

1* Nos. 56-77. « Nos. 78-120. 


“ Ibid., Nos. 121-150 
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are below 10^' x T and above 5"' 4/^^ Between these two limits they 

vary considerably. Unfortunately no copperplates of Jayasiihha and 
Kumarapala are found so far. The size of the plates of Ajayapala and 
Bhima II varies between 14"' 15" and 9" x 11."^ That of the 

* usurper’ Jayavantasirhha is almost square, 14" x 15/' 

A study of the variation in size of plates of any dynasty and its 
comparison with that of the plates of the preceding and succeeding 
dynasty in the same region is useful. Since the Traiku^kas did not 
embellish the genealogical portion of the inscription, their plates are 
small. The Kataccuri records, under the Gupta influence® , depart from 
this practice and surcharge their genealogies with grandiloquent praises. 
This the Gurj jaras borrow, though they were not justified in doing so, 
while the Kataccuris were, to some extent. The Calukyas and Rastrakuj^s 
were successors of other traditions,^ consequently their plates are also 
large, and increased in size as necessity arose for incorporating exploits 
in wars.® In the case of Valabhi plates, the growth in their size indicates 
no( only the growth of power but also the age of the plates. For, the 
larger the plates, the later they are, more space being taken up by the 
genealogical portion.® 

The script of the Girnar edicts, together with that of the Siddapura 
is held to constitute the Southern variety of the 
Scnpt Asokan Brahmi.’ But on comparing the chief 

characteristics®, in which the Girnar alphabet differs from that of the 
Northern variety, with those of the recently found edict at Maski and 
Brahmagiri, it appears that, barring a few points in which the Siddapura 
and Girnar show close resemblance, the Girnar script forms a class 
by itself,® say a sub-group of the Southern variety. For the affinities 
which the Siddapura script exhibits with that at Girnar are not found 
in those at Maski and Brahmagiri,® though these two are close to 
Siddapura and form one geographical area. 

1 lUd., Nos. 158-168. ® Ihid,^ Nos. 205-226. 

® This point will be explained below. ^ To be pointed out later. 

« Cf., for instance, the size of the Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa I, EZ., 
XVIII, p. 235. 

® Thus a grant attributed by Fleet to Bhima II, JA., XVIII, p. 108-9, on 
the evidence of its size, excluding other internal evidence, may be shown to be of 
Bhima I. 

Buhler, Indian Palaeography ^ p. 34. 

» These, according to Biihler, Ihid,^ are noticed in the signs for the M%kas : 
A, A, Jthaja^ ma, ra, sa; the medial i, and ?, and the ligatures. 

® This point I have discussed at length separately elsewhere. 
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Two forms of Brahmi are visible in the Ksatrapa inscriptions from 
Cutch and Kathiawar, The script in the Andhau inscriptions belongs to 
the Northern variety of Brahmi,” having more affinity with the Mathura 
inscription of Sodasa^ and also with the Nasik inscription of Usabhadata®. 
But the subsequent inscriptions®, particularly that of Rudradaman at 
Jumgarh, show less archaic forms, and an increased number of curved 
strokes/ the script resembling thereby or actually regarded as “ the 
precursor of the Southern albhabet, used in the Girnar inscription 
of Skandagupta. 

Whether the alphabet of the Skandagupta’s record is a further 
development of the type already seen at Girnar, or whether it is a development 
from some other type, an earlier instance of which is found at Sanchi, 
cannot be ascertained. It is possible therefore that the former is 
only a meeting place of the Northern and Southern Brahmi, having 
perhaps little to do with the full-fledged Southern Brahmi in most of the 
Valabhl plates from Kathiawar, and those in the Traikutaka and other 
post-Gupta inscriptions from southern Gujarat. These latter might 
have been influenced by the type of script which is available in the 
Kadamba plates."^ 

Though the plates of the successors of the Traikuiakas are engraved in 
Southern Brahmi, nevertheless, stray traces of the Northern Brahmi occur 
in the signature of the grantors of Gurjjara plates, whereas the Dhinki 
Grant of Jaikadeva® is entirely in this form of Brahmi. This solitary 
exception, (a few years earlier than the Samangadh Plates of Dantidurga,® 
and from the western coast of Kathiawar), to the * prevailing ’ or 
conventional script of the court is, indeed, important. It, together with 
the stray cases above mentioned, indicates that, perhaps, the living script 


^ El,, II. p. 199, plate facing p. 200. Banerji^s remarks, BI,, XVI, p, 21, that 
at Andhau we find three varieties of Sa, and that the third is similar to the form in 
the Mathura ins. of Sodasa, do not seem to be correct. On comparing the two 
writings the Sa in the latter appears to be similar to type I at Andhau, At 
Andhau, therefore, we have two varieties of Sa only. 

® El,, VIII, p. 78, pi. IV, ® See Appendix, Nos. 6-8. 

* For example in ka, ja, na, na, ha and ya, though minor differences may be 
found among the alphabet of these inscriptions. 

« JS/..VIII.P. 38, 

® Sanchi Inscription of Candragupta II, CIL, III, pi. iii B, 

Of Kakusthavarman, I A,, VI, p. 22. 

® Appendix, jNo, 251 ; cf. Buhler’s remarks thereon, ® M., XI, p. 110. 
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of Gujarat was the northern — the Nagarl form of Brahmi, from which the 
latter Devanagarl developed. 

But before we arrive at this stage, an intermediate stage is provided 
by the Rastrakuta inscriptions. It may be said that with the Rastrakutas, 
the Nagari is beginning to become the script of inscriptions in Gujarat 
proper. They do not maintain the same- firmness which they show 
with regard to the use of the era.^ As a consequence a free mixture 
of the Northern and Southern forms of letters, corresponding to some extent 
to the fact whether the plates belong to the Deccan or Gujarat branch, 
is visible. Some plates use the Northern alphabet,® others Southern,® 
while in a few the text is in Northern, the signature in Southern.^ 

By the 10th century the Nagari of almost the mediaeval or 
Devanagarl type was current in Gujarat and Kathiawar as the plates 
of the Caulukyas® and a little earlier plates from Una® show. 

A survey of the eras used in Gujarat epigraphs brings to light a 
^ number of currents and cross-currents running 

EiiTSi . 

through Gujarat culture. 

Asoka’s edicts are not dated but they mention in what particular year 
of his reign they were issued. Through Ksatrapa coins and inscriptions 
Gujarat first received an era which is now known as the ^aka. But it 
never became popular there. 

The Guptas introduced their own era, which survived till, at least, the 
13 th century in Kathiwar, after having been appropriated with * slight 


^ See below. 

® The following: of Govinda III, /A., XI, p. 157; R7., VI, p. 239; of 
Amoghavarsa, El,, XVIII, p. 234 ; of Krena II, I A,, XIII, p. 65 ; of Indra III, El., 
IX, p. 30; of Dhruva III, lA., XII, p. 179; of Govinda IV and V. El., VII, 
p. 83, and I A., XII, p. 251. 

^ The following: of Kakka II, JBBRAS., XVI, p. 108; JASB,, VIII, 
p. 292 ; of Govindaraja, El., 11, p, 56 ; 7A., V, p, 144; of Krsna II, EZ , I, p. 52. 

* The following; of Dhruva II, El., XXII, p. 71 ; of Karka II, Ibid,, p. 77. 

* Of the numerous plates only four— two of Mularaja, Appendix, JZos, 159-60 ; 
one of Karna, Ibid., No* 168 ; and one of Bhima II, Ibid., No. 210— -are published 
with their facsimilies. 

^ No fac^milies published ; of, Kielhorn, El., IX, p. 1. 
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modification ’ ^ by the Maitrakas of Valabhi, though it is significant that in 
their epigraphs they neither call it Gupta nor Valabhi, Only in a tenth 
century inscription, for the first time, is the era called ‘ Valabhi.’ ® 

The Traikutaka epigraphs mention an era, which might have been 
founded by them,® and which is known later as the Cedi or Kalacchurl. 
Anyhow the use of their own era shows the Traikutaka power in the 
5th century, contemporary as they were of the Guptas, in Lata. 

Continuance of the Traikutaka influence in the region even when 
they had departed or ceased to rule is implied by the use of the era, 
though unnamed, by the Kalaccuris, Gurjjaras and Calukyas. 

^ * The slight modification * is that whereas in the true Gupta era the year is 
calculated to commence with the Caitra (Fleet, C//., Ill, Introduction, 

p. 128), the same par, in the era used by the Maitrakas of Valabhi, commenced 
with the Karttika Sukla 1, (immediately preceding the Caitra Sukla 1, of that very 
year)t as evidenced by the Kaira Grant of Dharasena IV (7A., XV. p. 335) and the 
Veraval Inscription of Valabhi Samvat 927. (Fleet, o. c., p. 90 ; El,, III, p. 303). 
These are the only two inscriptions which afford us details for calculating the date 
and thus make it possible for us to know the commencement of the era used in 
Valabhi inscriptions. Fleet regarded these two cases as exceptions and held that 
all the other inscriptions of the Valabhi dynasty should be regarded as dated after 
the true Gupta era. But I am inclined to differ from him because (1) there are two 
inscriptions— one of a Valabhi ruler himself and the other from Veraval, using an 
era called Valabhi — which depart from the true Gupta era and introduce a * slight 
modification * in the Gupta era, as explained above. Whereas there is only one 
inscription (I A,, XI, p. 242)— and that too of a much later date and not belonging 
to or of the reign of one of the Valabhi rulers— which follows the true Gupta era. 
(II) Other grants of the Maitrakas of Valabhi afford no "exact details for calculation’* 
of the commencement of the era, as Fleet himself has admitted, (o. c., p. 126). 

Hence it is not improbable that the era used in the Valabhi grants was the 
modified Gupta era and not the true Gupta era. Fleet’s view pp. 72-73 and 

p. 95) that the era was modified because the Kaira grant of Dharasena was recorded 
in Gujarat where the Vikrama era was popular is open to doubt, because the earliest 
inscription dated in the Vikrama era found, so far, from Gujarat is the Hansot grant 
of Bhartrvaddha, F7., XII, p 197. This is later than the grant of Dharasena IV 
cited above. In short there is no evidence (archaeological) to presume the prevalence, 
much less popularity, of the Vikrama era in Gujarat before the 8th century. But 
if that presumption is made, it can as well be made in the case of Kathiawar, 
which was then politically related with Malwa, — (as Hiuen Tsiang tells us, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, Vol. II, p. 267) — , the traditional home of the 
Vikrama era. If this presumption is made, then it is not improbable, as 1 hold, that 
the grants of the Maitrakas of Valabhi were affected by the prevalence of the Vikrama 
era in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

® See below. 

• However, see above, p, 12i f> n. I, 
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With the Rastrakulas the Saka era reappears (or is introduced for 
the first time^) in Lata, wiih a new feature. This is the specification 
of the Samvatsara, (which is different for every year), along with the 
usual details about date in a few epigraphs of the Imperial Rastrakutas 
from Gujarat®. But as a rule no inscription of the Gujarat branch 
mentions it, and even now the practice of recording the Samvatsara 
is not popular in Gujarat. In the Deccan, however, the practice coming 
down from the Calukya and Rastrakuta days still survives. 

As early as the Gurjara-Pratihara penetration in Gujarat/ the 
Vikrama era was introduced there, replacing the Cedi in vogue. 
And though the Rastrakutas invariably used the Saka, still in the 10th 
century, their feudatory, Paramara Siyal^a gave preference to the 
Vikrama,* owing mainly to northern contacts. 

The Caulukyas continued the practice and tried to introduce the 
Vikrama era in southern Lata, but the local tradition seems to prefer the 
Saka.“ 


Northern Gujarat, their home province, as well as the outlying 
provinces used the Vikrama. But in Kathiawar, the Valabhi era as 
‘Valabhl* is called so for the first time by the Una Inscription of 
Balavarman.® His successor,’ however, uses the Vikrama, perhaps 
because the province was under the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 

In the local inscriptions the Valabhl tradition persists, though in 
a few cases it seems to be ousted by the ^aka,^ Vikrama and Simha eras. 
The last is mentioned four times in Kathiawar,® and twice in Rajputana- 
Whatever be the initial year of its foundation, A. D. 1109 or 1113, it 
never seems to have become popular, for it is invariably used with 
other eras. 


The cosmopolitan nature of southern Kathiawar is further illustrated 
by the Veraval Inscription wherein, besides Sirhha, Valabhl and Vikrama, 
the Hijari era is also mentioned.*® 

In style and matter a few aspects of inscriptions, — ^their nature and 


Style and Matter 


language, mythological allusions, imprecatory 
and benedictory verses, — are here briefly discussed 


with a view to finding out, if possible, cultural impacts on each dynasty as far 


as epigraphy is concerned. 


' If it was not current there during the Ksatrapa period. 

® See Appendix, Nos. 42, 44, 47, 52, 56, 37. 

® See Appendix, No. 262. * See Nos 263-64. 

5 See Ihid., Nos. 166-67 and also 265-66. 

» Appendix, No. 253 A, ^ Ihid., No, 253 B. « Ibid., 251 and 254. 
9 Ihtd., Nos. 254. 214. 236 Ibid., No. 236. 
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The Girnar edicts of Asoka are * Rescripts of Morality * written in a 
Western dialect of the Prakrit, still influenced a great deal by the Magadhan 
dialect/ And what we have to note is that the language in which these 
rescripts are couched was perhaps more suitable for the period to which 
they belong than, for instance, the imprecatory and benedictory verses of 
later epigraphs. 

From the Ksatrapa periods onwards the Gujarat inscriptions may be 
divided into four broad classes : (1) Eulogy (Pra&isti-type). 

(2) Commemorative. 

(3) Donative. 

(4) Mixed : Eulogistic and Donative. 

The Junagarh Inscription of Rudrad&man is a Prasasti, whereas the 
four earlier records of his are commemorative epigraphs. The former is 
composed in plain yet forcible Sanskrit prose, which by a detailed study 
has been proved to belong to a period between the epic and classical 
literature.® It is free from too long and difficult compounds and conventiona- 
lities. The commemorative epigraphs, on the other hand, are in simple 
Prakrit. The language, however, in all the subsequent epigraphs® of a 
similar nature tends towards purer Sanskrit, (as do the legends on coins). 

Classical style in Prasasti is heralded by the Skandagupta Inscription. 
From the dry prose of the earlier epigraphs, the poetry of it is a happy 
relief. Its music, from the start, rings in our ears. 

All the three Traikutaka inscriptions are donative, but whereas the 
first^ is written in simple, matter-of-fact language, with only a part of the 
imprecatory verse, the second, Surat Plate of Vyaghrasena® contains a 
long eulogy of Vyaghrasena, a compound running into three lines, full of 
set phrases® which seem to have been borrowed and which did influence not 
only the phraseology of the eulogistic portion of the later epigraphs of the 
region but also that of Valabhi/ 

The Kataccuri records are of similar nature. Their eulogistic portions 
show distinct signs of Traikutaka as well as Gupta influence,® which is 
subsequently reflected in all the Gurj jara® and a Calukya^® records. But the 


^ For details see Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka , CIX,, I, pp. Ivi-vii. 

® See Biiiiler, * Inscriptions...and Artificial Poetry ' JA., XLII, p. 190. 

8 Appendix, Nos. 7-13. ^ Ihid,. No. 15. 

® No. 16. 6 yiz,t SphUdpardnta *.dravinavisrdnandvdptaf ll. 2--^. 

^ Appendix, No. 60, line 9. 

® For details see Kielhorn El., VI, p, 300, notes 1-4. The influence of 
Kilidisa^s Sdkuntala and Raghuvafksa is also apparent in lines 7-8. 

® Appendix No. 24, lines 1-2. Ibid., No. 34, 
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Calukya records exhibit other features* also which can be traced back, 
through the Kadamba records, to the Cutu Satakarnis. 

To these common characteristics of the early mediaeval epigraphs 
of Lata, the epigraph of Bhartrvaddha, though alike in nature, is an excep- 
tion. Though it immediately succeeds the Gurjjara plates, still its 
phraseology does not follow that of the latter. 

None of the Rastrakuta inscriptions is a pure prasasti composed 
entirely in verse. The purpose of all is donative. Nevertheless, with the 
exception of one inscription^ the genealogical part of the rest of the 
inscriptions is not different from prasastis in pure verse. Yet all the 
inscriptions are absolutely identical in their descriptions of any king. 
Some give the facts in detail, others in brief, while a third group may omit 
them completely. 

This living interest we miss in the Valabhi records, all of which are in 
prose excluding the imprecatory and benedictory verses, and in which the 
conventional eulogy of Dhruvasena I, for instance, never varies for 200 years. 

Fortunately the stray inscriptions of other dynasties that have been 
discovered are free from the ValabhT stamp, as they are in respect of script 
and era also. This may indicate how little cultural influence the Valabhi 
regime had on the contemporary or later court epigraphy of Kathiawar. 
These inscriptions, except the grant of Dharanivaraha, are in prose and 
donative ; Dharanivaraha's genealogical portion is in verse. 

Inscriptions of the Caulukya period may be grouped into two classes: — 
(1) Donative, (2) Prasasti. Majority of inscriptions belong to the first 
class. They are no more than deeds of grants, briefly referring to the donor 
(and only at times to his family) without any eulogy and mentioning finally 
the donee and the object granted. Even the imprecatory and benedictory 
verses, which were the stock feature of the earlier inscriptions, are perfunc- 
torily given® or not given at all.^ The date is usually given in the beginning, 
followed by the place of origin and the name of the donor — features which 
remind us of the later style in Gujarati letters and documents. 

The language of these records reveals the influence of Prakrits as we 
pass on from the inscriptions of earlier Caulukya kings to those of the later, 
and as we meet with donations of public and private men. Thus, for 
instance, the only Prakrit words in the records of Mularaja and Bhima I® 
are the names of villages ; whereas a series of Prakrit words occur in the 

‘ For example, reference to Hariti Uanasa-gotra etc, 

2 Appendix, No. 47. ^ No. 161. 

* lhid„ No. 162. « Ihid., Nos, 158-165. 


23 
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inscription of a feudatory of Kumarapala^ the Jaina inscriptions from Abu 
have invariably the proper names in Prakrit and the common people and 
their occupations are referred to in the Veraval inscription of Arjunadeva ® 

To the Praksti class belong a few records of Kumarapalas period/ 
and certain others/ These inscriptions are in verse, and describe the 
exploits of a king or the deed of an individual in a language which though 
conventional does not seem to be used for false, vainglorious praises only. 
And there is variety too. For no less than three records praise the heads 
of religious sects, and only incidentally the king. 

Not only the Asokan edicts, but also the Junagarh Inscription of 
Rudradaman is devoid of mythological allusions 
Mythological Allusions comparison of the king’s deeds with 

those of the gods®. This is first noticed in the record of Skandagupta,'' 
but is surprisingly absent from those of the Traikutakas. The 
Kataccuri grants, imitating the Gupta records, compare their kings 
in their various virtues and powers with Dhanada, Varuna, Indra etc. 
But the Gurjjara records, sensibly enough, omit this feature in their 
borrowing from those of the Kataccuri, though we do find a few references 
to gods.® The Calukyas pick up the fondness for Varaha incarnation, in 
addition to that for Subrahmanya and the Saptamatrs, which they inherit 
from their Deccan and Karnataka predecessors. 

The Eastrakuta inscriptions in this respect are considerably rich. 
They show acquaintance not only with the various aspects of ^iva, and 
avataras of Visnu, which is not unusual, but also with that of Visnu 
as Krsna, while there are allusions to important personalities of the 
Mahabharata and Sahasrarjuna. But references to the Ramayana 
heroes are very few. There is one reference, important for settling the 
antiquity of certain parts of the Bhagavata Purana, which says that 
Karkaraja made Dharma fourfold.® 

The Valabhi inscriptions, in spite of their conventional outlook, 
contain very few mythological allusions or comparisons with gods. The 
inscription of Dronasimha,^® perhaps the first Maitraka king, has no eulogy; 
that of his successor^ compares him to Dharmaraja ; while ^iladitya III is 

1 No. 181. 2 No. 220. ® No, 236. 

* Ibid,, Nos. 184, 187, 202. ® Ibid., Nos. 215, 233, 244. 

® Though both the records show high respect for Brahmanas. 

^ Appendix, No. 14, lines 1-3 etc. 

« In lines 3 and 4, for instance, of the Kavi Grant of Dadda. 

» M., XII, p. 156. Ibid., No. 59. » Ibid., No. 60. 
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compared to Purusottama who produced the Cmtamani/ and ^Iladitya VI 
to Purusottama as Govardhanadhara and Nrsimha.® 

The purely donative inscriptions of the Caulukyas avoid eulogy as a 
rule, though it is difficult to account for this practice, for almost the first 
inscription of Mularaja® compares him to Brahma, Visnu, Siva and other 
gods. Inscriptions of the subsequent rulers always refer to ^iva as 
Bhavanlpati, and occasionally to Visnu. 

The Vadnagar Prasasti^ (which for our purpose is more important 
than others which are in praise of religious heads), invokes Siva and praises 
Brahma, but except Kumarapala who is compared to Varaha, none of his 
predecessors is compared in virtue or exploits with any god. The Cintra 
Prasastf' speaks of Arjunadeva as an avatara of Krsna, and of Sarahgadeva 
as ^arahgadhara. 

No particular opening formula or words are found in the Ksatrapa 
Opening & Closing inscriptions from Andhau, but the word Stddham 
Formula Occurs -in all the subsequent inscriptions.® And 

the same formula occurs m Skandagupta’s inscription. The inscriptions 
of the Traikutakas, Kataccurls, Gurjjaras and Calukyas have Om Svasti 
or only Svasti. A little variety is afforded by the Rastrakuta records. 
The earliest inscription of Kakka" has no auspicious formula to begin 
with, whereas the subsequent inscriptions have first only ‘Sa vo...’, 
which is immediately supplemented by prefixing Om. Then, from the 
time of Dhruva III, we find generally ‘SvasH' added on to Ow.® To 
this general rule an exception is found in an inscription of Dantivarma^, 
which has the formula *Ow, Om Buddhaya^ and another in a grant of 
Govinda V^® which after Om begins with the verse *Jayati...'The Maitraka 
inscriptions have either the formula Om Svasti or Svasti, 

In the Caulukya records the formula may be said to vary according 
to the nature of the inscriptions. Purely donative records of the kings 
themselves have no auspicious formula, but simply the words Rdjdvali,,. 
or, in the earlier records simply Om ; and in later records Svasti oi Om 
Svasti.^^ Om Namah Bhagavate is found in an inscription of Karna,^® and 
Om Namah Sivdya in the Mangrol, and Vadnagar Prasastis of Kumarapala 

1 128. 2 . No. 148. ® No. 159. 

^ Ihid., No. 187. * Ibid., No. 244. 

B According to Stein. IHQ„ IX, p. 226 this may be due to the Satavahana 
contact. 

^ Appendix A. No. 41. “ lhid.,^o. 5Q. ® Ibid,, 51. 

IB Ibid., No. 57. “ E. G., Ibid., Nos. 158-59 

Ibid., No. 210 and 213 respectively. Ibid., No. 166. 
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(or his time) and Dhara’s Prasasti/ Om SvasH Jayascahhyudayasoa 
occurs in two inscriptions from Kathiawar and in an inscription of 
Ajayapala. The Jaina Inscriptions from Abu have Om Vahde Sarasvatu 

No closing formula is found in the Ksatrapa, Traikutaka and the 
Kataccuri records. All the Gurjjara records, except one,® and all the 
Maitraka records close with the words ^Svahasto mama" 

The Rastrakuta records supply interesting variations. Earlier grants 
merely mention the writer’s name;® the later either Svahasto mama^ or 
its equivalents Matam mama or Rdjdsvamukhddesena, but in two cases 
Mangalam Mahd iriht or only Snli and once Om Namah Sivaya,^ 

Donative grants of the Caulukyas usually end with the words, By 

the (king) ;or By the writer ; once with the words Svahasto mama\ 

once with Mangalam MahdsnJt and twice or so with Subham Bkavatu, 

This study of the opening and closing formulas from Gujarat inscrip- 
tions shows that the word * Siddham* which became current in early 
Brahml inscriptions^® somehow did not become popular in later Gujarat 
epigraphical writings. In its place were substituted * SvasH" and Om and 
later, with the spread of Bhakti cult (?), names of deities — Siva, Vasudeva, 
Sarasvati, for instance. 

The same tendency is indicated in the closing formulas. The practice 
of putting the writer’s name and the expression to the effect ' This is by 
king’s order’ — ^found for the first time in a few Asokan edicts — appears to 
undergo a modification for the first time in Southern Gujarat at about the 
9th century by the addition of auspicious or religious formulas. In Northern 
Gujarat and Kathiawar this change is noticed in about the 12th century. 

Invocations at the outset, beginning with the inscription of Skanda- 

Invocations Etc. usually to Brahma, Visnu, or ^iva, 

at times to Visnu and ^iva, sometimes to all 
of them, and in a few cases to Buddha. But that to a devi or Gane^ 
is found for the first time in an inscription of Kumaraj^la’s time 
from Somnath. 

1 Ibid,, Nos. 181, 187 and 215. 

2 Ibid., No. 26. Note that only the order is changed, svahasto being 

placed earlier. 

® Ibid,, Nos. 41-44 and 47. ‘ Ibid,, Nos. 45, 49-55. 

« Ibid,, Nos. 56-57. e 53 ^ 7 ^ 

® Ibid,, Nos. 205 and 215. s Ibid,^ Nos. 187 and 218. 

10 For their distribution see Stein, IHQ„ IX, p. 226. 
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The imprecatory and benedictory verses, warning the future kings 
against depriving the donee of the grant and extolling the benefits of making 
a grant, are of a stereotyped nature right from the Traikutaka to the end 
of the Caulukyan period. Variation in details, terminology®, quantity etc., 
however, are found. More matter is found, for instance, in some Rastrakuta 
records® than in those of other dynasties, whereas some of the Caulukyan 
records give these verses very briefly or omit them entirely. 

Do these verses owe their origin to the Puranas*, or to the ideas which 
were current in India from a remote antiquity, and echoes of which are also 
found in Asoka’s edicts® ? 

No seal or any other emblems are found on the Maurya and 
Emblems Ksatrapa inscriptions nor on the Trikutaka and 

Kataccurl copperplates. 

Tiie Gurjjara copperplates have usually a "roughly circular seal”, in 
relief, on a countersunk surface with a device® and below the legend ; 
“Samanta Daddah” On the Ilao Grant the figure may be that of 
a Garuda(?).^ 

Only one of the plates of the Gujarat Caluk5^as has preserved its 
seal which is round, having a diameter of IF; on it there are the 
letters Sri-dsraya^ But another plate found from the Nasik district 
has on its seal the letters Sri Jayd iraya and below them a half lotus and 
above a crescent moon.® 

Majority of the Rastrakuta plates have a seal. Unfortunately very 
few of these seals are published. But on the strength of their description 
by the various editors we can trace a kind of evolution in their device. 


' Ihid.t No. 202; Ganesa as Vighnaharta is also referred to in the Vadnagar 
Pra^sti of Kumarapala, verse 18; then in Cintra Prasasti, Ibid., No. 244. 

“EG, in the Valabhi records, Nos 60-63. » E. G., No. 43. 

*• A few have been already traced by Pargiter in some Puranas and the 
Mahabharata. See JRAS., 1912, pp. 248-254. 

® Cf Girnar edicts No 6, line 13-14, No. 9, line 8-9, No. 11, line 4 which say 
that A^ka’s descendants should act for the welfare of the people ; that charity in 
this world begets Svarga and puny a in the next world. In the Sanchi and the 
Delhi Pillar edicts is found the expression *as long as the Sun and the Moon shall 
shine’, while in the Mysore group of edicts we find the important expression, 'Esd 
Pordnd pakitV , *This is an ancient rule.’ 

B Fleet further adds that the meaning of this is not apparent, but may be some 
emblem of Sun worship. Ibid., No. 2^. Very rarely the seal is reproduced, and 
whenever it is, it is not distinct. 

^ Ibid No. 33. ® Ibid., No. 35. ® Ibid., No. 39, 
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The seal of the Gujarat Rastraku^ Kakka (Saka 679 ) had a Garuda 
but it is now broken.^ That of Govinda III (Saka 730 ) is said to have on 
it a seated ^iva.® On looking at the indistinct photograph®, I find that the 
nose of the central figure is very prominent and the face very peculiar, 
which may be Garuda’s and not that of ‘^iva’. Moreover some 
representation, like wings, is seen on either side of the central figure. 

The seal on Amoghavarsa’s Sanjan Plates has, as described by 
Bhandarkar,^ a Garuda in high relief on a countersunk surface on a 
lotus seat facing full front, with his prominent beak nose and holding a 

snake in each hand. Two discs are seen above the ears of Garuda on 

Garuda’s proper right, there is a representation of Ganapati in the upper 
corner and lower down an indistinct Chccurt and a lamp. On his left, 
near the top is the same goddess standing in front of an animal ( perhaps 
a lion ) and holding a ladle m her right hand, below her a Chauri, and 
near the bottom a Svastika.” 

Keeping the central figure Amoghavarsa’s successors incorporate 
more symbols. For instance, on the seal of Krsna II ( A.D. 910)® there is 
no goddess ; on that of Indra III there are the emblems: a Uhgay ankusa 
and a lamp, whereas on that of Govinda IV ( a.d. 930) there are found a 
dagger, a bow and an arrow. 

In all the seals from Amoghavarsa onwards, the central figure is 
definitely Garuda. On this analogy the figures on earlier seals must be 
identified with that of Garuda. No room for doubt exists, apart from this 
objective evidence, because the Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa actually 
mention Garuda as the mudrd^ of the Rastrakutas. 

This Garuda-motive is also found on the seals of the Paramaras of 
Malwa,^ and this is, I think, another proof of their relationship, both 
through blood and politics, with the Rastrakutas. 

' No. 37. 2 No. 42. ® No. 42. 

* Ibid.y No. 52. The recently published Brahmanpalli grant is said to have 
Garuda only, No. 46. 

® Ihid,^ No. 55. Though in the New Copperplate of Dhruva II (Saka 806) 
Altekar mentions only Garuda, holding hooded snakes in either hand. Ihid^y No. 53. 

® Cf . Bhagnd samasta bhupdla mudra garuda mudrayd. Ibid , , No, 52, p. 249. 

^ For instance the Harsola and Ahmedabad Plates of Siyaka. Ibid,^ Nos. 
263-66, have Garuda with serpents and wings, though other objects are missing. 
For others see Ray, DHNI., 11, p. 852. Indore Grant, I A,, VI, p 48 and p. 
862-863, which describes grants of Bhoja of Mai wa ; also p, 873, Mandhata Plate 
of Ja 3 rasiraha, BL, HI, p, 46 after which it seems to disappear. It is also found on 
the Rastrakutes of Betul, Ray, o.c., I, p. 557 citing /A., XVIII, p. 230. However, 
if there were no other points of contact, not much reliance can be placed on this 
point as Garuda-motive was very common. 
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All the seals of the Maitrakas of Valabhl, which have been preserved, 
have generally an oval surface and a round back. It is at times divided 
into two sections. In the upper is a bull (Nandi) with the face to the right; 
below are the words Sri Bhattakalj} Very rarely is the face of the 
Nandi to the left.^ 

None of the seals of the Caulukyas of Anhilvada have been preserved. 
But the extant copperplates definitely indicate their existence in some 
cases. A few inscriptions show other features. For instance the Kadi 
plates of Mularaja have at the end of the first plate a bull couchant and 
facing the right.® The Chitor inscription of Kumarapala has some figure 
in its middle* which is not identified; w’hile on the left hand of the second 
plate of Ajayapala’s copperplates® at the end of the writing, says Fleet, 
are the figures of the Moon, and the Sun and a god seated on a lotus, with 
4 hands and 4 heads, which must be Brahma. 


^ Cf. Ganesagadh Plates of Dhruvasena I. Ibid,, No. 64. 

3 A bull, couchant and facing the proper right, is also found on the seals of 
early Pallavas. See EI„ VI, p. 84. 

» Appendix, No. 159, p 191-93. 

^ Ibid,, No. 184. 


» lbtd„ No. 205, p. 80. 



CHAPTER VIII 

NUMISMATICS 


^ brief survey of the evolution of coinage in ancient Gujarat is best 
understood by treating it under its various subdivisions : — 

[a) Form and fabric. 

(&) Symbols. 

(c) Coin legends, (their character). 

{d) Date. 

{e) Bust of the king etc. 


The Greeks in a sense laid the foundation of Gujarat coinage* on 
which the superstructure was built by the succeeding rulers®. 


The pre-Greek, perhaps indigenous, coins of Gujarat are a few very 

Pre-Greek Coins smsll coins of silver, weighing about 5 grains ; 

they have the symbols : Svasfika, Trikula, and 
some have on the obverse a misshapen elephant, on the reverse 
something like a circle.® 


This dearth of information we are now able to supplement by the coins 
recently acquired from Kamrej, Navsari district, Southern Gujarat, and 
those excavated from Amreli, Kathiawar, by the Baroda Archaeological 
Department 

From Kamrej various kinds of coins were obtained. Among these are 
some punch-marked, supposed to be Karsapanas, and a few cast and 
Avanti or Ujjain coins. No information about the punch-marked coins is 
yet published. The Avanti coins are of various types. A few are of silver 
and the rest of copper; (both) are either square or circular in shape.® 

Only one cast coin and a few ‘Tribal’ coins are described,® whereas 
Avanti coins from Amreli are not discussed at all. 

The Bactrian Greeks did away with everything but the fabric. Though 

Greek Coins issued many varieties of coins in their north- 

western dominions their Gujarat coins have : 


^ As perhaps in other parts of India. ^ Mentioned in Chapter II. 

® BG., I, p. 17. May we regard the symbols on Gujarat coins as Man rya ? 
llhey resemble to some extent those mentioned by Jayaswal in JRAS., July 1936, 
p. -^37. pis, II-IV. 

/* JNSI., 1939, p. 20. 

-fiy* Petails are not given here, for those given by the writer in Ibid , are not 
possible to check in the photographs (pi, IV), which are indistinct, ® Z)o. 
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i. Form : round or square.^ 

ii. Fabric: silver and copper." 

iii. Weight: Drachm, (about 60 grains) and obol (o).*' 

iv. Coin legend in Greek, round the helmeted bust of king, on the 
obverse ; on the reverse the legend in KharosthT.* 

V. A monogram. 

vi. A bust of the king with head either helmeted or bare and filleted- 
generally on the obverse." 

vii. On the reverse, figure of a standing god or goddess.® 

None of the coins is dated. 

Ksaharata Ksatrapas, the successors of Greeks in Gujarat, discarded 
Ksaharata Ksatrapa Coins many of the Greek features. 

The coins of Bhumaka' are: 

i. of copper, 
and have 

ii. among the symbols an arrow, discus, thunderbolt, dharmacakra, 
lion-capital, 

ill. for legend, inscription in Kharosthi and Brahml and sometimes 
in both. 

iv. bust on the obverse. 

It would be apparent that the traces of Greek influence are few.® It 
is probable that there was not enough time for this influence to work on the 
Ksaharatas, as they were in Gujarat for a short while only, and during that 
period were mainly connected with the Deccan. 

^ Drachm of Menander and Apollodotns ; square, copper coins of Apollodotus. 

® Silver of Eucratides, Menander and Apollodotus ; copper of the latter only. 

® Obols of Eucratides : drachmae of Menander aud Apollodotus. 

* These are here omitted , but they mention the name of the king who issues 
the coins thus, "of the King, saviour, Apollodotus or Menander,” as the case may be. 
For details see Brown, Coins of India \ Gardiner, British Museum Catalogue ; 
Whitehead, Punjab Museum Catalogue, 

® The copper coins of Apollodotus-both round and square-have no bust of the 
king either on the obverse or reverse ; instead they have the standing Apollo with 
an arrow in his right hand, bow in the left and the tripod respectively. 

® Athene on Menander’s ; Apollo on Apollodotus*. 

’ Of his successor Nahapana’s not yet found in Gujarat. 

® Of course there is the bust in imitation of the Greek coins, but it is 
considerably different from the Greek bust. 


24 
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The symbols and the legend, on the contrary, show contact with the 
early Andhras and Kusanas, and the prevalence of Buddhism in the province. 

Most interesting are the coins of the second dynasty of the Ksatrapas. 

All the varied influences are clearly reflected 

satrapa oms them, which will be evident by a detailed 

examination. The coins are: — 

i. of silver, lead, and copper.^ 

ii. round, and square, 
and have 

iii. bust of the king on the obverse. 

iv. legend in Greek characters on the obverse. 

V. and on the reverse legend (in early coins) both in the Brahml and 
Kharosthi ; later only in Brahml. 

V. among the symbols, a star, a cresent surmounting the caitya and 
beneath wavy line. 

vi. date in ^aka era and in Brahml numerals, on the obverse, behind 
the king’s head.® 

The Greek features still surviving are noticed in the fabric, bust of the 
king, and in the legend on the obverse. 

In respect of weight the silver coins are usually 34 grains, called 
“hemidrachms,” thus differing a little from those of the Greeks. The 
Greek legend gradually died out®; first it becomes a meaningless imitation, 
while a few words continue to appear on the Gupta coins. The bust is 
immortalised ; it is accepted by the Ksatrapas, and handed over to the 
Guptas who retain it in their Gujarat coinage, though stamped with 
their personality. 


^ Potin coins, are as a rule, confined to Malwa ; whereas only one coin of 
copper, that of Jivadaman, son of Castana, is found. 

® This feature is not found on the coins of earlier rulers— even those of 
Rudradaman (c. 150 A. D.) It is noticed for the first time on the coins of Jivadaman 
(c. 178); a change in the fashion was made by isvaradatta, the intruder ; he dated 
his coins in regnal years. Svami Simhasena (c. 382 A. D.) added the words 
*varse\ 'in the year\ before the date. 

® Legible Greek inscriptions are found on the coins of Castana and his son 
Jivadaman. From the time of Rudradaman I (c. 130 A, D.— 150 A. D.) they 
bscome meaningless, but their traces continue to appear up to the end of the 
dynasty (c. 390 A, D.). 
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In KharosthI on the Greek and early Ksatrapa coins is visible the 
spread of a new influence from north-Vv’estern India into Gujarat. But its 
source soon dried up, which is evident from its disappearance on the later 
Ksatrapa comsJ 

The symbols — cait^a^ etc. — reveal the early Andhra contact. This 
replacement of the Greek by the native symbols suggests that the ideas 
brought by the new rulers with them were not significant to the people 
so that the old symbols had to be reintroduced. 

The BrahmT coin-legend“ is in the ascendant as far as its language is 
concerned; it tends towards pure, classical Sanskrit, gradually displacing 
the Prakrit.^ But the script towards the end of the dynasty becomes 
unreadable®, as letters lose their individuality, indicating perhaps that as 
scholarship advances art deteriorates. 

Before passing over to ttie coins of the Guptas, reference must be made 
here to the Roman coins and influence in Gujarat. 
Though, till now, only one coin (of Lucius 
Virus) is found®, The Roman influence must be very great, from about the 
1st century A.D., as direct sailing between Broach and the Alediter- 
ranean ports w-as then established,^ and also as, owing to the preponderance 
of Indian exports, Rome had to pay in silver dmarii and gold aurei® instead 
of goods. But it is suggested by Warmington^ tlmt the coins were melted 
down by the ^akas (Ksatrapas). Hence they are rare in Gujarat and 
have left little influence on the local coinage^*^, except perhaps with a 
single trace of the Roman alphabet mixed with Greek on the coins 
of Nahapana. 


Roman Coins 


* Found on the coins of Bhumaka and Nahapana, a few traces on that of 
Castana, but no more afterv^ards. 

2 Now identified as mountain. Cf, a similar representation of a mountain on a 
seal impression from the Palace of Knossos. Morgan, Prehistoric Man. fig. 155. 

® Usually in the form '‘Rajuo Mahuksatrapasa Rudrasinihasa (this name 
of course changes) piitrasa rdjTio Mahuk^atrapasa Dumasenasa ” 

* Cf. above the evidence from inscriptions ; the best instance is the transforma- 
tion of the genitive sa to sya. For details see Rapson, CAD., p, cxxviii. 

® Ibid , pp. cxxxviii and cxliv. 

® At Nagdhara, Jalalpur Taluq, Surat Dist. JRAS , 1904, p. 599. 

’ Warmington, Commerce between the Roman Empire and India, p. 46. 

* Ibid,, p, 270, interpreting the words of The Periplas that at Broach 
exchange was made to the advantage of the Romans because the latter at times got 
in exchange silver coins of Saka and Andhra kings. 

9 Ibid., p. 290. 297. 
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Gupta coins indicate further play of new forces (which may be 

Gu ta Coins called Gangetic or Madhyadesi) upon Gujarat. 

The coin-types vary with each successive ruler, 
but still their features may be summed up and discussed as follows ; — 

(i) Shape ; round. 

(ii) Fabric ; silver, and copper coated with silver.^ 

(iii) Obverse : bust of the king. 

Date, behind the king’s head, in Gupta era.® 

Traces of corrupt Greek legend. 

Reverse : symbol, Garuda, cluster of dots, wavy line beneath border 
of dots, bull couchant to the right®, altar with fire burning on it.^ 

(iv) Legend, usually on the reverse thus : 

Paramabhagavata maharajadhiraja sn Kumaragupta 
Mahendrdditya! 

Here the new features are the various symbols, and purely Sanskrit 
legend in the nominative. Of the existing features, the Guptas kept the 
bust, bearing, however, their personality. The manner of putting the date 
they retained, introducing, however, their era. 

But both in fabric and weight they closely follow their predecessors. 
Why did the Guptas not give a gold currency to Gujarat, which they had 
introduced in all other parts of their empire ? Whether the reasons were 
economic or political it is difficult to say now. 

So also in the matter of the legend. Though it shows a definite 
departure from that on the Ksatrapa coins, the latter being always in 
the genitive, still we miss the fulness, variety and the poetry noticed on 
their coins in other parts of the empire, while the nominative form of 
their legend is also found on the coins of the Traikutakas.® As regards 

^ All of Kumaragupta and found from Valabhl, hence called the Valabhi fabric, 

® Indicated by the letter instead of *varse\ 

® Found on coins of Skandagupta-of base metal. See Allan, o. c., p. 121. 

^ On the coins of Skandagupta from Cutch. The interpretation is Allan’s 
(GC., p. ci.). The BG,, I, i, p. 71 read it as altar and one upright and two side- 
jets of water. Neither of these readings seems to be correct. The things look more 
like a plant and basin ; though not Tulsi plant, as it is totally different. It has 
very small leaves. 

® It varies a little with other kings, but there is not that rich variety which is 
found in the coins of the home provinces. 

® See below. 
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the matter on Gujarat coins, for the first time the rulers proclaim their 
faith on coins (though immediately to be followed by the Traikutakas), 
thus introducing to Gujarat, by more ways than one, to their pursuit 
of the old cults, perhaps fallen into abeyance. 

The symbols: Bull, Garuda, etc., are new to Gujarat, though Garuda 
is found on early Greek coins, ^ and Bull on those of the Kusanas. But 
of these only the Bull survives through Valabhl coins and plates right 
down to the time of Mularaja.® 

From the Gupta coins, then, Gujarat partook of all the varied foreign 
and indigenous, old and new, influences, which the Guptas had absorbed in 
the Gangetic delta, maintaining at the same time its constitution. 

The Traikutaka coins have : — 

Traikutaka Coins 

(i) Shape : round. 

(ii) Fabric: silver. 

(lii) On the obverse a bust but no traces of date behind the 
king’s head; nor the decadent Greek inscription; on the 
reverse, a caitya^ star and an inscription as in the case of the 
Gupta coins. 

The indigenous® features here are the symbols; the foreign, Greek or 
Ksatrapa bust. The legend is partly Ksatrapa and partly Gupta. The 
former because it is patronymic ; the latter as it is in the nominative, and 
uses the prefix sri before the name of the king and declares the Vaisnava 
faith of the rulers. 

The Traikutaka coins are the best illustration of the condition of 
southern Gujarat. In them are treasured all the native and foreign influences 
of about 500 years or more, though a few features — ^for example, the Greek 
characters, are absent. 

The outstanding features of Gujarat coinage during this period must 
be noted: the continued preference given to silver and its almost uniform 
standard; second, the use of bust for representing the king, A typical 
instance of the survival of the Greek tradition. 


^ Though perhaps with the Greeks Garuda had not the same significance as 
with the Guptas. 

^ On one of his plates. See above p. 183. 

® They may be imitations of the Andhra or the Ksatrapa ; ‘indigenous’ is used 
in the sense of the earliest. 
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Coins: Mediaeval Period 


The early as well as the late mediaeval periods are both remarkable so 
far as coins are concerned. Curiously no coins of 
any dynasty except those of the Maitrakas of 
Valabhi have yet turned up. Even these are few. They are noticed by 
AlW and the present writer had the opportunity to study them in the 
British Museum. They are very rough, irregular in shape and bear on one 
side the figure of a Bull. 


Even more curious is the absence of any coins of the Caulukyas of 
Anhilvada. A vast and prosperous empire as theirs must have had its own 
coinage. People in Gujarat ( particularly in Patan ) hardly realise this. 
They began to wonder when I inquired of the Caulukya coins at Patan.® 
Perhaps a systematic exploration and even trial diggings at the site of the 
Sahasralinga talao may turn up a few coins besides other material.® 


* GC., p, cxxx, citing JBBRAS , 1861, p. Hv — xxi and 1867, p. xiii, and 
recently some in the Numismatic Supplement, JRASB,, 1937. 

^ Muni Funyavijayaji of the Sagar Apasara, Patan, told me that a few years 
back some coins were dug up while preparing a road outside the city limits, near the 
site of the Sahasralinga talao. Unfortunately they were not brought to the notice of 
any numismatist, and have since then disappeared. 

^ The view that the Caulukyas must have had their own coinage surprisingly 
receives support from the discovery of a gold coin from U. P. which is believed to 
be of Siddhaiaja Jayasimha. SeeJRASB,, Letters, III, 1937. No, 2, article 348. 



PART V 

CHAPTER IX 

ADMINISTRATION 

LITTLE evidence exists at present to form any idea of the political 
status of Gujarat and its administrative machinery prior to the 
Maurya period. The village, and groups of villages, might have been 
some of the territorial units governed by the Gramadhipati or Grdmaifi, 
and other local officers as described, incidentally, by the epics and 
some pre-Maurya works.^ 

Contemporary and subsequent epigraphic evidence indicates that 
Gujarat-Kathiawar were included in the Maurya 
empire from the time of Candragupta. However, 
it is not known for certain what territorial name or names were given to 
these parts of Western India, nor what the position of their ruler or rulers 
was. It is possible that the whole of Gujarat-Kathiawar was also called 
jdnapadat and its constituents: rdstra,^ visaya^^, pradaka^ dhdra^ and 
grama, as somew-hat similar territorial division^ can be made out from the 

^ Recently the existence of town and village officers has been noted also in the 
Rgvedic period. See Joshi, Conceptions Economiques ct Polittqiies Dans L'lnde 
Anciettae D'Apres La Rtgveda ; cf. CHI., I, p. 91-2. 

^ It meant a ''country” in general. Cf. Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, 
C.J. (New Edition), I, pp. 14, 123. Kautalya, Arthasdstra, Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, No. LXXXII, Vol. I, p. 343 also uses it in this sense. Bhandarkar, 
Aioka, (Second Edition), p. 64, thinks that it was applied to the territory under 
the direct sway of the emperor. 

® Rdsira does not occur in A^kan inscriptions, but its existence seems to be 
implied by such officers as Ri (Ra) strika and Rathika Hultzsch, o c , pp. 10 
and 74. Kautalya, o c., I, pp. 37, 61, 131, 136, 230, etc., uses it in a general sense 
meaning a ‘country’; at p. 78 perhaps in a technical sense. He frequently refers to 
the officer who governed it, viz,, Kastrapsila. 

^ Visaya is not used in A&kan inscriptions in the sense of a district. In the 
Sarnath pillar it is used along with Kota, and Hultzsch translates it as a territory 
surrounding forts Kautalya, c. c , HI, ISl etc., uses it in a general sense meaning 
a 'country’ 

® From Pradesika, Hultzsch, o. c., pp, 52 and 73 ; and Pradesta, Kautalya, 
o.c*, I, p. 346. 

° Cf. Hultzsch, o. c , pp. 162 and 166 : and ahale from Sarnath and 
Rupnath Edicts. 

^ Whether the units grdma, dhdra^ etc , were originally natural divisions, i, e., 
based on the lie of the land or on other reasons cannot be decided until detailed 
information is available which can be used for intensive geographical study. 
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Asokan inscriptions and Kautalya’s Arthasastra, and because, excepting 
the third unit, other territorial terms are found in later epigraphs. 

The status of Gujarat-Kathiawar at this period seems to be that of 
an outlying ‘ province ’ of the empire ruled by a Rastriya ( governor ? ) or 
Raja who was, probably, directly under the * viceroy ’ of Malwa.^ Within 
this framework it is possible the ‘ province ’ was autonomous, independent 
with regard to its internal administration only,® as some scholars think,® 
But its ‘ governor ’ was, in the first instance, appointed by the emperor 
himself, who, under Candragupta and Asoka, were Vaisya-Pusyagupta and 
Yavana Tusaspha respectively. Asoka’s reason for selecting an Iranian (?) 
might have been dictated by the cultural contacts established by him, 
besides the political exigencies of the time.^ 

For the internal administration no evidence is available at present. 
Granting the existence of local forms of territorial units and names of 
officers, some sort of a system consisting of a Mantri, Amatya or Saciva, and 
a Mantriparisad to advice the Mahamatra (‘provincial governors’) or Raja®, 
various district, judicial, revenue and police officers such as Rastrapala, 
Sthanika®, Gopa’, Pradesika®, or Pradestr®, Dharma-mahamatras^°, Rajukas”, 
Yutas^®, ( or Yuktas )^®, Upayuk^as’^ Nagaravyavaharikas^®, Nayaka^® which 
existed in the Mauryan administration, may be expected. 

As soon as the Mauryan power became weak, it appears that this 
region which formed the western fringe of the empire was split up into 
several completely autonomous states, for the Indo-Greeks met with local 
kings of Cutch and Surastrene,” 

^ Perhaps it was this practice which was continued by the Saka and Kusana 
emperors and their satraps. 

2 More or less like our present British Indian provinces. 

^ Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India^ pp. 193 and p. 196, 
because Kautalya, o. c.. Ill, p. 144 refers to Saurdstra^sahgha^ 

* Parts of Sind and the Punjab, before the invasion of Alexander, were under 
Darius, the emperor of Iran, and Gujarat-Kathiawar had commercial relations with 
ports on the Persian Gulf, Egypt and Babylonia. So there might be some foreign 
population and influence in the ‘ province 

® Kautalya, o. c., II, p. 186. ® Ihid,^ head of J of a janapada. 

^ Ihid.^ I, p 348, head of five or ten villages. ® Hultzsch o c,, p, 52. 

® Kautalya, o. c., II, p. 202-3. HulUsch, o. c., p. 8-9. 

“ /6»^f..p. 4. Ihid, 18 Kautalya, o. c.. I. 

Ibid,tly p. 160, ^8 /5/if., II, 202-03 (as Paura-vyavaharika). 

Ibid, 87 Tarn, Greeks of Bactria and India^ p. 169. 
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Under the Greeks Guiarat~Kathia%\ar, (from the formation of the 
^ ^ word Surastrenc), IS believed to have become a 

Greek province like the Scleucid eparchies, but 
with this difference that it was not a full-fledged eparchy, that is, 
subdivision of a satrapy, but was a full satrapy with a governor responsible 
only to the king. These governors were usually generals, straiegoi^. How 
far Tarn is justified in arn\ ing at this conclusion from the mention of 
differently named provinces by Greek merchants and geographers cannot be 
checked from the Indian side". But it is possible that the difference in 
status of an eparchy in India from that of the Selcucid was due perhaps to 
the Greeks’ retention or imitation of ind’genous organizations. 

Gujarat again became an outlying pro\ince during the early rule of 
the Sakas or during the Andhra conquest, when for a brief period 
Suratha formed part of the Andhra empire. 


Its status must have improved considerably when Rudradama 
established himself in Halwa more or less as an 
^ ** independent king of Western India. Under him 

the entire pro\ ince of Anarta and Surastra was governed by his Amatya, 
a Pahlava Suvisakha-” 

Further details of territorial division and administration are not 
available from the Ksalrapa inscriptions. But it appears that names 
of territorial units like raifha { rasira ^), or Mara might have been 
prevalent m Gujarat-Kathiawar as they were in Aparanta ( part of modern 
Konkan ),* the Deccan,'’ Karnataka,® and the south’ under the Andhras, 
Cutu-Salakannis, Kadambas and the early Paliavas, from the 2nd to the 
5th century A. D. Like these immediate and further neighbours of 
Gujarat, the province might have had Amatyas, Ratthikas, Desadhikas, 
Dandanayakas®, Senapati and other officers" to govern the province, its 


1 Ibid , p 240. 

“ Many of Tarn’s deductions are questioned, and rightly, by Johnston in 
JRAS.t April, 1939, pp 217-40. 

® El., VIII, Nasik Ins Xo. 2 and Junagadh Ins., p, 60 and pp. 44M5, 
respectively. 

^ Cf. Soparaka-aAam, Kanheri Ins., ASWl., V, Xo. 5, p. 75. 

^ Cf. Govadhana and l<ApVLi&-dhdra, Nasik Ins El., VIII, pp. 65 and 82. 

® Ins. of Cutu family in N. Mysore, EC., VII, No. 263, p. 251. 

7 Cf. Saitahani'ratihfr, HlrhadagalH Pis., El,, I, p. 2 and VI, p. 88. 

B Cf. Mat Ins. of Huvlshka ; also Sanchi Ins. of Svami Jivadsiman, 
£/., XVI. p. 232. 

^ For a fuller list see references cited in Notes 6 and 7, 

25 
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subdivisions, and to manage different functions of the state. One of the 
functions of the Senapati seems to have been to superintend over the 
composition of a grant by supplying^ to the composer information about 
king’s conquests, etc/, for many of the Andhra grants assign this work to 
a Senapati. The practice, as will be noticed below, was also observed 
by the Guptas, and became common with the Maitrakas of Valabhi and 
other early mediaeval dynasties. 

The Guptas, being conquerors from eastern India, appointed like 

predecessors, a “ governor ” called Gopta, 
named Parnadatta, to protect the entire “province” 
of Surastra.^ How the province and its components were called and ruled 
is not mentioned by the inscription. But a contemporary record tells us 
that Lata ( southern Gujarat ) was called a visaya^. It is doubtful if any 
part of Kathiawar or Gujarat was named a bhukti as in Bihar and Bengal^. 
The territorial division might have been into the following graded series : 
grama^ sthaU^^ pathaka!^ mandalc^^ dhdrc^ and visaya}^ For these are 
some of the names of units which are regularly mentioned in the 
contemporary inscriptions from the neighbouring countries^ and later on 
from those of Gujarat-Kathiawar. 


' Cf. The expression Etacccs kdoycfftt ... Sdftdhivtgy'ahikci ... Hccviscuccsycct 
Allahabad Pillar Ins of Samudragupta. C//., Ill, p lO. The expression, translated 
literally, would imply that all Senapatis were poets. 

* Junagadh las, of Skandagupta, Ibid , p. 59. 

® Unless the word is used in a general sense, meaning a 'country\ Mandasor 
Ins, of Kumaragupta, Ibid,, p, 81. 

< Cf. Tira and Pandravardhana-&A«^^i in E. and N. Bengal respectively. 

« This was the lowest unit everywhere. Lower than this was a 'piece of land’. 

* Only in Kathiawar, under the Maitrakas of Valabhi. 

’ Common in C. I. and U. P. also. 

® Found in later records from Kathiawar, Gujarat, C. I. and U. P. 

® Was common in Kathiawar, C. I. and U. P. 

No specific case from Kathiawar; was common in C. I., U, P,, Bihar 
Bengal and Karnataka. 

“ In some parts of C. I. and C. P, which were ruled by the Vakatakas, kings 
of Ucchakalpa, and Parivrajaka Maharajas the highest unit seems to be vi<taya) 
under it were dhdra, bhoga and peiha. The last two, particularly peiha, are rare 
in N. India; the latter word is said to be derived from pmtisjhd. Cf. the street 
names in Poona, Budhavarpeth, etc. 
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Gopta\ literally a Votector’ may have been one of the titles of the 
provincial governors^ The names of other officers have to be supplied 
once again from the contemporary records. The Gopta was probably 
assisted by a Saciva or Amatya and perhaps a council. 

The administration of justice, police, and military functions 
were discharged by officers' who in Gupta and other contemporary 
inscriptions are called Daudapasadhikaranika,*' IMahadandanayaka^ 
Ranabhandagaradhikaranika," Mahasandhivigrahika,® Senapati,^ whereas the 
revenue and finance duties were performed by Ayuktakas, Viniyuktakas, 
Prayuktakas® and others. 

Whether the town or city administration was carried on by such a series 
of officers as Nagara-sresthin,'*^ Sarthavaha,^*^ Pratharaakulika^’, Pustapala 
and so forth in the \vestern parts of the Gupta empire as in the eastern 


^ Cf. the expression descsu vidhoya goptnt, Junagadh Ins, CII., 

Ill, p. 59, and Gopta nrpa Vtivakannma in Mandasor Ins., Ihid.^ p. 82. 

® In the eastern parts of the empire the rulers of a hhuJdi or vi<iaya were 
sometimes an Uparika, Uparikauiahdnrja, Mahunija, Vt^cryapati and 
Kumdramutya It may be that these are personal titles derived partly from the 
past and partly from the present nature of the post. Thus the term Kumaramatya 
(K. A.), literally a ‘minister of a prince’, might have acquired the sense of a 
‘minister’ or 'officer’. It appears from Gupta inscriptions that at that period as 
soon as a person was appointed an officer of the state he was called a K. A. And in 
order to distinguish different K A.s, the name of the particular portfolio, each was 
in charge of, was added on to the title of the K. A. Thus we hear of a K. A. who 
was a Mahabalddhtkrta, another was attached to a king, third to an heir-apparent. 
The term kumdmmutya-pddlya does not seem to mean, as explained by the 
late Mr. Banerji, that K.A, was equal to a king or an heir-apparent ; Vogel, 
Antiquities of Chamha State, pt. I, p. 123, translates it as ‘councillor of a prince*. 

® Literally, * An officer { Adhikaranika ) in charge of punishment.’ Cf. Vogel 
o. c , p. 129. 

* Literally * Great chief of the police. * 

® Literally, * Officer in charge of war material.’ 

® Literally, * Officer in charge of war and peace.’ 

^ Literally, ' Captain of the army 

® All these are derivatives of the past participle Yukia ( V ynj ) and should 
be related in sense Kautalya discusses the qualities and duties of an Upayukta (o. c., 

Vol. I, p. 160 ). From it appears that this was an officer superior to an Yukta ; like- 

wise the officers mentioned in Gupta and other records must be special officers. 

® Literally, ‘a town-elder’; cf. the modern 'mayor* or ‘sheriff’. Such 
persons called ' Nagar-seth ’ still survive in many parts of Gujarat. 

Literally, a ‘ caravan-leader’, i.e., a merchant. “ ‘First-householder’. 
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cannot be ascertained. But some such officers must have existed as some 
of them are mentioned in the subsequent period^ 


In the latter half of the 5th century A. D., southern Gujarat was under 
the Traikutakas who were independent and their 
rai ut a called a Maharaja^, There is no 

information regarding the capital. The country was divided into different 
territorial units, names of some (?) of which are mentioned in inscriptions 
but not of the officers who administered them. 

The territorial units are:® desa, visaya, dhara, pura, palUkd 
and grama. Among these, desa seems to have been the largest territorial 
unit, as this term is given to the whole of Aparanta. The visaya came 
next to it, and then the rest, in the order mentioned here. The name of 
visaya is Antarmandali and it is said to be situated between the rivers 
Mindhola and the Puma. If this were so, it is possible that sometimes the 
territorial limits of a unit were fixed by geographical conditions,^ 


Kataccuri EtCf 


A new unit and names of more visayas occur in the inscriptions of 
the successors of the Traikutakas-Kataccurls 
and others-in southern Gujarat.® The new 
unit is bhoga. It is not mentioned in later inscriptions but occurs 
frequently as noted above in the inscriptions of the Vakatakas and 
their eastern neighbours.® Probably the existence of this unit and the 
officer in charge of it, called Bhogikat in the inscriptions of southern 
Gujarat at this period, are due to the influence of its south-eastern 
neighbours. 


The names oi^vtsayas and cities of interest are Bharukaccha, 
Antarnarmada and Anandapura. The mention of the first and the last 
indicates that Broach was the headquarters of a district® before the 
Gurjjaras, and Anandapura an important town.® Antarnarmada-v/s^yy^? 


^ As will be pointed out later in detail, the influence of the Guptas in admini- 
stration seems to have been more, and survived till very late in the eastern provinces, 
than in Central and Western India, The administrative units and a few names of 
officers are found in Gurjara-Pratihara, Pala and other inscriptions from U. P. , Bihar 
and Bengal. 

2 If there were no other evidence to show their independent status, this title 
may denote a ‘provincial governor’ only, as it did under the Guptas. 

® For their names see Appendix, p. 34, 

** Other instances of doabs forming a visaya are Antarnarmada and Antarvedi 
(Ganga-Yamuna), 

® For full list see Appendix, p. 34-35, ® See above, p, 194, n. 11. 

^ It also occurs in Chamba inscriptions; see Vogel, o. c., p. 130, 

® Under the Kataccurls, See Appendix p. 34. 9 Ibid, 
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is the territory between the Narmada and the Tapti {?), Whether it 
was the name of a district^ or merely a general name of the territory, and 
if the latter, what its relation was with the Bharukaccha-v/s^a:^^^;, cannot 
be ascertained till further details of the places within them are forthcoming. 

Besides this there was another unit called drahgat^ as it appears from 
a reference to the officer in charge (?) of it called Drangika.® 

The officers mentioned are:(l) Rajasthaniya, (2) Uparika, 
( 3 ) Kumaramatya, (4) Visayapati, (5) Araksika, (6) Drangika, 
7 ) Bhogika,^ ( 8 ) Bhogikapala, ( 9 ) Mahapalu ( i ? )pati,* ( 10 ) Rastra- 
grama-mahattara-adhikarika, ( 11 ) Mahabaladhikrta, (12) Mahasandhivi- 
grahadhikaranadhikrta,® ( 13 ) Kulaputraka, (14) Cata, ( 15 ) Bhata.’ 

Numbers (4), (6), (7), (8), (9) were evidently officers in charge of a 
visaya, drahga, hhoga 3.nd pall^ respectively; number (lO) seems to be 
an officer superior to the Mahattara of a rdstra, and a grama. Numbers 
(11) and ( 12 ) were primarily connected with the army and questions of 
war and peace, though they did perform other duties also, for instance, 
conveying of and superintending over the making of a grant of land, while 
the former was at times in charge of a district. The exact position and 
duties of numbers 1, 2, 3 cannot be ascertained. 

Rajasthaniya literally means ' a person in the place of a king *, that 
is, a governor or a viceroy. It is in this sense that the Gupta inscriptions 
use it.® But in the inscription of a feudatory ( samanta ), the word can 
only mean a petty governor, perhaps of royal blood.^® 

Both Uparika and Kumaramatya at times are used as a designation of 
district officers in Gupta inscriptions.” Kulaputraka might stand for a 
nobleman. Cata and Bhata are taken for irregular and regular soldiers, 

1 Under Samgamasimha, predecessor of the Kataccurls. See Appendix p. 34. 

3 This unit occurs in Valabhi inscriptions, and the name of the officer also in 
Gupta inscriptions, 

® Sunao Kala Pis. of Samgamasiihha, El, X., p. 72. 

* From the Sarsavani Pis. of Buddharaja, El., VI, P. 298. 

s Grant of Santilla, E/., II, p. 23, ® Ihid, ’ Cf. Note 4, above 

® The view that the Gujarati word meaning a street, is derived 

from this, does not seem to be correct. 

® Fleet, CJJ., Ill, pp. 154-157 and Fleet’s note thereon. 

w Vogel, o. c., p. 122 has pointed out that the officer might have been connected 
with the administration of justice. 

“ Damodar Pis., EI„ XV, pp, 130-133. See above p, 195, n, 2. 
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but the former might have been the head of a district who was responsible 
for the internal management of his district^ (and therefore specifically 
forbidden to intervene in grantee’s land, etc , as acatahhatapravesya 
conveys) and the latter “an official subordinate to the head of the district”. 
Araksika might have been a watchman or a village magistrate, and if the 
officers are mentioned exactly according to the positions occupied by them 
in the administrative machinery, then Drahgika might not be an officer 
in charge of a dranga, a territorial unit, but perhaps a fort. 

The Gurjjaras, who succeeded the Kataccurls, seem to have retained 
the old division of the country into visayas, the 
* latter into dhdrast the dhdras into pathahas 

and the latter into >^allis and gramas^ besides introducing(?) one more 
unit bhuktif perhaps larger than the visaya which existed in U. P. and 
Bengal during the Gupta times. It seems that the four visayas, 
Antarnarmada, Ahkulesvara, Bharukaccha and Sahgamakhetaka, were 
all the large units of Gurjjara territory comprising the modern Northern 
Surat district, Broach and part of the Baroda territory, Baroda and 
Sankheda standing respectively on the northern and eastern frontiers 
of the kingdom.® 

The officers spoken of are: Rajasamanta, Bhogika, Rastrapati, 
Visayapati, Gramayuktakas, Niyuktakas, Adhikarikas, Mahattaras, 
Sandivigrahika, Baladhikrta and Dutaka. 

This list seems to be fairly representative of the Gurjjara administra- 
tion. Gramayuktakas may be Yuktas who were in charge of the 
revenues (?) of a village, whereas Adhikarikas may be judges. 


The Western Calukya records give us some information with regard 


Calukya 


to the territorial units^ immediately to the north 
and south of the Tapti. Among these we have 


to note Goi>ar5strat perhaps in Ndstka-desa, Though Rastrapati is 


mentioned, no reference to a rdstra is found so far in Gujarat. 


The officers referred to are Visayapati, Gramabhojika, Vasavaka, 
Ayuktaka, Viniyuktaka and Sandhivigrahika. Of these the Gramabhojika 
is mentioned for the first time in Gujarat inscriptions. He may be 
no other than a Gramika, a village headman. 


^ As suggested by Vogel, o. c., p. 132 from the significance of the word * char ’ 
in the Chamba State at present. 

® For their names see Appendix pp, 35-37. 

8 See BG., Vol. VII (Baroda), 1883, map facing p l. 

* For their names see Appendix, p. 37-38. 
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Gujarat, under the Rastrakutas, formed a province of their empire 
^ ^ ^ ^ In the earlier period of their rule, it was 

governed by their relatives and feudatories who 
were called Mahasamanta or Samantadhipati ; later by the emperors 
themselves with the aid of a governor. 

The names of units met with are : ahara^ bhickti, desa, mandala, 
pathaka, visaya, group of villages and a village^ Among these it 
appears that desa was the largest unit; under it came mandalo^^ hhnkti 
and vi^aya. But it is not possible to decide what the relation between 
the last two was. Perhapsa bhukfi did not exist in Gujarat proper, for 
the two cases® in which it is mentioned seem to come from outside Gujarat. 
The units of administration after visaya, in decreasing denomination, were 
dhdra, pathaka, group of villages and a village. The last-but-one deserves 
to be noted. A number of instances are mentioned, and it is not impossible 
that it is due to the southern or Karnataka influence brought by the rulers. 

There are no signs of this influence, however, in the list of officers 
which included Mahasamanta, Amatya, Baladhikrla, Bhogika, Visayika or 
Visayapati, Rastrapati, Gramakuta, IMahattara, Dharmadhikaranika, 
Ranaka, Mahasandhivigrahika and Dutaka. 

Though the Dharmadhikaranika occurs for the first time, he does not 
seem to be new. A similar officer-a judge or a magistrate is known from 
earlier inscriptions.^ The Ranaka" is important. For about this period he 
appears in many mediaeval records, and his mention in the records of the 
Rastrakutas indicates that they were not slow to introduce this new(?) 
officer to their administrative staff. 

Kathiawar under the Maitrakas of Valabhi presents us with a number 
,, , , of new territorial units. We hear of the dhdra, 

n/lsiitygi Ifii- * 

bheda, bhumi, drahga, grama, mandala^ 

ma\idali, padraka, pathaka, petJia, prdpa, pravcsya, sthali and visaya.^ 

Of these the smallest unit was a grama, Bheda, bhumi mandali, 
padraha, prdpa, prdvesya, pathaka and sthali were larger than it, but 


^ For their names see Appendix, pp. 43. 

“ Though at times they seem to be co-extensive, as liita is once called mandala, 
another time deia, 

^ For their names See Appendix, p. 43. 

^ For example from those of the Guptas and the Vaksitakas. 

* Vogel, 0 . c,, p. 110, thinks that the word rand is derived directly from 
rdjan. It is now the title of many Rajput kings, particularly those of Udaipur and 
Chamba States. 

^ For their names see Appendix, p. 52-55, 
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what their relation inter se was there is no evidence to decide. But all these 
were smaller than the ahara, which was smaller than the visaya* This unit 
was, perhaps, equally large as the hhukti^ which is found so far only once. 

Some of the smaller units are interesting and important for the develop- 
ment of administrative machinery. Bheda and hhumi are found very 
rarely outside Kathiawar. The existence of a drahga was implied in the 
reference to Drahgika but no name of the unit was found. Petha is 
mentioned only once. As said before, it was popular in the C. P. Though 
pathaka occurs in the Gupta and other early mediaeval inscriptions, its 
frequent mention in the Valabhi records shows that it was very popular 
in Kathiawar. Prdpa and prdvesya (which are regarded as territorial 
units®) and sthali seem to be confined to Kathiawar only. Sthali, parti- 
cularly, appears to be the Maitraka’s contribution to oup knowledge of the 
history of administration in India®. 

The list of officers is also fairly large. There were; (l) Rajasthanlya, 
( 2 ) Kumaramatya, (3) Visayapati, (4) Drahgika, (5) Sthanadhikaranika, 
(6) Bhogadhikaranika,^ (7) Dhruvadhikaranika,® (8) Dandabhogika,® (9) 
Dandapasika, (lO) Dasaparadhika,’ (11) Avalokika, (12) Vartmapala,® 
(13) Coroddharanika,® (14) Pratisaraka,^® (15) Ayuktaka, (16) Viniyuktaka, 
(17) ^aulkika,^^ (18) Anutpannasamudgrahaka,^® (19) Sandhivigrahika, (20) 
Baladhikrta, (21) Cata, (22) Bhata, (23) Kathebharika,^® (24) Dutaka, and 
(25) Mahattara. 

These twenty-five officers give us a detailed picture of Valabhi 
administration. The territorial administration seems to have been carried 

^ But once the whole of Surastra is called a visaya^ which if it were used in a 
technical sense would imply that even a bhukti was smaller than a visaya, 

a Sukthankar, B/.. XVII, p. 107. 

® The best known instance of it is Vamanasthali, also mentioned in the 
Ptimnas and now known as Vanthali in the Junagarh state. 

* An officer in charge of a bhoga; cf. Bhogika. 

® Explained as ‘collector of fixed revenue;* cf. it with the modern surname 
‘Dhruva’ among the Gujaratis. b Police chief. 

^ Literally ^n officer who took cognizance of ten faults; comparable to a 'Justice 
of the peace. * 

® Guardian of roads, ® ‘Uprooter of thieves,* a policeman. 

Perhaps connoting secret police. Literally it means 'one who goes against,’ 
'Superintendent of tolls and customs’, C/, Vogel, o.c., p, 127. 

'Collector of unpaid taxes ? 

Compared with the Gujarati 'Karbhari*, a manager. 
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on by Nos. (l)-(6). We do not know, however, how the officers in charge 
of a bhumi and sihaU, for instance, were called. Nos. (6) and (14) between 
them discharged perhaps all the functions of the police and the magistrate. 
Revenue and Finance Departments were constituted, probably, by 
Nos. (15)~(18) and Military by Nos. (19)-(22). Nos. (23) and (24) were 
responsible for general work; No. (24), Dutaka, particularly, as a conveyer 
of grants. The last, Mahattara^ is mentioned very low in the list of officers. 
In the mediaeval period he was regarded no more than a village elder, The 
omission of Rastrapati, an officer who is regularly mentioned by early 
mediaeval records, is perhaps significant. 

The inscriptions of the successors of the Maitrakas, Jaikadeva of 

„ , Bhumilika, Dharanivaraha of Wadhwan, and 

the feudatories of the Gurjara-Pratiharas, though 
very few, are important for the history of administration. From them 
we learn that Surastra, consisting of the whole of modern Kathiawar, 
was called a matidala, which contained smaller mandalas?' Under the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas, particularly, the term stood for a ‘province* and it was 
applied to Saurastra because it constituted the westernmost part of the 
empire of Mahendrapala and Mahlpala. 

Rulers of independent provinces like Bhumilika’', (modem Gumli in the 
Porbandar State, Kathiawar), claimed the title of a Maharajadhiraja 
and the subordinates that of a Samantadhipati.* The officers who assisted 
the king or the chief were : (1) Amatya,* (2) Rastrapati, (3) Gramapati, 
(4) Bhogika, (5) Mahattara, (6) Kutumbika,® (7) Pahcakuiika^ 
(8) Dandapasika, (9) Madhyoga,® (10) Mahaksapajalika,® (11) Sandhivi- 
grahika, and (12) Dutaka. 

The officers whom we have not met before are Nos. (6), (7) and (9), 
They seem to be petty officers connected with town or village administration. 


1 His duties may be to some extent like those of the Mauryan Mahamatra, but 
philologically the former word has no relation with the latter. 

2 See Appendix^ p. 56. ® Dhinki Grant of Jaikadeva, JA., XII, p. 155. 

“ Grant of Dharanivaraha, Ihid.^ p. 193. 

® See above Note 3. ® A ** householder 

^ A member of a pawsa^ committee of five people, either in a town or a village. 

* May mean an ‘umpire’, The word seems to be unknown to Sanskrit. 
® Kautalya, o. c., I, p. 143, devotes a separate chapter to this office, which was 
connected with treasury and accounts and has therefore been explained as ’Record 
Office’ or 'Accountant General’s Office’. See also Vogel, o. c., p. 133, 


26 
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The administrative history of Gujarat, which so far appeared sketchy, 
begins to take shape in the Caulukyan period. 

Caulukya know the names of different units 

and names of officers, but we can trace the territorial expansion unit by unit, 
and identify all of them and their rulers. 

Mularaja established himself in the Sarasvata-^>^<^7zdctZ^? (the valley of 
the Saraswati) with his capital at Anahillapataka. To this he added Satya- 
pmdk-mandala (territory round modern Sanchor, in the Jodhpur or Mar war 
State) and his son, Bhlma I, acquired Kaccha mandala (Cutch). Kama 
annexed lAi^.-mandiala (southern Gujarat) and Jayasiihha conquered the 
Svi.msp:B.’fnandala (Kathiawar), Avanti, Bh^Aldsv^mi-mahddvddasaha 
(z. e. the whole of Malwa), Dadhipadra-;«a:;zr?c?/^7 (territory round modern 
Dohad) and some mandala (not named) in Rajputana comprising modern 
Jodhpur and Udaipur States. His successors, Kumarapala and Ajayapala, 
retained their hold over these far-flung provinces, constituting modern 
Gujarat, Kathiawar, Cutch, Malwa and southern Rajputana, but the later 
rulers’ control over Malwa, southern Gujarat and Rajputana was precarious. 
Till the very end, however, Cutch remained part of the Caulukya empire. 

Mandala, it seems, was the largest territorial division, corresponding to 
a modern province, though at times Lata and Surastra are called desas 
and Gurj jara (the whole of Gujarat ?) a mandala. The other units in 
descending order of size were a visaya, pathaka, group of villages and 
a village. But it appears that there was no hard and fast distinction between 
the limits of a pathaka and a visaya, for Gambhuta is once called a visaya, 
another time a pathaka} 

Absence of units like dhdra, dranga, mandali and sthali so common 
in Valabhi records is surprising, and can be explained either on the score of 
insufficient epigraphical evidence from Kathiawar, or on the ground that 
these were a special feature of Valabhi administration, which became obsolete 
after the Maitrakas. 

With the king was a minister called ‘Mahamatya,’ Mantri or Saciva. 
Thus Jayasimha had Munjala Ajayapala Nagada® and Somesvara® ; Bhima II 
Ratnapala;* Viradhavala Vastuj^la and Tejahpala;^ Visaladeva Nagada;® 
Arjunadeva Muladeva;^ and Sarangadeva Madhusudana and Vadhyya(?)® 


1 

5 

7 


See Appendix, p. 64. 
lA., XVIII, p. 347. 
iS/.,VIII,p m 
Rao Ins. 8 


® Not mentioned in inscriptions. 

^ Ibid , p. 113. 

^ JA.. VI, p. 112. 

JA., XLI., p. 212; Poona Orientalist, July 1931, p. 71. 
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The governor of a mandala was usually styled a MahamandaleWara. 
That of Dadhipadra--;/zc?wd<3PZ<3:, during Jayasimha’s time, was Vapanadeva;^ 
Soraasimhadeva and Vaijalladeva were, during Bhima IPs reign, of Arbuda^ 
(Abu) and Narmadatata-waw^^aZ^s^s and Vijayananda was of Surastra- 
mandala with its capital at Vanianasthali (Vanthli, near Junagarh), during 
the* reign of Sarahgadeva/ But sometimes, perhaps when the province 
was newly conquered, the governor was a Dandadhipati ( commander of 
the forces or a police chief )®, as Vimala was under Bhima I®. 

Each visaya or pathaka was placed under a separate chief who was 
responsible to its immediate superior. We are thus told that in the reign 
of Visaladeva the chief of VoxMhi-pathaka^ viz,^ Mahamandalesvara 
Kanaka Samantasimha was subordinate to Amatya Nagada^; whereas the 
chief of Vamanasthali, Mahattara Sobhanadeva, was responsible in the 
first instance to Somaraja, the Mahamandalesvara of Surastra.® 

We should not expect a rigid, clearly defined, bureaucratic or feudal 
administrative system, for that is not possible even m this age of paper-made 
constitutions. Allowance should be made for the conditions of the time, 
when the rulers must have been guided, as now, by the varying needs of 
the different parts of the empire. As far as the material permits, it can be 
said that a kind of administrative machinery, here set forth, seems to have 
existed in Gujarat during the Cauiukya rule. Thus including the officers 
mentioned above, the officers were : 

(1) Amatya, (2) Saciva, (3) Mantri, (4) Mahapradhana, (5) 
Mahamandalesvara, (6) Dandadhipati, (7) Dandanayaka, (8) Desaraksaka, 
(9) Adhisthanaka, (10) Karnapurusa, (11) ^ayyapala, (12) Bhattaputra, 
(13) Visayika, (14) Pattakila, (15) Sandhivigrahika, (16) Dutaka, (17) 
Mahaksapatalika, (18) l^naka, and (19) Thakkura. 

Nos. (l)-(4) were advisers to the king; Nos. (5)-(7) provincial or 
district governors and chiefs of army; No. (8) might, perhaps, be a 
police-chief; No. (9) a judge. No. (14) a village revenue head.^° No. (18) 
Kanaka, we have met before, but in this period, he is almost invariably 
mentioned not only in Gujarat, but also elsewhere, and appears to be the 
forerunner of the Kajput title ' Kana’. 

^ IA.,X,p.l59. 3 BZ . VIII,p.219. 8 ZA.,XVIII.p.83. iPO.,!!!, p.28. 

* As in the case of Non-Regulation provinces where to preserve order and peace 
usually an army chief was appointed. 

6 P/., IX, p. 151. ' ZA., IX. p. 151. ® Z&tf^ , XVIII, p 113. 

® Nos. (l)-(4) are mentioned once only, in a grant of Ajayapala, ZA., XIII, p. 83. 

Cf. the modem term Patil or Patel Pattakila occurs in the inscriptions of 
the Silaharas of Konkan. See JSZ., XXIII, p. 274. 
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This survey of the territorial units and administrative officers shows 
that Gujarat epigraphs (c. 150 A.D. — 1300 A.D.) do not give as much 
detailed information about administration in ancient and early mediaeval 
Gujarat as the Gupta, Gurjara-Pratihara,andthe Pala epigraphs, for instance, 
give about Central India, the United Provinces and Bengal. Barring the 
names of a few units mentioned in Valabhi plates, and the names of 
officers and units in Caulukya inscriptions, the names of units and 
specially officers in records of other dynasties would seem to be wooden, 
in absence of further evidence. And it may be asked whether those units 
and officers did really exist or whether they found place in the records as a 
matter of conventional practice. If it was the latter, the practice may be 
due to the influence of Gujarat’s conquerors or powerful neighbours. 

With regard to the first question, our suspicion is particularly raised 
by the mention of officers like Rastrapati and Kumaramatya. Though they 
frequently occur, no specific name of such an officer, or a unit governed by 
him is found. These and similar cases may be therefore attributed to a 
conventional practice. 

The source of this convention, in our present state of knowledge, may 
be traced to the Gupta period, ‘ when many of the units and officers mention- 
ed in the epigraphs of Gujarat and other provinces did really exist. The 
ultimate influence may be therefore Gupta. But it is noteworthy that this 
influence does not seem to be so much and so lasting in Western India 
as in Central and Eastern India. 


^ For, as said in the beginning of this chapter, we have hardly any material for 
the pre-Gupta and pre-Maurya period. 


CHAPTER X 

SOCIETY 

On the state of society there is not much epigraphical evidence. 
Brahmanas Much less is it possible to assert that Brahmanas 

B.C. 300 -A.D. 400 gradually rose in power in about the beginning 

of the Christian era by converting foreign tribes and by giving preference 
to Dharmasastra over the Arthasastra.^ Though from the pre-Asokan 
and xAsokan period, owing to the advent and spread of Buddhism, the 
Brahmanas might have lost many of their powers and privileges, still they 
had not forfeited esteem and respect of their rulers. For Asoka enjoined upon 
his people to respect Brahmanas and Sramanas alike, whereas, right from 
the 2nd century B. C. to the 2nd century A.D., we find the Satavahanas, 
Ksaharatas and the Ksatrapas making munificent donations to Brahmanas at 
Nanaghat,^ at Prabhas, on the Tapi, at Daman'* and at Junagarh^ respectively 
which not only confirm this conclusion, but give the earliest epigraphic 
evidence of the existence of a flourishing Brahmana community in the 
Deccan and Gujarat-Kathiawar. 

With the Guptas and Traikutakas begin regular grants to Brahmanas. 
No specific donation is recorded in Skandagupta’s record from Girnar, but 
we are told that Cakrapalita, before commencing to repair the dam of the 
Sudarkna lake, first gave gifts to Brahmanas.^ 

The Traikutaka copperplates, however, do not tell us much about 
the Brahmanas themselves. But their successors* 
Brahmanas inscriptions — mostly from southern Gujarat and 

c.A.l^ woo Spread over a period of about 400 years— mention 
meticulously their (Brahmanas’) names, gotras, 
education, place of residence, and the purpose for which the grant is made 
to them. From this information® some light can be thrown on the state 
of the Brahmana society m early mediaeval Gujarat. 

This evidence indicates that there was perhaps a preponderance of 
Yajurvedi and Saniavedi Brahmanas over that of Rgvedis and Atharva- 
vedis. Though the number of Rgvedis was small, we are told, that one of 
them belonged to the Asvalayana-cflranct^ This one instance contradicts 

* DR. Bhandarkar, Some Aspects of Hindu Polity t p. 32-33. 

Nanaghat Ins , BG.. XVIII, iii, p. 220. 

^ Nasik Ins (No. 10) of Usavadata, El , VIII, p 78, 1 2. 

i Girnar Ins calls Rudradaman a ‘protector of Brahmanas’. Ibid., p. 44, 1 15. 

- Appendix A. No. 14, 1. 19 ^ Ibid, B to E, pp. 65-77, ’ Ibid , p 67. 
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the view of Biihler^ that the adherents of the Asvalayana ^astra were 
imported by the Deksthas (m the 17th century and later). For their 
existence in Gujarat can be now placed at least in the 7th century A. D. 


Among these Brahmanas^ there were many who belonged to the 
Bharadvaja-go^m®, and a considerable number to the Laksmana, and Vatsa 
go/ms, for instance;® whereas a number of other goiras were represented. 
Evidence is also available, though meagre, of the Brahmana immigration 
into Gujarat from such distant places as Pataliputra and Kanyakubja^ in 
the north, or Vanavasi and Karahada® in the south, while within Gujarat 
itself, migration from one place to another seems to be common. 

Though the same preponderance of the Yajurvedis and Samavedis is 
Brahmauas donees of the Valabhi records, still 

Valabhi Epitaphs _ the number of the Rgvedis and Atharvavedis does 
not appear negligible.® Likewise not only do we 


C.AD. 500-c.A.D. 1000 


find the gotms well spread out, but we find almost an equal number of 
Brahmanias oftheAtreya,Bharadvaja, Gargya, Kausika, Parasara, Sandilya, 
^arkaraksi and Vatsa gotrasJ It is important to note that a number of 
grants are made to Brahmanas who are resident of or have come from 
Anandapura or Anartapura,® while a good number of them belong to 
Dasapura and Khetaka.® 


Brahmanas 
Caulukya Epigraphs 
c. 970 A.D.-C.A.D. 1300 


lost their importance. 


During the mediaeval or Caulukya period, little information is available 
about Brahmanas, for, firstly, grants to Brahmaiias 
are few, and these give, for some reason, no 
details about them.'® But this negative epigraphic 
evidence does not show that the Brahmanas had 
Rather it brings to light or points to another 
important role Brahmanias played in the social and religious life of the 
period. Many of the grants are to temples, of which Brahmanas act as 
priests or trustees. Of these in four cases, the Brahmana family migrates 
from an important matha in Kanauj and Ujjain and becomes the founder 
or head of a similar matha in Gujarat. Thus Ujjain, which was long 
before this period a home of different sects of ^aiva worshippers, now 
seems to h^e become a radiating centre for the Brahnoanas of Mahakala, 
Pasupata, Amarddaka and Capala sects, who serve as head priests of the 
^aiva temples in Gujarat, Kathiawar and Abu.^^ 


' Preface, Report ^ Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1871, p, 5. 

® Appendix, pp. 66, 69, 70. We later learn from Hemacandra, Dvydiraya, 
VI, 2 that Bharadvajas were the religious preceptors of the Caulukyas 

® Ibtd„ p. 70. ‘ Ibid,, p. 71 and 68 ® Ibtd,, p. 69 and 71. 

® lbtd„ p. 74. 7 p 72 , 73 , s ^ p 7^^ 

® 16/if.. 75 and 76. Ibtd., 11. A, Nos 254, 202. 213, 244 
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Antiquity: Brahmana 
Subcastes 


Epigraph 1 C references to Brahmanas enable us to push back the anti- 
quity of certain Brahinana communities or sub- 
castes m modern Gujarat. The designations, 
Kanojia, Vadnagara, Sihoria etc. may have 
oiigmated at this period (?) and applied to Brahmana settlements who then 
resided in or came from Kanyakubja, Anandapura and Sihor^ respectively. 
Definite evidence of such a settlement is provided by a Rastrakuta record.^ 
It mentions one Mottaka as a Brahmana-sthana. This Mottaka is now 
identified with Mota, 16 miles south-east of Surat, Enthoven® observed that 
Motala Brahmanas were chiefly found there and thought that they had 
migrated to Gujarat in the 14th century. But the Rastrakuta reference 
would show that the hlotala Brahmanas were already in Gujarat in the 9th 
century, where they might have emigrated from the Deccan during the 
Rastrakuta occupation, if they are supposed to be Desastha as 
Enthoven thought."^ 


The antiquity of Nagara Brahmanas is taken back at least two 
centuries by a Paramara record®, which calls the Brahmanas of Anandapura 
‘Nagaras*, while the city itself is called later in the Vadnagar Praksti,® a 
DviJa-maliasthanaj Vtprapiira etc.' 


' Sihor (Simhapura) Brahmanas are found patronised during the Valabhi period, 
but a large settlement of theirs, at the place, is credited to Siddharaj'a Jayasimha. 
See Hemacandra, Dvyusraya, XV, verse 247 

Appendix h. No, 50 ' Castes and Tribes of Gujarat I, p. 234 

^ Ibid, * Appendix. A, No 263. ® Ibid , No. 187, 11 28 and 34. 

" Ibid On the origin of the Nagaras, Enthoven, o. c., I, p 234, is not very 

clear. From the “Sharman", the Brahmanas of Anandapura mentioned in the 

Valabhi Inscriptions are proved to be Nagars. They are supposed to have emigrated 
to Anandapur from either Nagar or Ahichhatra (modern Ramnagar, U. P.). first 
called it Nagar and then Vadnagar. Now the question is when did they settle 
down at Anandapur, in the Valabhi period, or under the Caulukya? In the Harsola 
Grant, and then in the Vadnagar Praiasti the word *’ Nagara”, and Viprapura ” 
are used, which suggest that Nagars, if they at all came from the north, settled 
down at Vadnagar after the Valabhi period ; because though there are numerous 
references in the Valabhi plates to Brahmanas from Anandapura, not once are they 
called Nagara. 
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Modha Brahmanas are noticed for the first time, employed in different 
departments of administration, but mainly as Mahaksapatalikas/ 

From another inscription® is gleaned the existence of Rayakavala 
Brahmanas. Members of this subcaste are said to be living on daksina 
and cultivation, and found chiefly in Ahmedabad and a few in Baroda.** It 
is interesting to note that even in the Caulukya period the Rayakavalas were 
being settled in these regions as the inscription grants some land to them 
near Mahisana. Though it is not possible to fix their original home, which 
Enthoven thought was Raika, near Dhandhuka, still it should be pointed 
out that an earlier reference, m a Gurjara-Pratihara record, mentions some 
Brahmanas, who were called Rayakkabhattes, after the town Rayakka/ 

As regards Brahmanas known as Audicyas, (Northerners, from UdtCi 
northern) who are supposed to be invited by Mularaja from the north,"* and 
granted several villages in Kathiawar and Gujarat,^ it must be stated that 
epigraphical evidence available so far is not encouraging. Only one 
inscription’ mentions by name a “Udica Brahmana’*. Unless, therefore, 
the Brahmanas who are reported to have come from Kanauj and Malwa 
be regarded as Audtcas, there is no epigraphical evidence to warrant 
the presumption that many Brahmanas from the north settled in Gujarat 
under the Caulukyas. 


1 This is according to the interpretation of Dhruva, M., XI . p. 73, who takes 
the writer Kumyarena “of - the Modha family” and similarly others, though not 
called expressly Modha, as Modha Brahmanas Enthoven, o. c., I, p, 233, is not 
inclined to accept that these Brahmanas are from Modhera on the Vatrafc river. 
It should be pointed out that from the manner in which the Kadi Ins, of Mularaja, 

(M,, VI, p. 191) mentions Modhera (S'ri Modhera ,) certain sanctity is suggested. 

Even now in Modhera, there is a temple of the family goddess of Modha Brahmanas 
and Vanias. There is thus strong traditional and epigraphical evidence for the 
antiquity of Modhas and Modhera. Hemacandra, the great Jain priest and 
counsellor of Kumarapala, was a Modha See Merutunga, PBC., p. 127, and 
p. 158 where “Sri Modhera”, is called a holy bathing place for the Jainas. 

® Appendix A, 1^0., ZIO. » Enthoven. o. c., I, p. 238. 

< Siyadoni Inscription (A.D. 907), El., I, p. 178. Kielhorn was also struck 
by this similarity of names. 

* RdsMdld,l,p 65. Enthoven, o c , p. 228-229 follows /JG,, IX p. 4-7, 
but does not cite any more authoritative evidence than tradition, 

® Biihler in I A., VI, p. 183, following Ras Mala, I, p. 65. 

^ Appendix A, No. 162. 
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Why were the Brahmanas patronised ? The Girnar inscriptions of 


Work of Brahmanas 


Rudradaman and Skandagupta neither give specific 
reasons why they protected or satisfied the 


Brahmanas, nor do they refer to the work to be done by the Brahmanas in 


return for this protection.^ 


Inscriptions of all the subsequent dynasties mention either both or 
at least the first purpose^ namely that the grant to a Brahmana was 
expected to bring punya to its grantor. But, while this purpose is always 
mentioned more or less in the same phraseology, it is the consideration of the 
second purpose that is important from our point of view. The Traikutaka 
records say nothing about the work of the Brahmanas; the Kalaccuri, 
Gurjjara and a few of the Calukya records say that the grant was made to 
the Brahmanas for the performance of ‘five great sacrifices, (pahca maha 
yajnas). Bah, Caru, Vaisvadeva, Agmhotra and Atithi*’. The purpose of all 
the Rastrakuta grants, except three, is the same. Of these three, two are 
merely Brahmadevas, grants to Brahmanas for no specific object, 'while the 
third, of Govinda IV, includes among the sacrifices to be performed, Darsa 
Purnamasa, Rajasuya, Vajapeya, Agnisloma etc.,^ besides the usual ones. 
It is the first time that these major Vedic sacrifices are referred to m a 
Gujarat record. One may doubt whether they were ever performed. 
Consideration of other evidence would however suggest that these sacrifices 
were not in abeyance. They were, if not a regular feature of ancient and 
mediaeval Gujarat, performed in a period of peace and prosperity, particularly 
when the king was zealous about them. And such a time once came in 
Caulukyan Gujarat when Siddharaja built the Sahasralmga talao and erected 
on its banks shelters {mathas and salas) for performing different kinds of 
sacrifices, for reciting the Puranas and for the study of astrology, Kalpa- 
sutra and all the ancient Brahmanic lore. At that time, indeed, Brahma- 
nas must have attained immense power, prestige, and prosperity. 

This may be true, but it is not supported by epigraphical tiadition 
of the Maitrakas and Caulukyas. Majority of the grants of the former 
are for no specific purpose, while a few are given for the performance of 
usual’ sacrifices; whereas grants of the latter, very few of which are to 
Brahmanas, do not refer to the purpose at all- 

* Of course, looking to the nature of the inscriptions these details cannot 
be expected. 

2 The second purpose was the performance of five great sacrifices, which are 
mentioned in Note 3. 

8 The term *mah^ajnas\ applied to these daily sacrifices, viz., propitiation of 
the manes {Bhutahali), keeping the sacred fire {Agmhotra) and inviting a guest, 
to be performed by the poorest Brahmana, may be doubted. 

< For details see Appendix A, No, 57, lines 54-58. 


27 
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Brahmanas also served as ministers to the king, and their participation 
in the administration of the country as counsellors, is perhaps implied by 
the words in the Vadnagar Praksti, “who protect the king and the 

country by their Other Brahmanas are found working as Dutakas, 

Mahaksapatalikas and others. 

If the Brahmanas were responsible for the preservation of Brahmanic 
tradition, for the spread of various cults in, and 
Rise (?) of the Vaisyas times for the admmistation of, Gujarat, the 

m ujara Vaisyas (also Vanik or Vanij) were responsible 

for the spread of Jainism, for placing the name of Gujarat on the art-map 
of India by building magnificent temples and finally for entering into 
politics and seizing the reins of government. Of these, the Pragvatas 
(now known as Porvads) and Modhas are the best known. Vastupala 
and Tejahpala have left numerous epigraphs of theirs and their relatives 
in the Delwara temples, of which they were the builders. But besides 
being the pillars of ^vetambara Jainism, they and their ancestors were able 
ministers of the crown. 

So also were the Modhas, who, as one inscription** says, “were consider- 
ed high, splendid, and fit to be praised even by kings.” Among them as 
well as the Porvads were both Jainas* and others** cherishing different creeds. 


* Ai>f>endtx A, No. 187, line 34. 

® It is strange that Enthoven, o. c., III. p. 429, does not refer to Pragvatas. 
*Tr5gvat” seems to be a sanskritized form of **Poritya-Vodana” mentioned in the 
Nadol plate of Kumiirapala’s time. {IA„ XLI. p. 203). It should not be interpreted 
as *‘Vodana family of the eastern section, ” as done by Bhandarkar, Ibid, Further, 
vodana does not seem to be ‘'a Rajput clan now extinct,*' but it seems to survive in 
the modern Porvad Vanias, who, as numerous inscriptions show, were administrators 
under the Caulukyas. It will be of interest to note that according to the tradition 
current among Porvad Vanias, (to whom the author belongs), their ancestors lived in 
the eastern part of Bhinmil, or Srimal, and were therefore called Pragvat or Porvad. 
So also the Srimali Vanias and very probably the Modhas. As a matter of 
fact, in the transference of the Gurjjara capital from Bhinmal to Kanauj and its 
subsequent breaking up, the Vaisya as well as the Brahmana population flocked to 
growing Gujarat, which became their second home, 

® Appendix A, No. 247. 

^ Only one inscription, (Ibid) has so far been discovered which mentions the 
building of a Surya temple by a Jaina family in Cambay. It appears that Modhas 
and Pragvats were related as an Abu Inscription, No. 32, E/., VIII. p. 229, V. S, 
1297, says that Vastupala, a Pmgvat, built something (?) for... ...who was a Modha. 

® S'rimila and Osawala (Uesavala) are mentioned in a Jaina Ins. from Abu. EL, 
VIII, p. 229. 
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Kayasthas were another sub-caste of the Vaisyas {?), who in this period 
are regularly spoken of as writers of epigraphs, particularly land-grants. 
It is owing to their association with this work, perhaps, that the term 
^Kayastha-Nagari,’ popularized by Biihler, came into existence. 

In this steady rise of the Brahmanas, coupled with the boldness, 
initiative and liberality of the Vaisyas; in the encouragement and 
protection afforded by the strong hand of the Ksatriyas, and finally fn the 
discharge of its duties by a contented fourth caste, lay the prosperity of 
early mediaeval Gujarat. 



CHAPTER XI 

RELIGION 

No archaeological evidence in any shape has yet come forth to enable 

us to know the form or forms of religion that existed in pre-Maurya 
Gujarat.^ Other sources, however, indicate the possibility of the existence 
of certain aspects of Brahmanism.® Each of these aspects is taken up 
individually and its course traced through several historical periods, and 
different dynasties in the three divisions of Gujarat or in Gujarat as a 
whole, so that the missing link at any period, in any regime, may be apparent, 
and attempts may be made to seek for the necessary evidence. 

The history of Sun-worship may be taken up first as the evidence 
Sun-worship available for it, though slender, seems to be the 

earliest. And this evidence lies in the probability 
that an early form of the Sun-cult of the type® we find later in Kathiawar 
might have reached that region as early as the 5th century B.C., through 
the Magas, when North Western India formed a part of the empire of Darius. 

From the Maury a Gujarat there is no archaeological evidence to 
substantiate this belief, nor is there any reference to a Surya-temple, as there 
is to the temples of other deities by Kautalya. The Ksatrapa period is barren 
also. In the Gupta period there is no evidence from Gujarat proper, but, 
if the guild of silk weavers, who migrated to Da^pura from Lata and 
built a magnificent temple to Diptarasmi there, ^ were originally sun- 
worshippers when they were in Lata^ and not converted to that faith after 
settling down at Da^pura, then the existence of the Sun-cult ma(y be 
expected in Lata, in and sometime before the Sth century A. D, 

This inference is corroborated to a certain extent by the subsequent 
evidence from southern Gujarat. The early Gurjjara kings, Dadda I and 
II, and Ranagraha are called devotees of the Sun, implying thereby 
that Sun-worship was existent at the close of the 6th and the 


‘ If the few finds from Rangpnr, Limdi State, Kathiawar had turned up Unga^ot 
yowj-type objects^ or a seal of Siva-Pasupati type, it would have been possible to 
start with proto-Saivism. 

2 This is used for the sake of convenience only, for Hinduism etc. are still less 
suitable terms. 

® This is to be noted, for, otherwise, mere worship, consisting of prayer etc, 
is known to us from a remote antiquity. 

^ See Mandasor Inscription of Bandhugupta, Fleet, C/7., III., p. 83. 

® This is probable because Lata is said to have temples and viharas, Ibid,^ 
. p. 81. line 3. 
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beginning of the 7th century, though confined perhaps to a small section 
of the people or the royalty. And it did survive later, for in the 9th 
century a temple of Surya, called Jayaditya, stood at Kavi to which a 
Gujarat Rastrakuta king Govindaraja made a grant.^ And this incidentally 
IS the only instance where a Rastrakuta king patronizes the Sun-cult. It 
was never a creed with any of the Calukyas or the Rastrakutas. 

In spite of the absence of evidence for ever 300 years, we find the 
Sun-cult still flourishing in Lata in the 13th century. Whether its survival 
was due to the philip all Brahmanic religions received during the Caulukya 
rule is not easy to ascertain. The fact remains that in A.D. 1265 
VTsaladeva restored a Sun temple by the name of Miilasthana, ( perhaps 
at or near Dabhoi),® whereas as late as 1296 A.D., a Surya temple 
flourished at Cambay to which a was added by Vikala, a Jama, in 

the reign of Ramadeva.” 

In Kathiawar, Dharapatta (bhatta) alone/ among the Valabhi rulers, 
professes the Sun-faith; whereas, out of scores of Valabhi plates, only one 
refers*' to a Sun-temple. The fact that it is a private temple throws a good 
deal of light on the practice of cults in early mediaeval period. Early 
worship of Brahmanic gods was essentially private, performed m the seclu- 
sion of one’s home, of which the Valabhi plate is a typical instance. Later, 
with the growth of public temples in Caulukyan times, the worship became 
both public and private, a character which Gujarat (and perhaps India) 
retains till today.® To come to the Valabhi example. Though referred 
to in the 7th century, it may be existing from the middle of the 6th century, 
the time of Dharapatta, devotee of the Sun. The village in which it was 
situated is not identified, so actual confirmation is not possible. 

Though the epigraphical evidence is meagre, rather a wide-spread 
Surya-cult is attested to by the remains of the early Surya temples at Visa- 
vada, Gop (?) and Kinderkheda, and a little later temples at Sutrapada and 
Than in south-western KMiiawar. 

This in its turn is confirmed by the late 9th century inscriptive 
evidence which tells us of gifts to the temple of Surya, called Tarunaditya, 
on the Kanavirika river by the Caluk^^as Balavarman and Avanivarman II 
in A.D. 893 and 899 respectively. The river and other places liave 


^ See No. 48. ^ /6*d,,No 233. ® No. 247. 

* Ibid., No. 87. « Ibid,, No. 106. 

® Nowadays every orthodox Gujarati (Hindu) has some cult-object at home. 
Nevertheless, at least once a day, he would go to a ‘public’ temple of Siva, Visnu, or 
of Hanuman, or even to all of them. 
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not been identified but the findplace of the plates, Una, together with the 
general topography of the places mentioned therein,^ perhaps, fixes the 
position of the temple to the extreme south of Kathiawar, where ruins 
of later Sun-temple are still to be found. 

Other epigraphical references from the mediaeval period proper are, 
so far, not many. Before considering them, it must be noted that none 
of the Caulukyas bears a hiruda^ indicating his devotion to the Sun. This 
inference from negative evidence is supported by the chief literary evidence 
of the period, namely Hemacandra’s Dvydsrayakdvya which credits 
Jayasirhha with the building of temples, to several gods and goddesses, but 
among them there is no mention of that of Surya. Even the recently 
discovered Sarasvatt Purdna makes a cursory reference to a temple of 
the Sun, known as Bhayala Svami, who is said to be formerly worshipped 
by Jayasimha, when it stood on the banks of the Sahasralinga talao.^ 

All the epigraphical references belong to the late mediaeval period. 
The first tells us that Vastupala, the famous Jaina minister, had installed 
(somewhere) two images of the consorts of Surya, Ratnadevi, and RajadevL® 
Besides Sun’s consorts, his son, Revanta, was also worshipped m certain 
parts of Kathiawar, as that is referred to in an inscription of Sarangadeva 
from Vanthli.^ The instance from northern Gujarat is interesting. It 
says that a Mahamaiadalesvara of Y^xdiSixi-pathaka gave some grants for 
the maintenance of the temples of Bala-Narayana and Rupa-Narayana.® 
These temples, unless they be of Visiju, under his local names, seem to be 
of Surya, or of a composite aspect of Surya and Visnu. Even now there 
are some temples in Gujarat which are called by the name of Surya- 
Narayana, the cult image being a combination of Surya and Visnu. 

Instances mentioning Sur3ra-cult in southern Gujarat, at this period, 
have already been considered before.® 

Widespread prevalence of the Sun-cult all over Gujarat is thus 
indicated by epigraphical evidence, which, though meagre, is representative, 
coming as it does, from the various divisions of Gujarat. This view is 
strengthened by the distribution of monumental remains of the cult at 
Modhera, Than and Prabhas,’ and by a number of stone sculptures of the 
pantheon, among which the two composite images of Surya® seem to support 
the interpretation of the names Rupa-Narayana and Ballala-Narayana. 


1 No. 253 A-B, 

® Appendix^H^o. 224. 

« /6/4..NO. 235, 

7 Above, p. 137. 


® See Dave, Mahdrdjddhirdj t p. 291. 
* No. 245. 

® Above, p, 213. 

® Above, p. 162-53, 
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For other forms of Brahmanism there is no evidence from Gujarat 
g , proper at present. Kautalyas Arihasastra and 

the earliest Jaina Sutras, both presumably from 
and of the Gangetic plains, speak of temples of Aparajita (Visnu), Siva, 
Apratihata ( Karttikeya ), Indra, Vaijayanta, Vaisravana,^ and festivals in 
respect of Indra, Rudra, Mukunda^ respectively. Epigraphical evidence 
from nearer Gujarat, from Rajputana in the north, and Deccan-Konkan 
in the south, indicates the existence of Vasudeva-Sankarsana worship®, as 
well as that of the Vedic gods Indra, Yama and Varuna^ — practically in the 
whole of Western India. Gujarat could have hardly remained unaffected from 
either or both of its neighbours. That it did not remain unaffected is proved 
by the Usavadata inscription which, about two centuries later, informs 
us of the Brahmanic (?) holy places in Kathiawar, northern and sourthern 
Gujarat, and records gifts to gods and Brahmanas there. Unfortunately 
these *gods’ were so well-known that they are not specified. Nor was it 
thought desirable or necessary to do so in the Girnar Inscription of 
Rudradaman. But one of these gods might be Siva and his cult popular, for 
it is one of his epithets — Rudra — that the Ksatrapas choose to adopt and use 
in their names, though profession of Siva-cult is not found in their birudas, 
used m their Gujarat inscriptions.® 

Of ^aivism in the Gupta period in Gujarat, till now, no traces have been 
found. But monuments from Malwa, C. P., and U. P., for instance, speak 
of its flourishing state. Guptas’ contemporaries in Lata, the Traiku takas, 
seem to be ‘Vaisnavas’. Their successors, the Kataccuns, were followers of 
Siva as Pasupati. It is in their records that we get the earliest epigra- 
phical allusions to Pasupata forms of Saivism, for we are first told that 
Krsnaraja was solely devoted to Pasupati, whereas his dutaka actually 
calls himself a Pasupata.® 

Saivism perhaps missed the royal patronage during the rule of early 
Gurjjaras, who worshipped the Sun.^ But the later ones, with Dadda III, 


^ Kautalya, Arthasastra, ISS., I, p 129. 

® Acardnga Sutra, SBE,j XXII, p. 92. 

3 JS/., X, Appendix, p. 2, No, 7 and EI„ XXII, p, 198, 

* Nanaghat Inscription, EG , XVIII, iii, 

6 But an inscription (El , XVI. p. 232) from Midwa of Svami Jivadaman calls 
him worshipper of Svami Mahasena, 

® Cf. Appendix, No. 258, 

Could it be because they belonged to the Gurjara tribe, which is supposed lo 
be allied to Mihiras? 
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(c. 680 A. D.) became ^aivas, but of what particular sect is not suggested 
by the epithet paramamahesvara. This conversion to Brahmanism is 
also indicated by the fact that these ‘ foreigners ’ now trace their descent 
from the Puranic Kama, study Manu and other smrtiSi and become 
protectors of the Varnasmma, Only one epigraphical reference to a 
temple (winch might become archaeological by the find of the actual 
temple) of Asramadeva bears out this conversion to Saivism. The temple? 
from its very name,^ appears to be that of Siva.® It was situated m 
Karajju or the modern Kimoj village, and some land was granted to it by 
Jayabhatta III (736 A. D.). So far this is the earliest reference to a 
temple in Gujarat anti-dating the Sun temple at Kavi by about a century. 

Both Vaisnavism and Saivism of Gujarat should have been enriched 
by the Calukyas and Rastrakutas, who did enrich Karnataka and the Deccan 
with cave and structural temples. Not only is there an absence of archaeo- 
logical evidence but their epigraphs also make no mention of a Siva or 
Visnu temple erected or patronized by them. We are therefore left to fall 
back upon their profession of faith and its likely influence upon Gujarat.^ 

Some of the Calukya kings were ^aivas,^ In particular, their inscrip- 
tions mention Svami Mahasena® or Karttikeya,"^ son of Siva, and the seven 
Matrkas (Mothers or saktis). It is difficult to say how far these particular 
leanings of the Calukyas influenced Gujarat. As far as I know, figures of 
Karttikeya are very rare on Gujarat temples, and much less the cult, though 
according to the Kaumarikakhanda of the Skandapurdna, the region near 


1 Temples of Siva are usually known by the place, a tree (under which the 
Uhga is set up), name of the donor etc. 

2 This inference is supported by Biihler, who found an old Unga in the modern 
temple, and numerous others with curious brick structures, in Kimoj and other 
neighbouring villages, M., V, p. 109. 

® Possibly not sought for. 

* Archaeological survey, earlier in this work, has shown no positive evidence of 
Calukya or Rastrakuta architectural or sculptural influence upon that of later Gujarat, 
but it is perhaps because southern Gujarat is not thoroughly explored, and so very few 
old temples have come to light, 

® The epithet * Paramamahesvara * is not used with any uniformity in the 
Calukyan inscriptions. 

® Appendix, No. 34. 

Ibid,^ No. 35 and 39, I do not think ‘Karttikeya’ here means ‘six mothers’, 
as sometimes it does, as pointed out by Ramachandran, Three Main Styles, 
p. 7, fn. 12, because saptamatrs are also mentioned. Or does saptamdtrhhih mean 
seven elements and nurtured (abhivardhita) on them, as it is further qualified ? 
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Cambay was called Gupta or Kumarikaksetra. And here, after the battle 
with Tarakasura (who was killed by Skanda), Unga worship was established.^ 

Whether this story has any relation to the Guptas (under whose influence 
the Puranas are believed to have come into prominence) who are known 
to be admirers, if not worshippers of Skanda,^ cannot be decided at present. 

It should be noted that whereas the Gupta inscriptions and coins 
mention Kumara, Karttikeya and Skanda, the Calukya mention only Kartti- 
keya and Svami Mahasena.® According to the agamas these are a few of 
the many names of Subrahman 3 ^a, an “exclusively South-Indian deity 
But among them I do not find Svami Mahasena, though it may be Svami- 
natha of the list." The origin of this name is not given, but it, as well as 
Svami Mahasena of the inscriptions, seems to owe to the fact that Skanda 
or Karttikeya was the leader of the army of gods (cf. Dcvasenapati).® 

Gopmath Rao does not trace the evolution of the cult of Subrahmanya 
in South India. But his figure at Ellora,' if it could be dated, might point 
to one of the stages. In this connection may be cited the Manasara, 
a work of the 6th -8th century,^ which mentions Subrahmanya.® 

Though the early Rastrakutas of the Deccan were great Saivas, the 
inscriptions of their successors and of the branch line from Gujarat rarely 
call themselves “Paramamahesvaras**.^® So from this source” also we 
cannot estimate the influence of Rastrakuta Saivism on Gujarat. 

The Valabhl rulers. With the exception of Dhruvasena I (A.D. 519-49), 
who was a Bhagavata, and Dharapatta (c. A.D. 550), who was a devotee 
of the Sun, all the rest were S^aivas, However, the Valabhl rulers were 
very catholic in their religious outlook, as all kings from Guhasena I 
downwards, irrespective of their creed, patronise Buddhism. 


* Jbirst cited by Ratnamanirao Bhimrao in his History of Cambay^ (in Gujarati), 
p. 27, Skanda Mahdpurdna^ Kaumarikdkhanda, particularly adhydyas 4 and 55. 

^ Cf. the names Skandagupta, Kumaragupta etc. and peacock on Gupta coins. 

^ Epigraphically, in South India, the earliest profession of this creed can be 
traced to the Iksvakus of the Andhradesa, [E I., XX, p 6); and to the Cutu Satakarnis 
of the Deccan and Karnataka, through the Kadambas and early Pallavas 

* Gopinath Rao, Iconography ^ II, ii, 415 and 428 Ibid. 

6 For the iconographical description of Karttikeya, Skanda and Devasenapati, 
see Ibtd,, pp. 433, 434 and 436. 

Ibid , pi cxxiv. ® Acharya, Indian Architecture, p. 198. 

® See Ramachandran, o.c , p. 7, fn. 12 Though many of them were Saivas. 

/ 

As regards the so called Siva figure on the seals of early Rastrakutas see above 

p. 181-82. 
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Insight into the nature of Valabhi ^aivism is given by only one 
inscription.’ In it ^iladitya I (A.D. 599-614) grants land to a temple of 
Mahadeva made by one Harinatha. It has been supposed®, and perhaps 
rightly, that the cult-object was a Uhga and not an image. Along with 
it there must be Nandi, (the vehicle of ^iva), as it figures on a few Valabhi 
coins and the seal of copperplates. Probably the temple was private. But 
that in no way lessens its importance. The remark made on the sun- 
temple holds good here as well. 

Goddesses also played an important part in the Valabhi Brahmanism 
Inscriptions mention two such goddesses, Panarajya^ or Panduraja® and 
Kottammahikadevi.^ Dronasimha (AD. 502-03) granted a village for the 
maintenance and upkeep of the temple of the first goddess. So already as 
early as the end of the 5th century, temples of goddesses existed in 
Hastavapra (modern Hathab) in Kathiawar, (of which Panarajya is an 
instance) . 

The temple of KottammahikMevi, we are told, was first built by 
Dronasimha in the svatala (boundary) of Trisangamaka (modern Tarsamia).® 
For some reason, the royal grant to the temple was stopped. It was 
resumed, and made permanent by Dhruvasena II (A.D. 639-40), who also 
repaired the temple. In Tarasamiya a temple dedicated to Kottaradevi existed 
when Jackson edited the grant. Unfortunately, he does not describe the 
temple, nor the image of the goddess. She might be some sakti of ^iva or a 
local goddess, as also the goddess Panarajya. Further identification of 
the goddesses is not possible, unless more details are available. 

For the history of temples in Kathiawar, these references are of con- 
siderable importance. Chronologically they rank second, the first being that 
of Visnu at Girinagara, built by Skandagupta. 

Without any data, it is useless to speculate on the style or nature of 
the material used for these temples. It is not impossible that they could 


^ Appendix, No. 106. a Biihler, Ibid, 

^ B. G,, I, i, p. 83 suggests that Valabhi Saivism belonged to the old 
Pasupata School of Nakuli& or Lakuli&, There are no data whatsoever for this 
assumption. That Karvan (in Gujarat, Gaikwar’s tenitory) was the seat of Pasupata 
worship proves nothing. 

* Brahmanism is used advisedly, because the goddesses cannot be definitely 
relegated to the Saivite pantheon, 

» JBBRAS,,XK,p, Z. ® XVI, 17. 

^ /BBJRAS., XX, pp. 9-10 Ibtd,, Tp, 6 
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be of stone. For the Gop temple (in Kathiawar) is not further removed 
from them in time, and is of stone. 

Archaeology adds very little to this scanty epigraphicai evidence of 
Saivisin m early mediaeval Kathiawar. Tne only definitely Saiva temple 
of this pcuod is the one at Biles vara.^ But there must be many more which 
await discovery. 

Unlike the preceding periods, there is no dearth of materials to find 
out the religions prevalent in mediaeval Gujarat. On the contrary, the 
literary evidence is abundant, and the aim of archaeology is to see how far 
it can be corroborated. 

The leading religion of Gujarat, according to the chronicles, Hindu 
as well as Jaina,' was Saivism." Soinnath (Somanatha) in Kathiawar was 
the most holy and famous shrine even in the 10th century, when hlularaja 
founded the Caulukya dynasty at Anahilvada^ By building the Rudra- 
mahaiaya at Sidhpur (Siddhapura), Mularaja sowed the seeds of its greatness 
in Northern Gujarat. And it blossomed forth under Siddharaja Jayasimha, 
who built the Sahasraliiiga Talao, the lake with a thousand lihgas of ^iva 
placed in small temples all round the bank of the lake, and further 
decorated the lake with temples of other gods and goddesses ° Kumarapala 
did not give the same amount of patronage to Saivism as Jayasimha, 
rather he preferred Jainism to it, though according to Hemacandra himself, 
he built a temple of Siva, named Kumarapalesvara at Anahilapura,® 
repaired the temple of Somnath’ and instructed Vagbhata to restore the 


1 See above p. 59 and 132. 

2 Hemacandra’ s Dvyaifaya, perhaps the earliest work in Caulukya Gujarat, 
in cantos dealing with Mularaja and his successors till Jayasimha, hardly touches 
Jainism. 

3 It is used in a broad sense, including the cults of Devis and so on. 

^ Dvyasraya mentions Mularaja’s pilgrimage to Somnath after be defeated 
Grabaripuof Saurastra, while the Bilhan Inscription of the Cedi rulers sa>s 
that King Laksmana-raja about A D 960 worshipped Somesvara (Somanatha), whose 
shrine, from the context, was undoubtedly in the western region. p 268. 

s This famous lake and the various buildings on it are described by 
Dvyasraya, XV, slokas, 114-122 KK., I. slokas, 72-81. HiPUI.. act V, and others. 
But the most detailed description is in the Sarasvatt Purana, which I believe is 
not yet published but an extract of it is given and discussed by Dave, Maharajadhi- 
ftfy, a small pamphlet in Gujarati, Mr P. L. Modi of Patan has also prepared a 
plan of the lake with all the temples on it. It was shown to me when I was at Patan 
in 1936, 

® DMK„ XX. sloka 101. 


’ md., sloka 95, 
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temple of Kedara»^ His successor, Ajayapala, championed ^aivism with a 
ferocious zeal. And henceforward till the close of the dynasty, it received 
a steady support. 

The ministers Vastupala and Tejahpala did much for Jainism under 
the Vaghelas, still the state religion was ^aivism, which it remained upto 
the end of the dynasty. 

Epigraphical evidence, if not overwhelming, is quite conclusive. It 
shows the same preponderance of the Saiva cults over others. Again it 
also shows the fashion of the age, namely, to make grants to a temple 
which was but faintly visible in the preceding period. 

Mularaja himself seems to have set the practice. One of his grants® 
is to a temple of Mulanatha (perhaps called after him) m Mandall in 
Varddhi Visaya? In this very inscription, a reference is made to the 
Rudramahalaya at Sristhala (Sidhpur). According to Merutunga^ it was 
Somanatha of Kathiawar who inspired Mularaja to build Siva temples 
in Gujarat, which led to the increased spread of Saivism in the province. 

No epigraphs of his successors, Camunda and Bhima, have yet been 
discovered, which mention grants to temples. Nor do the few extant 
inscriptions throw any light on their religious tendencies;® a later 
inscription, however, does credit Bhima I with the building of the Somanatha 
temple in stone.® Karna granted some land to the temple of Thakkura 
Mahadeva at SunalJ. 

Of Jayasimha, whom the chronicles and legends of Gujarat credit 
with the building of temples, almshouses, wells and so on, unfortunately 
very few inscriptions have been found in Gujarat proper. One of these® 
refers to the building of a temple of Vinayaka (Ganesa) and Goddess 
Bhattarika. Surprisingly none of the inscriptions of his successors also 

' Ibid , sloka 91-92. ® Appendix^ No, 159. 

^ Modern villages of Maadala in Wadhwan Biihler, p. 193, f. n. says 

that he searched for this temple at Mandala, but found no traces. But he believed 
that the temple stood on the south side of the talao^ where there were many stone 
sculptures. 

< This is how I interpret Merntuhga’s words: 

He (Mularaja) went continually every Monday on a pilgrimage to Some^varapattana 

out of devotion to God Siva .(Somanatha) was so pleased with his devotion that 

he came to the town of Mandali. PBC., p. 25. 

* Bhima I, however, does seem to be a Saiva, for he is said to worship 
** Bhavanipati ”, while Karna may be a Vaisnava ; one of his inscriptions, /BB jRAS,. 
XXVI (N. S.) p. 26 begins with an invocation to Vasudeva. 

« Appendix, No. m. ’ Ibtd., No. 168. » Ib$d., No. 177. 
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mentions the famous Sahasralihga Talao. His claim to be a great 
champion of ^aiva cults, therefore, rests on the chronicles only. 

Kumarapala may have championed Jainism, but he did not neglect 
the cause of Saivism. He built a Siva temple at Anandapura" (modern 
Vadnagar), repaired the temple of Somanatha,^ and granted villages to the 
temples of Samiddhesvara and Udalesvara in Chitor" and Udayapur^ 
(Gwalior) respectively. 

The last of the Caulukyas, Bhima II, also seems to be a great 
worshipper of Somanatha. He built the Somesvara mandapa called 
Meghadhvani^ (m front of or adjoining the Somanatha temple ), donated 
villages for the maintenance of Bhlmesvara and Lllesvara temples*^ and for 
others built by his queen and vassals. 

Rulers of the branch line, from \lsaladeva to Sarahgadeva, were ail 
followers of Siva, though the last was also inclined towards Krsna- worship.' 

But, besides the Caulukya kings, feudatories as well as citizens 
actively patronized Saivism. In Kathiawar Somanatha was not the only 
Saiva temple. Five others temples of Siva were built by Tripurantaka 
in A. D. 1287 during the reign of Sarangadeva.^ They were situated 
to the north of the temple of Somesvara, close to the old Ghatikalaya, 
and called (l) Malhanesvara, after Tripurantaka’s mother IMalhana; 
(2) Umesvara; (3) Urnesvara; (4) Tripurantakesvara and (5) Ramesvara 
after Tripurantaka and his wife. “The temples were surrounded by a 
wall and an arch adorned the principal entry into the enclosure, which 
had to be made on the north side, as the great temple of Somesvara lay 
to the south and east and to the west, the sea.”® While in the centre 
of the town stood the temples of Sri Bauiesvara and Sri Naghanesvara.'® 

Another important religious centre seems to be Talaja (Talajha), in 
south-eastern Kathiawar. Here no less than six temples of various Hindu 
and Jama deities existed in the 13th century, to which a grant of land 
was made by INIehara king Jagamalla in the reign of Bhima IL“ Four of 
these, (l) Suisaresvara, (2) Sohinesvara, (3) Caiindesvara, and Prthividevl- 
svara seem to be ^aiva. 

Further up, in northern Gujarat, besides the temple of Mulesvara at 
Mandali and of Thakkura ]\Iahadeva at Sunak, feudatories of Bhima II, 
Virama, son of Lunapasaka, built the temple of Viramesvara at Ghusadi, 


1 Ibid,, No. 200. 
* lhid.,'^0 196. 
’ See below, 
w Ibid., No. 236 


2 Ibtd., No. 202. 

5 Ibid,, No. 228. 

® Ibid., No. 244, verse 40. 
“ Ibid., No, 212. 


s Ibid,, No. 184. 
® Ibid, No. 211 
9 Ibid,, p. 276. 
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Rana Lunapasaka himself built the temples of Salakhanesvara aud 
Analesvara at Salakhanapura; while BhTma*s wife, SumaladevI, built a 
temple called Sumalesvara/ 

In southern Gujarat a ^iva temple stood at Sarnal, which was 
patronised by the Paramara STyaka in the 10th century.® Three centuries 
later the temple of Uttaresvara was repaired at Mahimsaka, near Ahmada- 
bad in the time of Vlsaladeva^ ; while further south, this king himself built 
and restored the temple of Vaidyanatha at Dabhoi,^ near Baroda. 

Saivism of this period, according to the chronicles, embraced many 
aspects that we now know of. Lmga-worship, of course, was the most 
popular. The famous shrine of Somanatha had no image but a linga^ 
while the building of Sahasralihga talao at Anhilvada is another indication 
of its popularity. But many other forms of gods and goddesses connected 
with Siva were common as well. Hemacandra, for instance, mentions 
that Jayasiihha had built 108 temples of the goddess Candi and others on 
the bank of the lake.^ 

Epigraphs do not enlighten us much. The names of temples, very 
often, are after the name of the builder,® a tendency which, so far as the 
epigraphical evidence from Gujarat is concerned, seems to be peculiar to 
this period, but outside Gujarat it is found as early as the 4th century A.D J 
These, therefore, do not tell us anything about the nature of the deity. 
But probably it was the linga^ which was enshrined in these temples. 
The kings usually are called worshippers of Amhikapati and Bhavampati 
which are synonyms of ^iva. 

It was, perhaps, either the manner of worshipping the Imga, according 
to the rules of various Saiva sects, which we meet with now, or the 
particular aspect of ^iva they emphasized, that really differentiated the 
various forms of Saivism, the cult image being the same in all sects. 


* Ibid,, Nos. 219, 224, 226. a No. 263. 

8 Ibid , No. 232. * Ibid., No. 233. 

® Dvydiraya, XV, 118. The Sarasvati Parana mentions all the 108 goddesses, 
and adds the following temples: NakuHsa, Mahasena. Mahakala, Kapales^ra etc. 
See Dave, o, c., p. 290. 

® Cf. above, p. 121. 

’ Cf. the names of the images Upamite^ara and Kapilesvara, after the teachers 
XJpamita and Kapila, in the Mathura Pillar Ins. of Candragupta II. El., XXI, 
pp. 8-9, 8 Cf, Bhandarkar, p, 4, 
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Existence of the Pasupata ( or LakulTsa ) sect in Kathiawar is 

„ ^ implied by the Prabhas Patan Inscription of 

Pasupata Sect , " _ _ i , 

the time of Kumarapala and its continuance 

there by the Cintra Prasasti of Sarangadeva.“ According to one way 

of interpreting the text® of the first record, it may be said that the cult 

of Pasupata spread, through the efforts of Ganda Brhaspati, to Gujarat, 

from Benares, through Kanauj and ]Malw*a, and was established at 

Somanatha under Ganda himself. 

The other interpretation^ would suggest that the temple of Somanatha 
was a home of the Pasupata sect before Ganda visited it. But the temple 
(and also perhaps the cult) had fallen into disuse and ruin, so Ganda came 
to Somanatha to protect it. This interpretation is supported by the 
Cintra Prasasti, which traces the origin of the sect at Karohana in Lata 
(S. Gujarat).® 

The inscription does not give sufficient indication to decide whether 
the Pasupata sect was allied to the worshippers of LakulTsa or not, though 
Ganda himself is compared to Nakullsa:® whereas there is no evidence 
that the shrme of Somanatha had any other image but lihga. As 


^ BPSI., p. 186. Its chief , Ganda Brhaspati, according to the inscription, 
started from Benares (where Nandisvara, a gana of Siva, was born and worshipped 
Pasapali ) and after preaching Pas'upata worship in Dhara, Malava and Kanyakiibja 
came to Jayasimha in Gujarat, who gave him the greatest respect. And when he 
entreated Kumarapala to repair the temple of Somanatha, the king agreed and 
appointed him head priest of the temple, 

2 Appendix t No. 244. 

^ The expression **with a view to make the kings adopt the cult of ** line 7, 

BPS/., p. 186. 

* Based on the texi that “Ganda wanted to protect the abode of Pasupata'’..., 
and ‘‘he found Somanatha’s temple in a dilapidated condition and requested 
Kumarapala to repair it,” lines 7 and 11. ® B/ , I, p 281. 

® Bhandarkar equated the Lakuli^ sect with Pasupatas ; and he places the origin 
of the sect in about 1st century A. D. See ASIAR,, 1906-7. p. 1S9, JBBRAS., 
Vol. XXII, p, 151 and EL, XXI, pp, 4-8. According to Rao, Elcnicnts of 
Hindu Iconography, I i p. 17, the Lakulisa sect was first known as Pasupata, but 
later as Lakulisa Pasupata. He pushes back the antiquity of the sect to the 7th 
century, and gives a useful summary of the philosophy and subdivisions of the sect. 

“ Unless it was a Lthgodbhavamurti as at Kansan. This w'ould also support 
the statement of a Muslim chronicler, Habi Bu-3 Siyar, (Elliot, IV p 181) that the 
Ghazni army obtained the idol whose name was IJit. 

The above discussion is undertaken under the presumption that the mention of 
Lakuli^ implies the existence of cult-image of that deity as known in iconography. 
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a matter of fact Uhga pratistha is actually mentioned by the Cintra 
Praksti.^ 

Further evidence of the Pasupata sect is given by the Mangrol 
Inscription® which records the building of a temple called Sahajigesvara, 
and is signed by “ Pra the great Pasupatacharya. Unfortunately, the 
inscription tells us nothing about the temple itself, from which it can be said 
that the khage it contained was that of Lakulik. 

Under the circumstances, it is best to say that a sect of Pasupatas 
existed m Kathiawar, and perhaps in Northern Gujarat also®, in the 12th 
and 13th centuries A. D, 

No sculptures of Lakullsa have so far been published or reported 
from Gujarat or Kathiawar. But they have been found in abundance from 
Rajputana and elsewhere, — ^all however of the mediaeval period.^ Of the 
early period only two sculptures have been noticed till now, — the first®, a 
standing figure, really a statue, carved on a pilaster which bears the 
Gupta inscription cited above and belonging to the 4th century A. D., the 
second a sculpture in the Dumar Lena cave at Ellora.® 


Another ^aiva sect was Amarddaka,*^ whose followers were called 
Amarddakasantana. Amarddaka is a name of 
Amarddaka Sect Bhairava (meaning one who kills bad persons)® 

who is a form of ^iva himself.® But it appears from the names 
of the acaryas mentioned — Mahesvaracarya and ^ivadevacarya, and 
also from the fact that Bhairava is not mentioned among the deities 
worshipped by the Pasupatas, that this sect is not connected with Pasupata 
worship.^® It is worth noting that this inscription throws important light 


But it is not improbable that the cult-image was a Unga only, which was however 
worshipped under the name of Lakulisa or Pasupati. 

1 Appendix^ No. 244, ® Appendix, No. 181. 

8 Perhaps the temple and matha at Mandali built by Mularaja had also come 
under the Pasupata sect, as the ending rdsi of the head priest Vedagarbharasi, a test 
suggested by Bhandarkar, o. c,, p. 188, would show. See lhid„ No, 217. 

^ See ASIAR,, 1906-07, pp. 184-88. ® See El., XXI, p. 8. 

6 ASWI , Vol. V. pi. 37 fig, 1. 

^ In the introduction to this inscription Biihler spelt the word with a single 
■ d *, though the text gives double, * d \ 

® Rao., o c., 11, i, p. 176. 

I 

® Siva Parana regards him as a full form of Siva. Ibtd, 

Ibid., pp. 20-30; though to a lay Hindu, Pasupatas, Bhairava worshippers, 
etc. are all one. 
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on the forms of Bhairava. Perhaps he was worshipped under this name, 
Amarddaka, which though known, is not found among the sculptures at 
Ellora nor anywhere m South India.’ 

The inscription does not give any clue as to whether the sect was 
founded in Kathiawar or elsewhere. But two other inscriptions® from 
outside Gujarat mention Amardaka as a ilrtha where, it appears, the sect 
was first started. Unfortunately they supply no details to identify 
the place.® 

Another sect connected with Saivism is mentioned by an Abu 
inscription of the reign of BiiTma II/ It is called 
apa ect Capala or CapalT5'a after the Capaliya gotra of 

Tapasa, who belonged to the Nutana meet ha in Avanti, and later became 
the head of Candikasrama there. From that place, its priests migrated to 
Kanakhaia® in Achalgadh, hit. Abu, where they built and repaired Siva 
temples known as Kotesvara, Atulanatha, Sulapani, and Kanakhala Sambhu/ 

Three points may be noted as to the nature of this sect: — 

(1) It might have been a branch of the Pasupata sect of Ujjair, as 
the names of the majority of its acaryas end in * rasi 'J 

( 2 ) A woman also could be the head of the matha, for the inscription 
mentions one Yagesvarl, pupil of Maunirasi and the teacher of Durvasarasi.* 

(3) It might have also been a branch of the Lakulik sect, as a figure 
of Lakullk IS sculptured on the gateway of one of the ancient temples found 
in the vicinity of Acalesvara.® 


^ The evidence is not exhaustive, being based on Rao, o.c., who does not 
give a single figure of Bhairava under Amarddaka, 

® Ranad Ins.. El,, I, p. 352 and Rajor Ins. of Mathanadeva, III, p, 264. 

8 Cf. Saletore. Ancient Karnataka, Vol. I., p. 391, where an attempt is made 
to identify the Amartaka Matha, From the discussion it would appear that Lakulisa 
sects existed in Karnataka in the 10th century. Hut, in the present state of our 
knowledge, it is not possible to fix the birth-place of these Lakuli^ sects. 

* Appendix, No 213, 

« Represented perhaps by the modern hamlet of Uria, where there are ruins of 
very old temples, See Raj, Gaz., Vol. Ill-i, p. 296. 

* Remains of these temples might be found among the ruins strewn about the 
modern temple of Acalesvara. See Ibid., and ASIWC,, 1906-'07, p. 28 and also 
for 1900-01. 

' E.g. Vakalaraa, Jyestarasi...Kedararasi. Ibid. 

« Ibid. Cf. Saletore, 1. c. where the sage Durvasas is mentioned as a spiritual 
founder of a Saiva ( Lakuli^ ) sect. ® Ses ASZIVC., 1906*'07, p. 28. 
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Temples to Ganesa exclusively are rarely found in Nothern India, 
^ ^ though his sculptures are met with in almost all 

temples. When, therefore, an inscription of 
Jayasimha refers to a temple of BhattarikadevI together with that of 
Vmayaka (a name of Ganesa),^ it is of great consequence for the history of 
the cult in Northern India. It is possible, as the editor says, that the 
temple referred to is the ruined temple now existing,^ on the southern side 
of which there is a shrine which contains a broken image of Ganesa. 
The name of the goddess Bhattarika means nothing iconographically. 

Another inscription^ also refers to a temple of Ganesa under the name 
Ganesvara. It records that Vastupala built a mandapa of the temple of 
Ganesvara in the village of Ganuli. Though the place is not identified, 
the find-place* suggests the existence of Ganek cult in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar in the 12th century A. D.* 

Archaeology confirms the testimony of chroniclers and the records of 
inscriptions. It has shown a vast and close distribution of ^iva temples in 
the Saraswatl valley, the home of the Caulukyas, and also in Kathiawar, 
even from a partial exploration of the country.® Also it has given 
insight (though not much, because of the difficulty of identifying the 
figures in the absence of descriptions and photographs) into the nature of 
^aivism. Briefly, linga was the cult image, but ^iva was known in many 
forms. Unfortunately no evidence has been secured for LakuE^ worship 
except from Karvan. And though no temple of Ganesa and a few only of 
Devis have been discovered, their sculptures have shown their widespread 
influence among the people. What is now required is to take up the clue 
given by epigraphs, and search for the temples mentioned by them at 
Somnath, Talaja and elsewhere. 


There are no clear indications for the prevalence of Vaisnavism in 
Vaisnavism Gujarat-Kathiawar, prior to the Gupta contact 

in the 4-5th century A. D. What has been said 
before in the introduction to ^aivism should be borne in mind. With 


1 Appendtx, No. 177. 

3 Between Gala and Dudapura. 8 miles (or 4 east) of Dhragadhara, Kathiawar. 
At present there exists only the hall and the outer entrance x 6'4'' and on the 
south the shrine mentioned above. 

* Appendix, No. 224, * As suggested by the previous inscription. 

It should be noted that though the shrines of Gane^ may be very common in 
South India, as Rao, o. c , I, i. p. 47 says, still he has not cited any shrine of Gane^ 
thatisolder than the nth or 12th century A. D. The earliest seems to be the 
N^ta Ga^pati, Hoysale^ara temple, Halebidu. lhid„ pi. XVI. 

* See above p. 132. 
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definite evidence of the existence of Visnu cult at Nagari, Besnagar and 
Nanaghat, it is, perhaps, sheer ill-luck and partly apathy on our part 
that Kathiawar, which Pauranically was the second home of Krsna, has 
so far not provided us wnth evidence of Visnu or Krsna- cult. 

Be that as it may, at about the end of the ancient period, the existence 
or the introduction (?) of the Visnu-worship in Kathiawar is proved by the 
mention of a temple of Cakrapani at Girmagara in Skandagupta’s inscrip- 
tion, while its prevalence in southern Gujarat, at about the same time, 
may be sought for in the titles ‘Parama Bhagavata' and ^ Parama 
Vaisnavd* of the Traikutakas. 

Its subsequent history in southern Gujarat is pessimistic. None of 
the rulers of the three successive dynasties after the Traikutakas even 
calls himself a ^Parama Bliagavata though allusions to the avataras 
or stories of Visnu are found in the eulogistic portions of their inscriptions. 
But this may be a conventional usage, often bodily borrowed from some 
illustrious predecessors, and not a true index to the religious susceptibilities 
of the kings or even of the writers of these records. 

With the Calukyas, Varaha and Nrsimha avataras, and stories of Krsna 
and Puranas, were popular as shown by their inscriptions and monuments 
in Karnataka. But the brief duration of their rule, and the comparative 
absence of materials to excavate caves or build temples in southern 
Gujarat after the Karnataka fashion, were perhaps the reasons why these 
Visnu forms did not get a footing in Gujarat. 

Identical may be the case with that of the Rastrakuta Vaisnavism 
and its effect on Gujarat. Their seal however has a figure of GarudaS 
which usually symbolises Visnu cult. But in some cases it has 
a figure of devl and so many other symbols®, that it can only be said that 
the cult was strongly tinged with that of ^iva. 

The evidence from Kathiawar is also scanty. Only one of the 
rulers of Valabhi, Dhruvasena II, seems to be a Vaisnava, as he calls 
himself a Parama Bliagavata , But some important information is 
casually given by an inscription of the Ser^pati Simhaditya.® It tells us 
that Krsna lived in Dwarka, and at that period, c. 600 A. D., Dwarka was 
the capital of the western coast of Kathiawar. Now this is the first and 
perhaps the only early epigraphical reference to Krsnas Dwarka and its 
supposed survival upto the 7th century. 

Excluding the Varaha temple at Kadvar, which, as said before, seems 
to continue the Gupta tradition,* and the holy places at Junagarh, 

^ See above p. 182 ^ Ibid. 

® Appendix, No. 250 * Above p. 137. 
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Damodara-i^t^«4^ etc., (which might date back to the Gupta period or to 
the 16th century when Narasimha Mehta greatly popularised the 
Krsnapuja), no archaeological evidence has yet come forth to throw light 
on the early mediaeval Vaisnavism. 

For Vaisnavism in mediaeval Gujarat, chroniclers have not much to 
say. None of the Caulukyas built a temple of Visnu in the spirit in which 
he built temples to ^iva. Hemacandra, no doubt, says that Jayasimha built 
a temple containing the ten avataras of Visnu on the banks of the 
Sahasralinga Talao.* This, however, shows nothing but the eclecticism of 
the period, and the fact that Visnu worship did exist. But the contrast 
it affords is evident. 

Epigraphic evidence fully confirms this view. So far, only one 
inscription has been found which refers to a Visnu temple exclusively, 
while another refers to a Visnu temple along with diva’s. Reference to 
Vi^u avataraSi however, is quite common. According to the former, the 
Dohad inscription of the time of Jayasimha and Kumarapala^, a mantri 
appointed by Jayasimha at Dadhipadra (modern Dohad) built a temple of 
Goga Narayana. To this some further donation was made in the time 
of Kumarapala. Besides this, there is a reference to two temples of 
Rupanarayana and Ballalanarayana.® All the three seem to be local 
names of Visnu as Narayam, or of the composite forms of Surya and Visnu, 
as suggested above^ An indirect reference to a Visnu temple is made by 
^ridhara’s Deva-Patan Prasasti.* Here we are told that one ^ridhara 
built a temple called Rohiqisvami containing the images of Kesava and 
others.® The name of the temple suggests that it was dedicated to 
Balabhadra, brother of Krsna and the husband of Rohini. 

Existence of Krsna cult is indicated by the Anavada stone 
inscription of Sarangadeva of (V). S. 1348.'^ From it, it appears that the 
cult was perhaps spread by Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda. For the inscription 
quotes the opening stanza of the work mentioned and records gifts 
etc. for the worship, offering and theatricals in honour of Krsna.® 

Here then we have important evidence of the rise (?) of Krsna worship 
in Gujarat, and of Gujarat’s connection with the outer world, for Jayadeva 

‘ Dvyairaya, XV, iloka 119. » Appendix, No. 173 and 182. 

» Appendix, No. 235. * Above pp, 162-64. * Appendix, No. 215. 

® I do not see how the editors get two temples. I interpret the broken line 
no. 34 : Rohimsvdmindmnd Kesavddayah, as mentioned above, 

’ Appendix, No. 245 A, 

* Also the name of Sarangadeva himself reminds us of Kma’s famous bow, 
Saranga. 
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flourished under King Laksmanasena of Bengal in the last quaiter of the 
12th century. 

Comparative silence of contemporary literature and scanty epigraph ic 
references to Yisnu temples are borne out by the monumental survey. 
Exclusive Visnu shrines are few, though figures of Visnu and his avatar as 
are found m Surya and Siva temples. 

On the forms of Visnu, particularly Krsna, archaeology has not thrown 
much light, excepting such forms as Traiiok\’amohana, which seem to be 
peculiar to Gujarat. Familiarity only with the tvro famous episodes from 
Krsna’s life, — the KalTyamardana and the Govardhanoddharana, — is evinced 
by the ceilings at ]Mt. Abu, Manod, Somnath and Mangrol. 

The edicts of Asoka on the way to ^It. Girnar furnish us with the 
earliest evidence of the existence of Buddhism 
“ in Kathiawar. It might have been promulgated 

there, as in Southern Gujarat (Aparanta), the Nagarjunakonda inscriptions 
tell us,^ by the Buddhists of Ceylon (Simhaladvipa). The name of one of these 
Buddhists, according to Asoka’s edicts^ from other places, and the DTpavamsa* 
and Mahavamsa,^ was Dharmaraksita. 

Besides Junagarh, other places where the Buddhists, seem to have 
colonised were Tala j a and Sana, w’here caves and sanctuaries of the early 
type survive.^ The character of these monuments suggests that this 
Buddhism was of early Hmayana type (as it must be, for Mahayana 
developed later). 

No direct evidence of its continuance here is available after Asoka. 
But it would appear that during the Indo-Greek occupation of Kathiawar 
and Southern Gujarat or during the Ksaharata regime, the rehgion 
flourished in the whole of Western India. For a number of Buddhists 
from this region contributed to the excavation of caves at Kanheri, Karli, 
Junnar and Nasik. Among these donors we have to note the work of 
two brothers Buddhamitra and Buddharaksita. They lived in Bhrgu- 
kaccha, having gone there from Lanka (Ceylon), and were the sons of 
Assamasa (Asvasarma?), perhaps a Vai^a dealer m horses. That is 
their father and they were not originally Buddhists. But Asvasarman’s 
sons, on being converted to Buddhism, donated a two-celled cave 
at Junnar.® 

1 El., XX. p 22 (Ins F ) * Fifth Edict. 

® Ch XVI and VIII respectively. * See above pp. 51-53. 

® ASWL, IV, p. 96, No 19, Liiders Ltst No, 1169; El., X, App., p, 133. 
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This solitary instance indicates in no uncertain degree the strength 
of Buddhism in southern Gujarat and of its contacts with the outer world. 

How long the Buddhists were a force in these parts cannot be 
ascertained now. Very little archaeological or other evidence of their 
settlements can be had from the Ksatrapa and Gupta periods (c. 100 
A. D.-475 A. D.) 

But we know from the inscriptions of the kings of Valabhl and the 
accounts of the Chinese travellers Hiuen Tsiang and I— Tsing that both 
Hinayana and Mahayana flourished there for about 250 years (c. 520 
A. D,-770 A. D.) 

How did these branches of Buddhism which seemed to be obsolete in 
the preceding age suddenly spring up at Valabhi in the 6th century A. D. ? 
Correlation of the hitherto unused epigraphical evidence and the testimony 
of the Chinese travellers seem to provide an explanation of Buddhism’s 
resurgence and nature at Valabhi. When Hiuen Tsiang visited Western 
India, everywhere he found monasteries and followers of the Hinayana 
Sammatlya and Mahayana Sthavira Schools. The former was more 
powerful. In Sind it had hundreds of monasteries and 10000 followers, in 
Cutch 80 monasteries and 5000 followers, and in Valabhi about 100 
monasteries and 6000 followers.^ The Sthavira School was stronger in a 
few places like Broach and Junagarh.® I-Tsing® amply confirms Hiuen 
Tsiang’s testimony. He says that the Arya Sammatlya Nikaya was 
most flourishing in Lata (Southern Gujarat) and Sindhu (Sind), 

The Sammatlya School, though as old as the 3rd century B. C., is 
believed to have come into prominence in the 5th century A. D., and 
established itself in Malwa.^ From here it spread to the west, and 
there revived with necessary modification (?) the Buddhism of Asoka’s 
time. The tenets of this school are not detailed by the travellers, but 
since Hiuen Tsiang calls it the Hinayana Sammatlya School and I-Tsing 
as Arya Sammatlya Nikaya, it would seem that its tenets were not 
fundamentally different from those of the school described by the Katha 
Vaithu, the fifth book of the Abhidhamma Pitaka* This work, though 
composed originally in the 3rd century B. C., is dated in its present form 
in the 5th century A. D., approximately contemporary with the rise and 
spread of the Sammatlyas in Western India.^ 

^ Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, p. 266; Watters, Yuan 
Chwang, II, p. 246. 

* Beal, o. c., pp, 260 and 269 respectively; Watters, o. c,, pp. 241 and 248 

respectively, ® Records of the Buddhist Religion, p. XXIV, 

* Dutt, History of the Spread of Buddhism and Buddhist Schools, 
pp, 296'-302« 
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The Sammatiyas held “ that an arhat, already in possession of Nirvana, 
can fall away; that there is an ‘intermediate state’ (antarbhava) ; regard- 
ing the karman, that while there is a merit in giving, there is also a merit 
accruing to the giver by the use which a monk makes of the objects given ; 
that even the declaration of non-killing etc., is a moral act ; that a piidgala^ 
a sort of body or soul, which was permanent, existed.” The last was the 
most important tenent of the Sammatiya school, and for it they were 
violently condemned by all other Buddhist Schools. For this view went 
against the very basic principle, Ksanikavada, of Buddhism. 

The epigraphical evidence corroborates to a certain extent the 
accounts of the travellers, whereas the true archaeological evidence, in its 
present state, is contradictory. According to the Valabhi inscriptions 
“Queen” Dudda, cousin of King Dhruvasena I (A. D. 519-549) laid, 
perhaps, the temporal foundation of Buddhism by erecting a vihdra in or 
near Valabhi. Subsequently other viharas were built by different persons 
or by the kings themselves. Of these the copperplates give the following 
names ; — 

1. DSdda Vihara (A.D. 519-49). 

2. Acarya Bhadanta Buddhadasa Vihara (Do). 

3. Mimma near Bhattaraka’s (A.D. 554-569). 

4. Bappapada Vihara of Acarya Bhadanta Sthiramati. 

5. Yaksasura Vihara for nuns-in Dudda’s (A. D. 599-614). 

6. A Vihara in Virhsakata by SHaditya I (Do.) 

7. Gohaka Vihara in Dudc^s (A.D. 627-42). 

8. Purnabhatla’s Vihara near Yaksasura for nuns (Do). 

9. Skandabhatta’s Vihara in Yodhavaka village (A.D. 642-89). 

10. Vimalagupta Vihara in Sthiramati’s (A.D. 659-89). 

Dudda’s Vihara was very large, as it is often called a Vihdra 
mandala, and, as mentioned above, many of the 'viharas, were located in 
it. Irrespective of the number of viharas, the epigraphs show that from 
King Dhruvasena I onwards, every Valabhi king upto STladitya VII 
(c. 770 A.D.) actively patronised Buddhism. 

These viharas were built, as the inscriptions tell us, for three things : — 

(1) To lodge the Buddhist Sangha which gathered together from 
different quarters, and consisted of Bhiksus who practised the 18 Nikayas. 

(2) For the worship of the Buddha image. 

(3) For the installation and maintenance (of a library) of books. 


^ Encyclopaedia of UeligioH and Ethtcs, 11, pp. 168-169. 
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The reference to the Bhiksus who practised the 18 Nikayas would 
imply some Hinayana school, most probably the Sammatlya, whereas the 
mention of the Buddha figure would ordinarily suggest the existence of 
Mahayanists, unless the Hinayanists at this period also worshipped the 
Buddha image. The latter alternative seems to be probable, because, 
though the excavations conducted by Father Heras at Vala did not bring 
to light any Buddhist sculptures, still the numerous finds of such figures 
from Brahmanabad, Mirpurkhas and other sites m Sind prove that in this 
province where the Sammatiyas numbered in thousands, the Buddha figure 
was worshipped. At Valabhl, therefore, the Hinayanists might have been 
worshipping the Buddha. 

If this interpretation be not accepted then the epigraphical references 
may be taken to refer to the Buddhist Sangha in general, a section of which 
was Mahayanist and worshipped the Buddha. That Mahayana was also 
prevalent at Valabhl is suggested by Hiuen Tsiang who tells us that 
Sthiramati, a famous pandit of Nalanda had built a vihara at Valabhl. 
This is confirmed by the epigraphs. It is possible that this intellectual 
contact might have been responsible for the growth of Mahayana at 
Valabhl. Its nature may be the same as practised by the Sthavira School, 
for followers of this school were found by Hiuen Tsiang in Junagarh. 

The reference to a library or libraries and the existence of so many 
viharas would also imply an establishment, something like a university, to 
which an explicit reference is made by I-Tsing.^ He compares Valabhl 
with Nalanda, and from his account it would appear that the courses of 
study at both the universities were more or less identical. ( Valabhl 
might have laid greater emphasis on the study of Hinayana doctrines than 
those of the Mahayana). For the students who had passed a couple of 
years at these universities became famous for their knowledge. 

Though Valabhl was a receiving centre of Hinayana and Mahayana 
Buddhism, it should have been a radiating centre as well. Its thousands 
of monks and nuns should have influenced the culture of the sixth and the 
post-sixth-century Gujarat and Kathiawar. Little evidence now survives 
to show that it did. 

Buddhism disappeared from Valabhl in the 8th century, and perhaps 
a couple of decades before from Sind, when the Arabs occupied the latter 
and destroyed the former. But in other parts of Western India it lingered 
on for a few centuries more, in Lata at least till the 10th and in Konkan 
till the 12th century. 


^ 0,c.,p. 177. 
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For the history of Buddhism [in Lata there is not much information. 
But a few references, epigraphical and others, prove bej'ond doubt that it did 
flourish in some part of Lata. No hint whatsoever as to the prevalence 
of Buddhism can be had'in the inscriptions of the Traikutakas, Kataccuris, 
Gurj jaras and Calukyas ; nor from those of the Rastrakutas during their 
first 100 years rule in Lata. But we are suddenly apprised of the existence 
of the religion when two solitary records of Dantivarma and Dhruva^ 
give preference to the salutation to Buddha over the usual Rastrakuto 
ones to Brahma, Visnu and others, and grant villages to the Mahavihara 
built by Kampilya Muni at Kamp^lya-^F?'^^a, (for the worship of Buddha 
and maintenance etc. of Buddhist Bhiksus,_who had come from Sind 
{SmdhM’Visayaf and who belonged to the Aryasangha), at the request of 
Bhiksu Sthiramati, in A.D. 857 and 8S4 A.D. respectively. 

From the geographical information contained in both the inscriptions, 
It would appear that the vihara was situated somewhere near Surat,® and 
not in U. P. as previously thought.'* 

The nature of the Buddhist School at Kampilya is perhaps explained 
by the terms ‘ Aryasangha ’ and ‘ Sindhuvisayasri Bhiksusangha. * These 
may refer to the Arya SammatTya Nikaya, which, as said before on the 
testimony of the Chinese travellers, flourished in Lata. 

When did Jainism spread to Gujarat-Kathiawar ? The Jama Sutras 
and later literature would tell us that it had 
Jainism spread there from a remote antiquity, for the 

scene of the Renunciation of Neminatha, the 21st Tirthankara, was laid in 
Kathiawar.® For the present there is no archaeological evidence to 
substantiate this statement. 

It is possible that the first wave of Jainism passed over Gujarat- 
Kathiawar when Bhadrabahu went to the south in the 4th century 
B. C. Definite evidence of its existence, however, in these parts is 
available from the Ksatrapa period only. It consists primarily in the use 
of a Jaina technical term, ‘ KevaUjnaiia ’ etc. by an inscription of Jayada- 
man’s grandson,” which was found in a cave at Junagarh. 


^ Appendix Nos 51 and 53. 

® Ibid., p 75, line 53. The editor of the inscription has missed this fact. 

® As already pointed out by Dr. Altekar, Ibtd . p. 64, 

* Bhandarkar, El., VI, p. 285. 

8 See Sankalia, * The Great Renunciation of Neminatha *, / H Q., June 1940. 
® Appendix^ No. 10. 
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Confirmation of this interpretation comes from archaeological finds. 
The symbols^ carved in the Bawa Pyara caves at Junagarh seem to be 
Jaina, indicating that its occupants once were Jainas. Existence of 
similar early settlements in other parts of Kathiawar is attested by Jaina 
sculptures at Dhank.® 

Of the condition of Jainism during the early mediaeval period in any of 
the sub-divisions of Gujarat, there is a little epigraphical evidence, but none 
archaeological. Two Gurjjara kings, Jayabhatta and Dadda, bear the titles 
Yitaraga and Prakantaraga respectively. These terms, which are almost 
exclusively applied to Jaina Tirthankaras, may have been bestowed upon 
or adoped by the kings themselves, because they patronised Jaina religion, 
though their own creed was that of Surya. If this interpretation of the 
kings* hirudas is correct, we may expect a small Jaina community in 
and around Broach, which in Jaina literature is famous for its attachment 
to Jainism from very early times. 

No archaeological information is available of the prevalence of Jainism 
under the Gujarat Calukyas . But, from very early times, Digarhbara J ainism 
was prevalent in Karnataka.® And it was patronised in the 7th and 8th 
centuries by the Calukyas of Badami, (Pulakesin II, Vijayaditya and 
Vikramaditya II).* It got much encouragement under the Rasteakutas, 
Dantivarman, Govinda III, and Amoghavarsa in the 8th and the 9th centu- 
ries. During the reign of the first of these kings, Samantabhadra preached 
Digarhbara Jainism far and wide in Malwa, Magadha, Sind etc.® It was 
perhaps through his efforts that it spread to Lata, probably after 
Dantivarman overran it in the first half of the 8th century.® Evidence of 
its existence in the 9th century at Nagasanka, (mod. Navasari?), is vouched 
for by a Rastrakuta copperplate of A.D. 821.^ It mentions a Jaina temple 
(Caitydlayaiana), monastery, (vasahikd^ not vasatika as transcribed) and 
Senasangha, a branch of the Mulasangha. Now the latter constitutes the 


* See above pp. 47-48. Ihid,, p. 166. 

« From the time of Bhadrabaha who is placed before the Christian era. See 
Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, II, p, 431, 

■* Bhandarkar, Early History of the Deccan, (1928), p. 102. 

El , III, pp. 186. 199 first cited by Pathak. •Bhartrhan and Kumarila; 
JBBRAS . XVHI, p. 213 and Fleet in BG.. I. ii. p. 407. See also Rice, Kanarese 
Literature, p. 26, 

« It may have spread there in the 7th, under the caukyas, but the probability 
is in favour of the Rasfrakutas. 

Surat Plates of Kvkkataja Suvarnavarsha, El., XXI, pp. 136 and 144, 
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main Digambara church.^ This Digambara Jainism seems to have been 
ousted by theSvetambara, between probably the 1 1th and the 1 3th' centuries. 
For the present Jama temple of Parsvanatha® is said to be Svetambara, 
built by V'astupala in the 13th century/ 

Of considerable consequence, however, is the reference to a Jaina 
temple and monastery. With its temple of the sun and these Jaina 
edifices, Navasari of the 8th and 9th centuries must be a beehive of 
religious activities. In the absence of monuments and iiteraiy^ notices, the 
epigraphs but convey a faint idea of this religious centre of southern Gujarat. 

Though Valabhi is traditionally known to be the home of Jainism in 
early mediaeval times,' after its shifting from ^lagadha, the Valabhi 
inscriptions are absolutely silent about it. This non-confirmation by 
epigraphical evidence, let alone archaeological, is really surprising.® Among 
the latter material are a few images.' 

Svetambara Jainism, of which Gujarat became the greatest centre in 
the Caulukya period^ was brought into prominence by Haribhadra in the 
8th century. He lived at Citrakuta, (mod. Chitor), in Rajputana. He was 
followed by a series of teachers.^ Prevalence of Jainism in Rajputana and 
Northern Gujarat is also indicated by the Jaina temple in the 10th century 
at Jodhpur built by Vidagdharaja, a Rastrakuta king of the Hastikundi 
family, and by the tradition that Vanaraja, the founder of the Capa 
(Cavada) family, was brought up by a Jaina Sun. 

However, it was under Hemacandra, that not only did Jainism gain a 
foothold in Gujarat, but became a state religion for some time. Hotv this 


^ 'Encyclopaedia of Eeligton and EthicSt Vol. VII, p 474, first cited by 
Altekar, EL. XXI. p. 136. 

2 During its ascendancy in Northern Gujarat under Hemacandra. 

8 E. G..Vn. p. 564. 

* Altekar, o, c , p. 136, His authority is local tradition which is recorded in 
the Gazetteer. 

« Particularly in the 5th century A.D. It was here that the Svetambara canons 
were collected and published according to a tradition cited by Shah, Jainism in 
Northern India, p. 73 from Premi Nathuram, Darsanasdra of Dovasun, Bombay 
1918, p. 31, and Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 15. Farqnhar, o. c., p 162-63, 
places this event in the VII century. 

6 Out of more than eighty copperplates, not one refers to a Sahgba or some 
Jaina religious order, Jaina images etc., as some of them do to Buddhist viharas, 
sanghas and images 

^ See Appendix K, pp. 


8 See Winternitz, o. c., II, p. 482. 
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happened may be briefly gathered from its greatest preacher, Hemacandra. 
He notes in his Dvyasraya that none of the earlier kings was really 
enthusiastic about the Jaina faith/ Occasionally they might have given 
their blessings to it or built a temple to its Jinas, but that can in no way be 
construed to mean that the king was a Jaina. Indeed, Jayasirhha, according 
to Hemacandra, worshipped Neminatha on his way back to Anhilvada from 
Somnath,* and also built a ^caitya" to Mahaivira at Sidhpur.® But this 
only shows, if true, that Jainism was gaining ground in Gujarat. Under 
Kumrapala, not only did it secure the royal patronage, but made itself felt 
throughout the length and breadth of Gujarat. Hemacandra convinced 
the king of the ethical soundness of non-killing — one of the main tenets of 
Jainism. Thereupon Kumarapala proclaimed the famous Amarighosmai 
the order prohibiting killing of any animal in his reign.^ And to this day, 
due principally to this order passed 800 years ago, Gujarat is still mainly 
“vegetarian”. Jaina temples etc. were built as a matter of course.* 

From this pedestal Jainism fell under Ajayapala. Never did it regain 
that status under the succeeding kings, though it gained an amount of 
success and prosperity not known before under the Vaghela ministers 
Vastui^la and Tejahpala. 

Epigraphs, found so far, point to the same conclusion. Except the one 
inscription of Kumarapala from Jalor® (Jodhpur state), none of the others of 
his, or of the dynasty, refers to the building of a Jaina caitya or even a grant 
to one. Other inscriptions of Kumarapala, as stated above, relate to ^iva 
temples, a fact which must be remembered in estimating the state patronage 
gained by Jainism. It may not be so much as the Jaina chronicles claim 
to be. The inscription, above mentioned, says that Kumarapala, being 
enlightened by the preachings of Hemacandra built a vihara of Parsvanatha, 
called *Kumara vihara’, at Kancanagiri in Jabalipura. 

Besides this solitary reference, however, there are inscriptions of 
Kumarapala’s time’ which refer to the prohibition of animal slaughter. 


^ But this must be said to the credit of these Hugs that they never came in 
the way of Jainism* For, otherwise the famous Vimalavasahi at Abu could never 
have been built by Vimala, the minister of Bhima I, 

* Dvyasraya, XV, slokas 69-75. « Ibid., sloka 16* ^ Ibid., XX, sloka 34. 

According to the Kumarapala Prabandha, p. 201, the order was proclaimed in 
Karnataka. Konkana, rdsira of Kira, Jalandhara, Sapadalaksa, Mewar, Dvipa and in 
all countries under the suzerainty of Kumarapala. Of these, evidence of the order 
having been proclaimed in Rajputana is afforded by the inscriptions discussed below. 

* These are not mentioned here, but a number of them are attributed to 

Kumarapala. ® Appendix, No. 189. ’ ibid.. No. 190, 
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But these show that in the beginnin;? (cf. the Kiradu ins. of V, S. 1209, of 
the early period of Kumarapala’s reign), prohibition of killing did not 
extend to all the days in a month, but only to the 8th, llth, and 14th of 
each fortnight.^ 

Jainism, however, did flourish under Jaina ministers and other rich 
merchants. But here too the inscriptions discovered till now are mostly 
of Vastupala and Tejahpala, and very few of other merchants or citizens, 
a fact which forces the conclusion that Jainism was confined to a few rich 
ministers and comparatively to a larger mass of people — but on the whole 
to a small portion of the population. 

From these stray inscriptions we learn that a temple of \'ardhamanes- 
vara existed at Talaja f of Sumatinatha, the 5th Jaina, (perhaps at Amaraii, 
on the Dadhimati in Suraslra ?)^ and of Parsvanatha at Cambay. 

The Jainism that flourished under the Caulukya kings of Gujarat was 
Svetambara, though Digambara Jainism also did exist. According to 
Ktrtikaumudi , the number of followers of the former was 12,100, 
whereas that of the latter amounted to 1 100 only. Often a discussion took 
place between the acar^as of these sections of Jainism, as each was trying 
to secure® royal favour. The Digambara section was represented by the 
acaryas from Karnataka^ which was its stronghold even in the llth 
century, as it was in the 9th“. But the Svetambara sect had already 

^ Or it is probable that formerly on these days, Astaml, Ekadasi and Caturdasi 
— particularly on the last — sacrifice of animals was allowed, they being sacred to 
Visnu or Siva. And the inscription now refers even to the prohibition on these 
days, which was not ordered, but, as the inscription says, " the significance and 
virtue of non-killing were explained to all the people, ” 

This interpretation is also supported by KBPC,, VII, sloka 618 which states 
that Kumarapala stopped tilling of animals even in the Navaratri festival, 

2 Appendix, 212. * No,242. * No. 247. ® Intro., p, XVI. 

® It is interesting to note the ‘agreement’ which the disputants were to observe 
on the defeat of either of them, "If the Svetambaras were vanquished, they should 
adopt the views and practices of the Digambaras; but if the Digambaras were 
beaten, they should leave the country.'’ PBC , p, 101. This shows clearly that the 
Svetambaras were anxious to drive out the Digambaras, while the latter were keen 
on converting the opponents^ 

7 Merutunga, PBC., pp. 97-104, gives a detailed description of the controversy 
between Hemacandra, Devasuri and other famous Svetambara dchdryas on one side 
and Kumudacandra, the Digambara exponent, from Karnataka. The latter lost 
because he was, as the Queen-mother Mayanalladevi said, "a man utterly 
unacquainted with the usages of society”, advocating that women and those who 
wore clothes could not attain salvation. * See above p. 234. 
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established itself, if not succeeded in becoming a state religion, and so the 
Digambara was always worsted in discussion. Nevertheless it had a few 
followers, as stated before. 

The predominance of the ^vetambara over the Digambara is also 
shown by the absence of any epigraphs of the latter, and the small number 
of its temples in Gujarat. Further insight into ^vetambara and Digambara 
Jainism can best be had, when details can be gathered and some illustrated 
from the existing temples. 

The distribution of Jaina temples in Gujarat and Kathiawar sufficiently 
corroborates the testimony of chronicles. 

What was the ritual in ancient, early mediaeval and mediaeval 
Ritual Brahmanic, Buddhist and Jaina temples ? Did it 

have a special form, as it now has in some of the 
Vaisnava temples of the Vallabha sect, for instance ? Neither the Gujarat 
inscriptions nor the inscriptions of its neighbours supply any detailed 
information on the subject. 

In the two cases in which a grant is made to a temple in the early 
mediaeval inscriptions of Kathiawar^ and Lata,® one is for the worship of a 
goddess, the other for that of Surya. But in both the cases it is for Gandha^ 

Dhiipa, Puspa^ Dipa, Taila, MdId*USmna) That is (every 

morning) the idol was to be first bathed (in water), then dressed, and 
anointed with sandal-wood paste and other scents and decorated with 
garlands and dress. Afterwards incense was to be burnt before it, and 
then worshipped with rice, Kumkum etc. 

This seems to be the general form of worship, common to the temples 
of all the Indian religions. For two centuries later a Rastrakula grant 
from Lata mentions the very same particulars for the worship of a Buddha 
idol®, whereas an identical ritual was followed by the Buddhists at Valabhi*. 

The details did not vary in the Caulukyan period, though the quality of 
the naaterials used did, for it depended upon the devotee’s purse. For the 
manner in which Jayasimha worshipped Somanatha and Neminatha was 
identical,® only the jewels and (nch) clothes he used made the difference. 

The Brahmanic as well as the Jaina inscriptions of the period which 
r^er to temples do not give more details. One inscription, however, refers 


‘ Appendix, No. 59 and 118; also similar for Mahadeva worship. Ibid.^ No. 106. 
® lUd., No. 29. ® Ibid,, No. 51. 

^ Ibid., Nos. 72, 73 , 78, 93 , 96. 100, 101, 103. 114, 121, 129. 

Hemacandra, Dvyakraya, XV, slokas 42-44 and 78 respectively. 


5 
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to the theatricals to be performed in the honour of Krsna. This may 
imply the Lilas^ acts performed by Krsna at Gokul and Vrndavan, some of 
which are incorporated into several darsanas by the Vallabha sect temples. 

The ritual thus consisted in bathing the idol, then it was anointed, (as it 
is done in some temples now-a-days), with sandal-paste and other scents, and 
dressed with clothes, and then worshipped with a naivedya which consisted 
of Aksat (red-coloured rice), Kumhum^ fruits, (and at times sweets), flowers, 
and sandalpaste, followed by an drti (ceremonial waving of a lamp in 
front of the image), m v/hich camphor and other kinds of incenses are put. 


Outside Gujarat, the earliest references to temples and details of 
worship are to be found so far in the Gupta period. And here too the 
details mentioned are almost ideniicai" v/ith those specified in early Gujarat 
records. However, one additional fact occurring m a Gupta record may 
be noticed. An inscription of Kumaragupta’s reign tells us that the 
image of Siva was carried in a procession.” This fact reminds us of a 
similar practice all over So:ith India even today.* 

But the mam form of •s.vorship, it would appear, lias continued to be 
the same all over India throughout these centuries, except m some sectarian 
temples where modification is made by adding other details. 


Maintanance of Temples 


In the maintenance of temples, a striicmg contrast is noticed between 
the early mediaeval and mediaeval period 
Gujarat. The few grants :n the former are made 
by kings to temples which seem to be private; they do not mention in 
detail how the temple was maintained. Similar is the case with temples of 
the mediaeval period which were either built by kings or to which grant of 
an entire village was made by them. 


But those temples which were built by private enterprise were 
maintained from a special tax on the public, and sometimes even the royal 
custom-house had to pay some share of its revenue to the temple. Thus, 
for instance, Mangrol^ Timana® (Bhavanagar) and Cintra (praksti)® 
inscriptions, give minute details of taxes which were levied on custom and 
gambling houses, and on different professions; of voluntary contributions by 


^ Gadhwa Stone Ins (A.D. W-eS', C/J , III, p. 268; and another of AD. 
436, E/,. X. p. 70-72. 

a £/., X. p. 70-72. 

® I do not know if it is prevalent in Northern India, except, at Puri in Orissa. 
In Gujarat it is not. 

* Appendtx, No. 181. ' Ibid , No. 212. ® Ibid., No. 244. 
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shopkeepers and merchants ; of the salary of temple-boys {batukas), priests 
and others for the maintenance and working of the temple of Sahajigesvara 
Somanatha, Krsna and others* 

That this practice was also observed in the case of Jaina temples is 
evident from inscriptions at Mt. Abu^ and the Cambay inscription of 
Ramadeva^ They also mention the share of different Jaina familes in the 
maintenance of temple- worship as well as taxes to be paid in money and in 
kind by the inhabitants* 

Another way in which the religious tendency of the king and people 
expressed itself was the observance of certain 
Auspicious Occasions auspicious, to make grants on which 

to Brahmanas or to perform certain acts was considered meritorious. A 
study of the epigraphic material from Gujarat tends to show a gradual 
development in this practice. 

No Valabhi grant as a rule is made on a special occasion, either a 
solar or a lunar eclipse, for instance, though an eclipse might have taken 
place when the grant was made on a purnima or an amavasya for 
there are instances of this nature. But in none it is specified. On the 
contrary it would appear that any tifhi of the month was chosen.® 

A similar practice is noticed in the Traikutaka, Kataccuri, Gurjjara 
and Calukya records. But it should be mentioned that all the Gurjjara 
grants except one, and two of the Calukya grants, are announced on either a 
purpima or an amavasya. 

The Rastrakutas, however, show a strong predilection for auspicious 
occasions. Fifteen out of about twenty land-grants are made on such 
occasions. Two on a Suryagrahana, two on a Candragrahana, one on 
Mahakarttiki, four on Mahavaisakhi, three on Uttarayana Sariikrati and 
two on the Pattabandhotsava. Some of these occasions are called 
mahaparva, mahotsava or parva. 

A similar religiosity is exhibited by the Caulukyas of the main line. 
More than half of their grants are made on auspicious occasions. Among 
these, besides the grahanas, we come across Aksayatrtlya, Yugadi, 
Vyatipataparva, Karttika-ekadasi or-udyapana-parva DIpotsava-dina and 
Sivaratri; whereas a grant of VTsaladeva mentions the Sraddhadinas 
and Srdddhas and every amdvdsyd on which Brahmanas were to be fed. 


^ Ihid., No. 218 and 220. 2 247. 

® It would be interesting, however, to find out the preference for a particular 
iithi or tithis. 
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Due to Jaina influence, the 8th, 11th, and 14th of each fortnight, 
had come to acquire a religious significance. 

Some of these and other occasions are also mentioned by Hemacandra. 
He refers incidentally to Svarnapattabandha, Ahani or Amala-ekadasi, 
Indra, Bali, Grlsma, Dola, and DipaiihR-Mahoisavas. 

To this day all these parvas^ are observed m Gujarat and elsewhere in 
India. Even in Bombay an eclipse is still observed as a religious occasion, 
a large number of Hindu inhabitants of the city fast, bathe in the sea and 
give gifts to Brahmanas and the poor.^ So also the Uttarayana Saihkranti*. 
The full-moon day of any month is regarded as auspicious and festive in 
Guajrat, because people can enjoy the moonlight on that day. Bui among 
these the full-moon days in Asvin and Karttika (October-November and 
November-December) are liked more, because perhaps it is on these days 
that the sky is very clear. A number of functions, particularly the Garba 
dance, are held then. No special significance is attached to the Vaisakhi 
ipurnima) in Gujarat, so far as I know. But Buddhists even today regard 
it as auspicious, Karttika-ekadasi or Udyapanaparva is still a sacred 
occasion, when according to some, Visiiu is supposed to wake up from 
his slumber, according to others he is married to the Tulsi plant (who in a 
former life was the wife of the demon Jalandhara.)* 

DTpotsavI, now called DiwalT, was observed then, as now, in Gujarat on 
the last day of Asvin and the first of Karttika (October-November).* 
At present, as Underhill has well analysed, it consists of (i) the worship of 
wealth; (li) the celebration of Visnu’s victory over Naraka, a demon; 
(iii) LaksmI worship; (iv) the celebration of Visnu’s victory over Bah and 
(v) the expression of brotherly and sisterly affection. From a comparison 
of the description of the modern and the 12th century Dipotsavis, it appears 
that many of the features, noted by Underhill and found to exist even now 
among the Gujaratis in Bombay, seem to be of a later growth, brought 
about by subsequent contacts with the Deccanis. 

1 It means, as pointed out by Abbott, The Keys of Power, ‘a ‘knot^ 
or ‘juncture’, and when applied to time 'indicates the presence of power.* He cites 
and explains a number of such parvas, p. 252 ff. 

® In this connection it is worth quoting the phrase, constantly heard in the 
streets, 'Ape dan chute gharan\ the eclipse will be over if you give in charity. 

® A new feature of this festival may be noted, the old and young, men and 
women, everywhere in Gujarat fly kites on this day, which falls on the 13th of 
January. 

^ A Gupta inscription places this event on the 13th of Karttika. For the 
discussion on the question see Patil, “Gupta Inscriptions and Puranic Tradition,” 
Bulletin Deccan College Research Institute, Vol. II. 

® Hemacandra, o. c., II, p, 106, and Timana Ins, of Bhima II, M., XI. p. 337, 


31 
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Aksaya Trtlya is regarded as the commencement of the Krtayuga, 
and religious ceremonies in honour of the dead are prescribed on that 
occasion as well as on YugMi.^ At present also it is regarded as a great 
festive occasion among Gujaratis and other Hindus of Bombay. Locally 
it is called Ahhad Trij, observed as a public holiday and considered a very 
auspicious day for performing marriages. Underhill® describes the different 
ways in which this festival is observed. The underlying idea nowj as 
before, is the appeasement of the spirits of the dead. 

Sivaratn® is the birthday of ^iva, and celebrated even now under the 
same name. It falls on the 14th of the dark-half of the month of 
Mdgha (January-February). 

The Grlsma, Dola, Indra, Bali and Svarnapattabandha-ma/io^savas 
do not seem to be current now. According to the commentator on the 
Dvydsraya\ the Grhmdi^mahotsava fell on a full moon day when children 
played with wooden swords and thereby got freed from the harassment by a 
RaksasI, called Dhundha. It is further explained as follows: — In the evening, 
thresholds were besmeared with cowdung, and they were protected with 
wooden swords by a few people who imitated children. Afterwards they 
were given gul (jaggery). This parva was observed by all the four castes. 

This festival is not mentioned by Underhill.'** It might have reference 
to some aspect of Holi, which falls on the full moon day of Phalgun. 

“The Dola was observed on the 14th of the bright half of C aitra. On 
this day Siva was supposed to sit in a swing. It was observed by all castes.’* 

It is now mainly a festival of the Vaisnavas of Vallabha Sarhpradaya 
when Child Krsna is put in a swing. It is observed on the IsL of the dark 
half of Phalgun (March- April). Underhill says that a swinging festival 
called Puspadola is now held m Orissa, in the same month as above®. 

Indramahotsava, we are told,’ began from the Svetastami of Asvin and 
ended with the purnimd. The object of celebrating it was to have plenty 
of grain. So on this day a high post was erected, on which was hung a 
flag of Indra®. 


^ Kielhorn, lA , XVIII, p 343, citing Dharmasindhu, p. 72. 

3 O. c., p. 64. 8 p g4 4 

® O. c.,p. 46. It is, however, referred to by Abbott, o.c., p. 197. ® O. c., p. 82. 

7 Dvyaiyaya, III, s'loka 8, commentary quoting Bhavisyat Purdna and 
Vardhamihtrasamhttd, 

• A Gupta inscription also mentions this festival but places it in the beginning 

of the rainy season, See Patil, o. c. 
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No such festival seems to be now obsen^ed in Gujarat, though festivities 
begin from the first of Asvin and end on the ninth, the whole period 
being called Navaratra. Perhaps the Govardhanamahotsava of the 
Bhagavat Parana, which is now observed by the Vaisnavas of Vallabha 
sect, usually at the end of Asvin, may be this Indramahotsava. For the 
Bhagavat says that it was originally an Indramahotsava, but was 
converted into a Govardhanamahotsava by Krsna. 

Balimahotsava was observed on the amavasya of Karttika and on the 
new-moon-day (of Margasirsa ?), when people dressed themselves 
handsomely and wished each other that the whole year should go well.^ 

Now-a-days good-wishes are exchanged on the 1st of Karttika and not 
on that of Margasirsa. Moreover the occasion is not known as Baiimahot- 
sava. If the commentator is right, we get some new information on the 
observance of the New Year Day in the 12th century Gujarat, though 
DIpalika, we are told by Hemacandra himself,* was exactly a fortnight 
from Asvayujya [hkvm-ptmima). 

The Svamapattabandha-mahotsava, mentioned by Hemacandra, seems 
to be the same as the Paltabandhotsava for which the two Rastrakuta kings 
Indra IIl^* and Govinda IV“ went to the Godavari, weighed themselves m 
gold and gave away hundreds of villages to Brahmanas in charity. It was 
an occasion on which, according to the commentator on the Dvyasraya* 
warriors were made heads, {i.e* commanders). In the case of the Rastrakuta 
kings, the performance of this ceremony may not signify their coronation, 
for they were already sovereigns, but increased power and prestige as, for 
instance, the performance of the Rajasuya did. 

Besides these Hindu festivals, the 8th, 11th and 14th of each fortnight 
had come to acquire a religious significance, for Kumarapala, under Jaina 
influence, had ordered complete prohibition of animal slaughter on these 
days. But Kumarapala was not alone in following this procedure for 
introducing ahimsa, Asoka, long before him, had forbidden the selling of 
fish on certain days of the year". Even today the 8th and 14th days 
of each fortnight are considered as parva kalas, as pointed out by 
Abbott®, as the 11th is. 

Epigraphically, then, the observance of many ‘ powers of the time ’ in 
the present day Gujarat can be traced back to the early mediaeval period, 

1 Dvyasraya, o. c,, Uoka 32, ® Dvyasraya, II, bloka 106 

s Appendix 56-51. ^ Dvyasmya, XU, iloka 115. 

^ See Hulzsch, CIL, I. Delhi Topra. 5th Edict, II. 11-12. pp. 126-128. 

® O. c., p. 251. 
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GUJARAT AND INDIAN CULTURE 

A study of Gujarat’s contribution to Indian culture or affinities 
with and differences of its culture from those of its neighbours 
anticipates a detailed and exhaustive cultural study of the whole of India 
or at least of its neighbours. Such a survey is beyond the scope of this 
work. An attempt may, however, be made to compare and contrast the 
outstanding features of Gujarat’s culture as revealed by our study with 
those of its neighbours which are already known or have come to light in 
our study. 

The political status of ^Gujarat’ did not materially differ from that 
of other feudatory provinces, as long as it was 
Admmiatration independent. But as soon as it assumed 

independence, the entire country, directly under the king’s rule, began to be 
called Gnx}}m-mandala or deka.^ The administrative machinery, — names ^ 
of territorial units and officers, — that was current during the Gupta 
period, persisted for a long time. But in many parts of India, as pointed out 
before, a similar machinery existed. To this, Gujarat or properly 
Valabhi contributed a few local names of territorial units’.® 

Everywhere in the mediaeval period but particularly in Gujarat the 
‘Gupta tradition’ begins to disappear. The units — Rdstra^ Ahdra^ BhuMi 
and even Visa^a, as well as the officers named after them, occur less and 
less, whereas Mandala and Mandalesvara® seem to acquire an increased 
popularity not only in Gujarat but also in the ‘countries’ around it. 


In the chapter on ‘Society* we saw three things. First, that in the 
ancient period nothing specific is mentioned 
* ^ about the Brahmanas; in the early mediaeval 

period grants to them become usual, whereas in the mediaeval period very 
few grants are made to Brahmanas, consequently details about them are 
also rare. Secondly, that right from the early mediaeval period Brahmanas 
of certain gotras and Vedic kdkhds were always in preponderance over 
those of the ^Igvedic sakhdi for instance. Thirdly, that certain Vaisya 
sub-castes, Pragvat, Modha etc. figure not only as commercial communities, 
but as communities capable of producing able administrators. 


See above p, 202. 


® See above 201. 


* Both these terms and their application are familiar to us, as Kautalya uses 
them extensively, but they seem to acquire a peculiar, say 'time’ connotation in the 
mediaeval period. 
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How far these features are reflected in the epigraphs of the neighbours 
of Gujarat remains to be investigated.' So far as I know, the epigraphs of 
the Gurjara Pratiharas, Haihayas, Candratreyas, and Gahadvalas, from 
Rajputana, C. L, C. P. and parts of U. P. or of the Calukyas, Rastrakutas, 
Western Calulcyas, ^ilaharas, and Yadavas from the Deccan and 
Karnataka, do not fully exhibit the first two features observed in Gujarat 
epigraphs. Among them grants to Brahmanas and temples are almost equal. 
What the proportion of Brahmanas of different Vedic sakhas and gotras 
was, cannot be said at present, nor is it possible to say definitely about the 
Vaisyas and their subcastes, ^ excepting, however, about the Lingayat sect 
which arose in the Deccan-Karnalaka during the Kalacchuri regime in the 
12th century. 

In the domain of religion, Gujarat, it would appear, neither gives us 
the earliest traces of any form of Brahmanism 
Religion forms taking a dynamic 

force as ^vetambara Jainism did. No doubt, in the mediaeval period is 
visible not only a catholic outlook in religious matters, but more or less 
of popularity of all the Brahmanic cults — Surya, Siva or Visnu. But here 
Gujarat offers nothing new. This popularity seems to be, as a survey 
of the archaeological evidence from the neighbouring countries would show, 
but a part and parcel of the general impetus all Brahmanic cults received 
during the early mediaeval and mediaeval period. 

Gujarat, thus, cannot tell us anything about the antiquity of the 
Sun-cult in India, which can be definitely traced back to the Gupta period, 
whereas representations of Surya are known from the first and second 
centuries B. C. Nor can it answer the question how' Sur^’a-cult became so 
popular in Gujarat in the Caulukya period. For at this period evidence of 
its popularity comes from all the neighbouring countries of Gujarat. 

Multan is known to be a great centre of Surya worship in the 7th century 
from the accounts of Hiuen Tsiang and Arab historians.® A temple of the 
Sun called Bhasvat existed in the 9th century*, perhaps at Dholpur," in Raj- 
putana; a temple of Indraditya at the village of Ghontavarsika (mod. Ghotarsi, 


1 Ganguly in the Paramaras of Malwa and Tripathi in the Gttrjara Prati- 
haras have mentioned some Brahmana gotras etc. but their treatment is not 
exhaustive. 

3 D. R. Bhandarkar in M,, LXI, pp. 41-55 and 61-72 has traced the evolution 
of Bengal Kayasthas. 

® Watters, o. c., II, p. 254.Sachau, AlheruhVs India, Vol. I. pp. 116-117, 121. 

* Dholpur stone Ins. of Cahamana Canda Mahasena, ZDMG», XL, pp. 38-42, 
first cited by Ray, DHNJ., II, p. 1058-9. 
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7 miles east of Partabgarh) in V. S. 999 (A.D. 942)/ which seems to have 
kept up the Dasapura (mod. Mandasor) tradition, at least going back 
to the 5th century. A Sun temple (Lolarka) is also mentioned in a grant 
of the Gahadvaias of Kanauj, dated A.D, 1177.^ In Bhinmal the existence 
of the cult has been proved both by archaeological and epigraphical 
evidence.^ The latter records that the temple of Jagatsvami was in a 
flourishing condition throughout from the 11th to the 13th century^ (A.D. 1060, 
'66, '83, 1206, '18, '49, '64, '78, '83, '86, '89), whereas earlier 
references carry it back to the 10th century. Remains of this temple 
have been found.* It faces the east, and consists of a shrine and a 
hall. The former has a pradaksinamarga^ as at Modhera and else- 
where. Other ruins of mediaeval Sun temples are reported from Ranpur,’ 
and Bamnera® both in the Jodhpur State; Vasa® in the Sirohi State; Satwas,^® 
Bharatpur state and Cutch.^* As the photos cited below could not be 
traced in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, no comparison could be 
instituted between these and Gujarat temples. No definite evidence of the 
Sun-cult in the shape of a Sun temple can be produced from the Deccan- 
Karnataka of the ancient and mediaeval periods,^® But solitary images of 
Surya, Navagrahas, and Astadikf^las are found in the caves at Badami, 
Ellora, and in the later temples of the Calukyas of Kalyani, 

Surya-cult may then be really very old, though admittedly of a 
different kind from that of the modern and mediaeval period, as it is vouched 
for by numerous Vedic hymns. 

The case of Saivism is not different. In the ancient or early mediaeval 
Gujarat we have not much evidence of its strength. But its various forms — 

1 Pratabgark stone Ins. El., XIV. p. 160-161 cited by Ihid„ p. 1060. Also 
I, p. 586. 

® Plate of Jayacandra, (V) S. 1233, El , IV, p. 128-29. 

» Inss from Bhinmal, EG., I, i, pp. 471-488. Nos. 1-16. 

^ Ihid.^ p. 471. Date not mentioned, but on palaeographical grounds only, 

« ASlWC., 1908, p. 37. 

® For description of its ruins see Ihid. From the mere description I am not 
inclined to compare it with that of Modhera. 

’ ASWC., 1908, p. 5 , photos 2981-84; and p. 58. 

« Ibid., 1905-6, p. 6, photos 2682-4; and p. 54. 

® Ibid., 1901-9, p 8, photos. 3249-50; p 52. 

Ibid,, 1921, p. 116-17., pi, xxxiii (b). 

ASWI., II, p, 214. and Ibid., 1905-6, p. 37. Photos 2610-13. 

1® The temple at Anamkond, Hyderabad State, was, according to the inscription 
(AJ3, U62'63) dedicated to Siva, Visnu, and Surya. 
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among which the Lakulisa form seems to be very popular, appear to have 
gathered strength in mediaeval Gujarat. 

But, at this period, even outside Gujarat, Lakulisa cult was strong 
and wide-spread. It had a great centre in Dahala, the modern Jubbulpore 
district in C. P., which was patronised by the Haihaya kings from the 
10 th century onwards.^ And it is of interest to note that one of the later 
inscriptions of the dynasty (of Narasimha A.D. 1155) mentions a 
Pasupata ascetic, Rudrarasi, of Lata lineage." He might have probably 
migrated from Karvan. Rai Bahadur Hiralal has also pointed ouP that 
the Sixty-four Yoginl ]\Iatha of Bheraghat, called the Goiilra iMatha, the 
first stronghold of the sect in Dahala, bad its branches in Cuddapa, 
Karnool, Gunjim and North Arcot districts in the IMadras Presidency 
as well as in Karnataka, as pointed out before.’^ 

In Mewar® the cult existed in the 7th and Sth centuries and since then 
it has continued to flourish. One of the Ekahngaji inscriptions (V. S. 1028, 
A. D. 971) mentions Ka^’arohana (Karvan).® Thus, more and more 
evidence comes forward which strengthens Karvan’s claim to be the first 
home of Lakulisa worship. When it began here, it is difficult to say 
now. It seem.s to be as old as Saivism. Bhandarkar traces it back to 
Kaniska’s time^ whereas lihga-aAi is now traced in the Mohsnjodaro finds. 
Here the reign of probabilities is wide where this sketch may stop. 

Archaeological evidence, so far available, has not supported the 
traditional antiquity of the Krsna-cult (apart from that of Visnu) in Gujarat 
Kathiawar. As a matter of fact it cannot be traced there earlier than the 
12th or 13th century.® But, outside Gujarat, it seems to be at least 7th 


* For reference to inscriptions see Ray., DHNL.ll, 762-3; Banerji, 
UASl . No. 16 

2 Bheraghat Ins., £/., II. p. 13, ® ABO/., 1927-28, p, 290 

* See above p. 225, n 3. 

^ Evidence of its exsitence in other paits of Rajputana is shown by the Harsha 
Stone Inscription of Cahamana Vigraharaja II, A D. 973 (V.S. 1030) which gives 
history of Pahcarthala (Lakulisa ’) sect, and refers to its doctrine El., II, p 122. 

6 /A.,XXV. p. 80. 

7 See Bhandarkar. JBBRAS., XXII. (1905), pp 166-67, also ASIAR., 
1906-7, p. 189. 

® Bhandarkar, /A., 1912, p. 29, f.n. 1, said that he knew of no Krsna image 
except one referred to in Harsauda Stone Ins. of Devapaladeva of Dhara, V. S. 1275. 
/A., XX, p. 312, line 14. But here the reference to Krsna image is casual only , along 
with it are mentioned Nakuli^, Gane^i and Ambika. 
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century old, for a definite reference is made to the installation of an idol of 
Krsna in a cave at Barabar Hill by the Maukhari king Anantavarman** 
Stories of Krsna were familiar since, at least, the first century B. C. as a 
play® of Bhasa (?) shows. They were definitely known to the Guptas®, 
while they were depicted in sculptures in the Kusana (?), Gupta, post- 
Gupta or pre-Pala, and Calukya periods, as evidence from Mathura,^ 
Mandor,® Bhitargaon,® Paharpur^ and Badami®~Pattadkal® shows. It 
is probable therefore that Krsna cult did exist before the 12th century, of 
which no evidence has yet come forward from Gujarat. 

Among Caulukya’s contemporaries, Visnu worship seems to be more 
popular with the Kacchapaghatas of Gwalior, Their kings, Devapala and 
Mahipala (c. A. D. 1093), built the famous Sasbahu temple of Visnu at 
Gwalior, called “Han” m the inscription.^® Before this we have evidence 
of a Visnu temple built by Mahendrapala (c. 813-90 A. D.) on the banks of 
the Saraswati in the Punjab;” while the Rastrakutas of Pathari in C. I., 
according to the Pathari Pillar Inscription of Parabala,^® seem to be 
followers of Visnu and the Gahadvalas of Kanauj claim to be the worship- 
pers of Krsija.^® 

From the mediaeval temples in Gujarat, Rajputana, C. I. and U. P,, 
Visnu worship can be traced back through the sculptures at Ellora (8th, 
9th centuries), Badami (6th century) to the Gupta cave temples in C. I, 
of the 5th century A. D. At this stage, the popularity of the cult is also 
evidenced by legends on both the Gupta and Traikutaka coins. This 
simultaneous reference seems to be independent of each other as there 
is no indication of borrowing either in their coins or inscriptions. And 
this perhaps points to the existence of a third or independent source for both. 


1 Cl I., HI, p, 222, line 2. 

® Balacaritam, ® Bhitari Ins. of Skandagupta, C//,, III p. 54, 1. 13, 

* See D. R, Sahani, ASf. AR., 1925-26, p. 183-84. 

* Ihid,, 1909-10, p. 98, pi xliv, b. ® See 1908-09, p. 5, pis, i-vii, 

^ See MASl,t No. 55, pis. xxvii, c, xxix, a, b, xxxvi, c. 

® Banerji, MASL, No, 25, pi. xxiv-v. 

^ CoQsens, Chalukyan AfchUectufe, pi. xlviii, 

Sasbahu Ins. of Mahipala, V. S, 1150; M., XV. pp. 33-46; also note 
the discovery of a Visnu temple at Gyaraspur, Gwalior State. An. Bib. Ind, 
Arch.t /935, pp. 34-36 

“ The undated Pehow Pra^sti, EL, I, pp. 242. El., IX, p. 248-56; 

KamauU Plates of Vijayacandra {V.) S. 1224, A.D. 1168, Ibid,, IV. p. 119, 
lines 18-19, 
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This source is perhaps the Heiiodorus inscription at Besnagar 
and the Nagari/ Ghasaundi,"' Nanaghat^, and Mathura’ mscnpiiors, 
which mention Vasudeva and Sankarsana. Between the last of these 
references and that of the Gupta period, there intervenes a gap of about four 
centuries, stiii in them Chanda finds the prevalence of Vaisnva cult. This 
view is not universally accepted. Here it may be said that the references 
only prove the antiquity of the seeds of the cult. For in form the latter must 
be different from that of the Gupta of the fifth century' or from still more 
elaborate form of the 10th century or of the present day. The term ‘*Visnu 
cult”, therefore, as it is understood now, is not strictly applicable to the pre- 
Christian forms (of Visnu) known as Narayana, Vasudeva, Sankarsana and 
Bhagavata.^ 

Buddhism gradually became extinct and disappeared by the 10th 
century. But this happened at least a couple of centuries later than, 
perhaps, in Rajpulana, Central India or the Central Provinces. In the 
Konkan- Deccan it seems to have survived till about the 13th century as 
it did in Eastern India. 

Jainism (Svetambara) which might have been dormant before in 
Gujarat not only spread there far and wide in the mediaevel period, but 
broke its borders and spread to IMalwa, Rajputana and beyond. Similar 
but a little earlier religious movements were Tantrism in Bihar and 
Bengal, which spread to Nepal and Tibet, whereas, in Karnataka, it was 
first Djgambara Jainism and then the Lingayat cult. 

For the history of literature of ancient period (apart from epigraphicai) 
^ we have at present no material. Its nature 

cannot be guessed, though the Rudradaman’s 
inscription at Junagarh suggests that Sanskrit was known and perhaps 
understood by a large number of people. 

The same is the case with the early mediaeval period. But here it 
is possible that the Council at ValabhT which collected and published Jaina 
texts in the 5th-6th century gave a great impetus to the Prakrit religious 
literature in Kathiawar and Northern Gujarat.* Similar results might have 
followed from the Digambara Jama movement under the Rastrakutas in 
Southern Gujarat. 

^ Chanda. MAS/., No. 5. 1920. p 152, ^ No. 4 p. 119. 

® E/.. XXII, pp. 196-205. 

* Ibid.t No. 5. p. 164. Luder*s List, No. 6 Burgess. Blura Cave Temples, 
{ASWl , V), p. 60. * Chanda, o.c . p. 169-171. 

® For the name Visnu is, perhaps, signihcantly absent. 

^ On* of such works of the period is Kuvalayamuld, of the 7th-8th century ^ 
written in Prakrit at Jalor (Jabalipura), Rajputana It is being published at Patan. 


32 
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In the late mediaeval period we witness a strong literary fervour in 
Northern Gujarat. It appears sudden, but it was born of the patient work 
of the Jaina priests in their cloisters, called apasaro (Skt. Upasraya), and 
nurtured by the patronage of Jayasirhha and Kumarapala. Soon it spread 
to other classes also, with the result that Gujarat was enriched with a vast 
quantity of literature— religious and secular— written in Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Apabhramk and Old Gujarati. Much of it is even now treasured in Jaina 
Bhandars. Brief contents of the palm-leaf Mss. from Patan Bhandars are 
recently published.^ From this a brief survey of the different branches of 
Caulukyan literature— Grammar, Drama, Poetry, Poetics, Logic, Philosophy, 
Vedanta, History and Literature proper^ is here given with a view to 
knowing the position of Gujarat in the then contemporary literature. 

Some nine Mss. on Grammar, written in Sanskrit, have turned up. 
Among them one is of V. S. 1080, called Buddhisagara^, composed at 
Jabalipura (Jalor in Rajputana). But until this or others are published 
Hemacandra will remain the foremost and one of the earliest writers on 
Grammar. He wrote both in Prakrit and Sanskrit. His best known 
work in the former is ^abddnusdsana. In it may be traced the links 
between the modern and old Gujarati and Apabhramsa of the llth-12th 
century. His Dvyasraya is both a grammar ( part in Sanskrit and part in 
Prakrit) and history of the Caulukyavarhsa till Kumaraj^la. 

Among the Mss. of Dramas may be noted six Mss. of the dramas of 
Vatsaraja, the minister of Paramardideva of Kalanjar (A.D. 1165-1203).^ 
They might show, when published, the intimate contact Gujarat had with 
contemporary literature. Some of the remaining Mss. are Jaina, and written 
in Sanskrit. Of these Hammtramardana^ by Jayasimha and Mohaparajaya^ 
(primarily didactic) by YakhE»la are of historical importance. 

Of the Mss. on Poems in Sanskrit, Udayastindankaiha, which has 
already been published,’ seems to be the most important. For it is a work 
written by Soddhala, who was a resident of Latadesa, giving useful 
information on contemporary history and literature. 

‘ Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Jain Bhandars at Pattan, GOS. 
LXXVI, Baroda, 1937, 

® Winternitz, History of Indian Literature ^ II, pp. 503-14, 519-21, 537, 545 
and 567 classified the material then known to him into Prahandhast Kathdt Kdvya^ 
Kosa and Didactic works; whereas Munshi, Gujardta and Its Literature^ 1935, has 
discussed the material available to him differently; see pp. 36-47, 48-73, 83-111, 

® Descriptive Catalogue, o. c., p. 55. ^ Ibid,, p, 59. 

These are published in G05., Nos. 9.and 10. Ibid., No. 11 , 
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]\Iss. cn Poetics, some of which are published, all belong to the 
mediaeval Gujarat. When they will be properly studied, some ligiit may 
be thrown on Gujarat’s contribution to this branch of literature. 

A number of ^Iss. on Log>c, Philosophy, Vedanta etc. have been 
discovered. But, except some of Hemacandra’s, Yogasasira or Adhyaimo- 
panisad, for instance, which were previously known, none other is published. 
We have, therefore, to content ourselves with the v.sw expressed above. 
At present, however, w^e have to note the existence among these Mss. of 
a copy of Tattvasa-^igraha^ by Santaraksita together with a commentary 
on it, called PaTijikdi by Kamalaslia and Tarkahhdsdt works composed 
at Nalanda and Rajagaddala in Eastern India. Tills testifies not only 
to the influence Nalanda exerted upon its distant contemporary countries, 
but also to the interest Gujarat took in philosophical works produced on 
the other side of India. 

hiss, of purely historical value .nciude some on Kumarapala ; others — 
Vasanlavildsa^ Sukriakallolim, Vastupdla Tejahpdla-prasasU,' These 
as well as those already published — Kirtikaicmudi of Somesvara, 
Pmbaiidhacinidmani, Vicdtasrenit Therdvali etc. by Merutuhga, await 
a critical and exhaustive study. 

From the purely literary' point of view, however, the recovery of a 
few Mss. of Apabhramsa literature and poems or properly folk-song? 
in old Gujarati — Ja/nbusvdmi and Revaniagiri Rasas, for instance, 
is important. When these will be studied, it will be possible to take back 
the history of Gujarati language and literature at least by three centuries.® 

This brief review shows that no means exist today to ascertain 
Gujarat’s contribution to Indian literature in the ancient, and to some 
extent, in the early mediaeval period. 

In the subsequent period we notme the birth {^) of vernacular and a 
great increase in the output of Prakrit as well as Sanskrit literature. But 
Gujarat was not the only country w’here such literary movements w^ere 
born. Tartrism — Buddhist as well Sakta — ^had produced a similar 
movement in Bengal and Bihar, a century or two earlier than in Gujarat, 
whereas in Rajputana and Mahva, the movement was almost coeval with 
that in Gujarat. What the mutual repurcussions were, let apart the 
question who the borrower was, is too early to say for w^ant of exhaustive 
research. But the echo of Vaisnava (Krsnaite) movement in Bengal is 
recorded in a Gujarat inscription^; whereas nearer home Malwa of Bhoja, 

* The original was found at jaisalmer. 3 All of these are published. 

® There are a few Mss. on Erotics, Art, Architecture etc. ‘ See above p. 228^ 
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as Merutunga tells us\ was the first to inspire the Gujarat kings to 
patronise culture, but later Gujarat became the model for its neighbours. 


The coins and inscriptions of Gujarat, at any period, are neither rich in 


Epigraphy and 
Numismatics 


variety, quality or quantity as to compare them 
with those of Gujarat’s neighbours. Excluding the 
ancient and early mediaeval period when it was 


mostly ruled by outsiders or their feudatories, even in the mediaeval period, 
excepting a few Prasastis and a solitary com of Siddharaja Jayasimha 


from U. P., there is nothing to place against the epigraphs and gold coins 


of the Haihayas and the Candratreyas, for instance. 


In Fine Arts we have no materials for the earlier periods to compare with 
Fine Arts those of other parts of India. Kathiawar caves 

p have not yielded anything like the cave paintings 

cu p ure Bagh, Badami, Ajanta, Ellora, Aurangabad, or 

Sittanvasal in the far south. But in the late mediaeval period paintings on 
Jaina and Hindu Mss. — ^palm-leaves, paper, and textiles — may be compared, 
not in their treatment and style, which appears crude, but m the originality 
of their motive with those on Tantric Mss. from Nepal and Tibet which 
copied Magadha. Some of them-mostly Jama-are of the early 13th 
century (A.D. 1237-38®), others of the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries, 
indicating the Caulukyan origin of the art and its subsequent development. 


Gujarat sculpture, in any of its sub-branches discussed previously®, does 
not afford that variety which we notice in countries adjacent to it, right 
from the ancient to the mediaeval period. But whatever has survived of 
the Caulukyan Gujarat is not inferior to the contemporary Paramara, 
Haihaya, Candella or even Pala art (which, owing to Tantric influence, is 
unusually rich) in northern India and Calukya or Hoysala in Karnataka in 
delicacy and minuteness of carving ; whereas a few figures of the Trailokya- 
mohana form of Visnu^ and of the composite aspect of Surya seem, in 


‘ See in PSC., particularly **Bhoja-Bhima-^m6Aa:«^i/tir*’. 

® See Descriptive Catalogue of Mss,, LXXVI, pi ii. The most representative 
collection is given by Nawab in his Jaina Citrakalpadruma, Ahmedabad 1936. 
According to him there are a few such Mss. pis, III and IV) of the 12th 

century also. For later studies see the works of N.C. Mehta, Studies in Indian 
Painting, 1926 ; Norman Brown, The Story of Kalaka, 1933 ; M. R. Majumdar’s 
articles in the Journal of the Bombay University, and Ajit Ghosh “Development of 
Jaina Painting” in Art, As,, 1928, pp. 187-202, 272-282. 

® See above p. 116 if. 

* An earlier stage in the development of this form of Visnu seems to be the 
figure (c. 500 A, D.), recently found from Rajgir. See An. Bib, Ind, Arch., 7934 
p. fi. pi, ii b. 
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our present state of knowledge, to be unique and may be regarded as 
Gujarat’s contribution to Indian sculpture and iconography. 


Gujarat architecture of the earner period cannot boast of the vastness 

^ , of the cave architecture of Wester:: India, cr of 

Architecture . , 

tne grar.ueur and oeauty oi tne structufai 

buildings of Central India ^at Br-?irhut and SanchO, and a little south at 

Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. But in :ts contemporary cave arch tecture. 

the two pillars m Uparkot caves at Junagarh are perhaps unique m style 

and decoration. 


In the later period Gujarat dues not stand back. Xot only does it 
march along with its neighbours but et elves us own style of arcb.tectuie 
from the traditional which is here called Cauluk^-an. Tnis will be evident 
from a little detaded consideration of the temple arciiiteclure of its 
neighbours. 

Cutch was connected culturally and polit cally wuh both Xoitliern 

_ , _ , Gujarat and Kathiawar from very ea:lv times/ 

Cutch Tenples 

But definite evidence of this can be had only 
m the Caulukyan period. Mularaja look shelter in the for: of Kanthakot 
in eastern Cutch, while under Bhima I and his successors Cutch formed 
a province [ma7idala) of the Caulukyan empire. Traces of this contact 
are found in a few temples that have been reported froin Cutch , 

At Bhadres\ar cr ancient Bhadravatl, the jaina temple, called Vasa: 
or temple of Jagacevasah, as Burgess says, maybe as early as the ICth 
century A, D., of the time of Jagadat'a, a wealthy merchant cf BliaJre- 
svara(?).^ It has been several times repaired and reconstructed, but the 
general plan^ resembles that of other Jaina temples at Abn, Tarmga, 
Saroira in Gujarat. The kikkaras, perphaps, are carefully repaired, 
but stiJ they seem to be after the old style wnich resembled the 
Cauluky'an. So also the janghas (wails) cf the shrine with tlieir recesses, 
and mouldings recall the similar style ot Gujarat temples. These, as 
Burgess has already noted, are pernaps the eldest of ali.‘ 

The old Saiva temple at Kheda or Kera, about 13 miles south of 
Ehuj, is assigned to tre end of the 10th century by Burgess/ but appears 
to be later. Anyhovr a peculiar ii langular decoration, consisting of eight 
small triangles, formed by ccrf/ya-window ornament, receding and becoming 


* Cf . for instance, the four Aadhau inscripnons of Rudradanan I, FI. , XVI. p. ] 9. 
‘ AKK., p. 20G-7. For earner traditional history of the temple bee Ibid. 

^ , pi. Iviii. * For o* her details, see /&u/ .'iiul pis ivn, and iix-x. 

- p. 212, pi. Ixu. 
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smaller as they rise on each face of the sikhara^ differentiates this temple 
from those of the Caulukyan. 

The Sun temple at Kotai/ (c. 10th century), draws our attention by 
the peculiar construction of the roof of its mandapa^ which is not found in 
Gujarat. “The aisles are covered by a sort of groins, like the side-aisles in 
some chaitya caves; the nave is roofed the same way as at the Ambarnath 
temple — the central area being covered with massive slabs hollowed out 
in the centre, in which a pendentive has been inserted. Outside it has a 
slanting roof divided into four sections of slightly different heights, that 
next to the spire being the highest, and the remote end the lowest; each 
section is terminated by neatly carved gable end.^*’ The kikhara^ however, 
is like those of Gujarat temples. 

Of its sculptures may be noted the rampant lions carved in wall- 
recesses. These are not common in Gujarat, but are found in the 
Navalakha temple, Gumli, indicating a closer contact between Cutch and 
Western Kathiawar.® 


Temples, contemporary with the Caulukyan, have been reported from 
Eajputana. Unfortunately, photographs of these 
cited by the Reports^ could not be traced m the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, hence they have been merely noted here. 


Rajputana Temples 


The temple of KameOTara at Anwa,‘ Sojat Dist. Jodhpur State, is 
dated in the 9th century A. D, The sikhara and the wall mouldings 
resemble those of the Caululyan in some degrees. The catVya-window 
ornament, however, here, is very delicately carved in a scroll fashion.' 


The temple at Kiradu, Jodhpur State, is called Rudramala,' and is 
said to be much akin to the Rudramala at Sidhpur. Another temple at 
the same place' has the full course of basement mouldings : graspati or 
Urtimuha, Baja-akva-^nd-naratharas, indicating that the temple, when 
complete, must be of a large size. 

At Jalor ( Jal^lipura ) there is said to be a temple of Kumarapala*, 
while at Abu, the temple of Madhusudana is placed in the 11th century®. 


> Ibid., p. 214. pi, Wv. 2 Burgess, Ibid. 

’ It also indicates perhaps the origin of the ^dilla motif at Gmnli. 

‘ 4SWC., 1908-9. Photono.323 7. 

* This is compared with a similar triangular representation on the sikhara of 
a temple at Keda (Kera) in Cutch. ASWI., 11, pi. Mi. 

« A WC., 1916. p. 67. 1 ZWd.. 1907, p. 41. 

* ASIWC., Photos no, 3268-72. 

* Ibid,, 1906-7, p. 26. Photos No. 2764-3. V, S. 1150. 
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These places lay within the influence of the Caulukyan power, and it 
would be interesting to see, when the photographs can be had, whether 
the Caulukyas introduced their own style in these temples or followed 
the local style. 

At Gw’alior, in the Gwalior Residency in Eastern Rajputana, there 
are temples of the Kacchapaghata dynasty built in the 11th century. 
The temple of Sas-Bahu (really Padmanabha) -was constructed by the 
kings Devapala and Mahlpala between 1075-1100 A. D.^ Unfortunately 
its sikhara is destroyed, but the remains indicate that it was at least a 
two storied building. As Burgess has pointed out, the Rudramal at 
Sidhpur might have been like this.' 


At Nagda the ceilings of the dome of the Sasu and Bahu temples,® 
recall the ceilings at Abu, as well as those at Sunak, Sandera and others in 
style of decoration, while the pillars^ in the Bahu temple, in their decoration 
of the base, shaft, and capital -brackets, resemble those of Gujarat. 
Unfortunately the sikhara s are partly destroyed, that of Sasu completely.® 


The contemporary Paramara temples at Udayapiir,® Un,~ Nemwar*’ 
and !Makla” in Mahva, Central India, show two 
distinct influences as far as their style of the 
sikhara is concerned but they differ at the same time from the purely 
Caulukyan style of Guiarat. 


Paramara Temples, Malwa 


^ The Sasu Bahu Temple Iqs. of Mahip^la ZA., XV, p, 33, first cited by Ray, 
DHNI., II, p 826 ; also Fergusson, Ind. and East, Arch , 11. p. 137. 

See above p. 93, n. 7. 

^ Le ‘Bon, Les' Monuments ^ figs. 112, 113, 114 and 118 Description also in 
Fergusson, o c , II, pp 148-9. * Ibid. 

® Fergusson is inclined to place toe Sasu temple in the 14th century and that 
of Bahu a little later But there is no reason why they should not be at least two 
centuries earlier; for similar temples, definitely of that period, c. 1000-1100 are known. 

® Built by Udayaditya in A. D 1039 SeeJASB., IX, p. 548; Cunningham, 
ASR,, VII, 0. c., p. 85, pi. 3 ; Fergusson, II, p 147 Ganguly, o. c . p. 258, 

^ In Nimar dist. Indore state; built c, 12th cent. AS/ T7C., 1919, pp, 61-64, 
pis. xviii, xix-xxi ; Ganguly, o. c., p. 263. 

® In Indore state, on the Narbada, 12 miles from Harda station. ASIWC,, 
1921, pi. xxvi. 

° In Mehidpur dist , Indore stale. ASIWC , 1920, p. 101, pi. xxiii; Ganguly, 
o c., p. 269. 
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The sikharas of the Udayesvara^ (or Nilakahthesvara) at Udayapur 
and of the temple of the same name (Nilakahthesvara) at Un® are of the 
Ambarnath and Smnar type. “There are four large bands on the exterior 
of the sikhara between which a miniature replica of the temple is repeated 
thirty-five times divided into seven tiers^” But the Udayesvara as well 
as Goalesvara temple^ at Un liave an antarala between the sikhara- 
mandapa which I believe is due to the Candella influence. The sikhara- 
shape of the Goalesvara, however, otherwise resembles the temple at Sunak, 
in having a cluster of sikharas round the main sikhara. 

The small temple of Makalesvara at Makla®, with its large amalaka 
and halaka^ has a peculiar sikhara^ resembling somewhat the small temple 
at Sandera, but it has an antarala also, which is proportionately larger 
than the size of the temple. The garbhagrha is believed to be of the 
11th or 12th century® but it seems to be later. 

Regarding the interior, the pillar decoration in the Chaubera Dera 
temple, No. 1 at Un/ reminds us by its series of small figures on the shaft, 
above the jahghd, similar decoration on the pillars at Rudramahalaya,® 
Sidhpur, and the pillars of the octagon m the Somanatha temple. But 
the decoration has its own indescribable local touch. The dome of the 
tnandapa of the Siddhanatha temple® at Nemawar, not only in its tiers of 
concentric circles, but also in its decoration,^® resembles the similar ceilings 
at Abu, and the smaller ones at Sunak and Sandera. 

Between the temples at Khajraho^^ (10th-12th century),^® of the Candel- 

Candella Temples, las of Jejabhukti and the temples of the Gujarat 

Khajraho Caulukyas, points of resemblance exist m general 

plan only, Otherwise, in details of architectural style as well as of decoration 
there are many points of variance. For instance, the Candella temples 

1 Modern Review, 1938, pi facing p. 607. * ASIWC,, 1919, pi. xxx. 

^ Jayaswal, Modern Review, 1932, p. 606. * ASIWC., 1919, pi, xxi. 

^ W4,,1920,p.l01,pl.xxUi. ® Banerji, I6f(i.,p,101. I bid., 1919, phxviii, 

^ See above p, 89. ® ASIWC., 1921, pi. xxvii. 

There are 16 female figures as in the Vimala and Tejahpala's temples at 
Abu, but they are too indistinct in the photograph for any comment. 

“ Griffin, Famous Monuments of Central India^ pis. xlviii-lxvii. There are 
some thirty temples almost equally divided between the three sects : Jaina, Saiva, 
and Vaisnava. In each group there is one large temple round which small ones 
are clustered. Thus in the Jaina group is Jinanatha, lhid..^ pi, xlviii-ix and l-H ; 
Saiva, Kandarya Mahadeva^ pi. Hi; Vaisnava, Ramacandra, pis Uii-lvii. 

See Ins, from Khajraho, El,^ I, pp. 121-153. 
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are built on very high plinths consisting of two or three mouldings , their 
wall mouldings are consequently more while the ^angha, wall proper, is 
considerably higher, and has three registers of panelled niches and figures, 
opposed to one of the Caulukyan , and among them leonine figures are 
introduced which are absent in the Gujarat temples Shafts of the pillar 
are again different though annulet capitals and dwarf brackets do occur 

Externally, again, the kikham:^. are much taller and much rounder, the 
a.nalaka surmounting is also higher, with a large kalasa , between the 
nhhara and the mancfapa there is an anfarala as in the Haiha> a temples. 
The mandapas are enclosed in the same way as at Sunak, and they are 
similarly roofed, but in details again variations are introduced. 


In fact there are points of resemblance between these and Gujarat 
temples m the general style of architecture, as well 
as in details, pointing to a common stock How- 
ever, it is more important to sties« the differences which characterize them. 


Haihaya Temples 


The Haihaya temples are more varied m pian,^ and in style of the 
Hikhara^ The latter, again, has a circular medallion in its centre, which 
IS at times empty/ The mandapas have pyramidal roofs, and the interior 
of the dome rises m concentric circles, as at Sunak, but on the roof they 
have not got small amalakas. Striking also is the untarala^ a projection 
intervening between the stkhara and the mandapas a feature also found at 
times in Kbajraho temples® and the Paramara Instead of figure-sculptures 
in the niches outside the shrine walls, there are diamonds or rosettes/ 
Lastly, the basement mouldings of the first-period-temples at Chandreha, 
Gurgi, Sohagpur, though deeply cut, have no akva, gaja or nara4hara^ 
(mouldings). 


* Specially some temples have double kumbh^t e g. Chaturbhuj temple, 
Ibid.t pi Ixiv. 

* E g the Bberaghat circular temple of 64 Yoginis, Jubbulpore Dist , about 
llth century A D , Baaerji, MAS! , No. 23, pi xxu. 

* E. g the circular sikham at Chandreha, 10th century, Ibtd , p 33, p2. i, 

Ibid , p 34 ® E g temple of Devi Jagdamba, lbtd,t pl xvH. 

* The temple of Viratesvara, Sohagpur, Rewa State, about I lth-1 2th century, 
has divine figures in the niches. C/. lb%d , pl. xii, p. 53. 

’ At Sohagpur, there is a course of dancing figures interspersed with Vyali, 
standing horses, below which there are rosettes, above a course of lozenges. See 
Ibtd.t pi xl 
33 
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Ambarnath Temple 
Konkan-Deccan 


Burgess thought that the temple at Sunak^ resembled the one at Ambar- 
nath, near Bombay. But it differs from the latter 
both in general outline of the plan, and the style of 
the kihhara^. The mandapa of the temple at 
Ambarnath is gudha (closed) and has three distinct porches, consisting 
of complete pillars and pilasters. Its pyramidal roof, crowned with small 
cupola-like members, no doubt, resembles similar roofs at Sunak and 
Sandsra. But the sikhara is strikingly different, in particular, its long, 
almost perpendicular rise, with a circular medallion with an inset figure, 
placed at its bottom. 

Ambarnath and Sinnar,® near Nasik, seem to be the archetypes^ which 
developed under the later Rastrakuta regime in the Deccan, though 
popularly they are called “Hemadpanti” in style. 


Among the Calukyan temples of the Kanarese districts, the temples that 
Calukyan Temples approach nearest in style of sikhara to those of 
Karnataka Gujarat-pre-Caulukyan or Caulukyan- are: — 

( 1 ) The Huchchimahgudi,^ at Aihole, 

( 2 ) Aihole temple. No. 24,® 

( 3 ) The temple of Galagnatha at Pattadkaf , 
and ( 4 ) The temple of Ganapati at Hangal®. 

No. (1) closely resembles the Surya temple at Sutrapada in its 
sikhara^ and in its plain massive walls. But a circular caitya 
window at the bottom of the sikhara distinguishes it from the latter ; 
also may be noted the big porch, which we miss at Sutrapada. With 
No. (2) Aihole, No. 24, points of variance are more. Among 
these the most striking are the roundish amalaka, and the closed 
hall with a senes of pillars forming the prdkaras. Similar points of 
variance are offered by No. (3), the temple of Galagnatha at Pattadkal. 
No. (4), the temple of Ganapati at Hangal, is the only temple with a 
cluster of smaller sikharas round the mam sikhara. In this respect 
it may be compared with that at Sunak in Gujarat. But the finials 


I Burgess, ASWI,, IX. p. 105. 

* See Cousens, Mediaeval Temples in the Dakhartt pis. iii-v and ix. 

® Ibid,, pis, xlii-iii. 

* For a discussion about the origin of their kkhara-ziyle, see Bulletin Deccan 
College Research Institute, Vol. I, pp, 175-77. 

* Cousens, Chalukyan Architecture, pi. xii, 

“ pi., xxii. » Ibid,, ^\. In, 


Ibid,, Ixxxvii. 
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of the former are more conical, whereas the decoration on the sikharas 
seems to be different.* 

So far the external appearance. Internally, the massiveness of the 
pillars of Huchchimalligudi may be compared with the similar pillars at 
Sutrapada. 

From among the later Calulo^an temples, the ceding of the hall of the 
Kallagudi temple, Degam,' may be compared with similar ceilings of 
Sandera, and other Gujarat temples. In both the series of concentric 
circles are cut into cusped arches, while from the centre of the ceding 
hangs a lotus-like ornament. Lastly the circular star-shaped shrine of 
the Dodda Basappa temple at Dambar bears resemblance to the Galtesvara 
shrine at Sarnal in Gujarat. 

The points of difference otherwise between the Kanarese and Gujarat 
temples are many and striking, showing a distinct, independent development. 
With regard to the temples noted, some of the Calakyan temples of the 
Kanarese districts are at least a century or two earlier than Sutrapada ; — 
the Huchchimalligudi is placed in about the 6th-7th century. 

Comparison with the contemporary temples of the neighbouring 
countries, Cutch, Rajputana, Mahva, and the parts of C. L, C. P. and 
U. P., Konkan and Karnataka has revealed the true character of Gujarat 
temples. Their sikhara-sty]e, particularly, stands out and is different from 
that of the Paramara, the later Rastrakuta-Sdahara (Ambarnath), Haihaya 
and Candella, as well as from that of the Calukya ; while with Cutch and 
Rajputana temples resemblances are many, because, perhaps, they were 
under the Caulukya influence ; the few points of difference may be ascribed 
to local influences. This style of the Gujarat temples is here designated as 
Caulukya after the dynasty which built them. 

Gujarat thus seems to have had two cultural phases. In the first, 
from the early historical times upto the 10th century A, D., the available 
evidence shows it to be purely receptive. It then imbibed cultural 
movements which had developed outside, but with which it came into 
contact. From this role it emerged as a creator m the next, when (as a 
politician would put it) it got rulers who became one with it. With 
the acquisition of independence, Gujarat began to create (as well as receive) 
in every sphere of life — art, architecture, literature and religion. These 
creative activities resulted in a cultural unity w>’hich ^vas later called Gujarat. 


’ Caityii-windows are not clearly seen. ^ Couscns, o. c., pi, cxxxiv. 
* pi. cxxv, 
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The Plates have been arranged to show the development 
of architecture and sculpture in Gujarat. It w as not possible 
to mention the source of each illustration below the illustration 
itself, except in a few cases, without overcrowding the plate. 
But it must be recorded here that the copyright of illustrations, 
Nos, 1^20, 23, 27-28, 30-32, 37, 51-52 56-57, 59-60, 62 and 73 
is reserved by the Archaeolo^cal Survey of India and of others 
by persons and institutions mentioned under ^^Acknowledgments,” 
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LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS FROM GUJARAT 

Order followed \ Name of Inscription. Findspot. Contents. Date. 
Where published. 

Maurya Dynasty 

1. Fourteen Rochedicts of Asoka, Junagarh. Mentions 10, 12, and 
13 years of Asoka’s coronation besides his precepts. OIL, I, (New 
Edition)', 1-26. 


Ksatrapa Dynasty 

2-5. Andhau Inscriptions of the time of Rudraddmant Andhau, 
Cutch. Mentions Ysamolika, Castana, Jayadaman and Rudradaman. 
Record erection of memorial stone (lasti), (Saka) 52. EL, XVI, 19-26. 

6. Jundgadh Rook Inscription of Rudradaman^ Junagarh. Omits 
Ysamotika, refers to Candragupta and Asoka and the Rdstriyas Pusya- 
gupta and Tusaspha. (Saka) 72 of the repairing of the dam by a Pahlava 
Suvisakha, son of Kulaipa. B/., VIII, 36-49. Luder’s List^ EL, X, 
Appendix, No. 965. 

7. Stone Inscription of the time of Rudrasimha, Gunda, Halar, 
Kathiawar. Mentions Rudrasiha, son of Rudradaman and others as in 
2-5. (^aka) 103. EL, XVI, 233. Luder’s List, No. 962. 

8. Stone Inscription of the time of Rtidrasena, Gadha near Jasdan, 
Kathiawar. Records erection of a satra, (Saka) 12 (7). EL, XVI, 236. 
Luder’s List, No. 967. 

9. Jundgadh Inscription of Jlvaddman, EL, XVIII, 339. 

lO. Jundgadh Inscription of the time of the grandson of 
T^addman, Bawa Pyara caves, Junagarh. Names of Castana and 
Jayadaman preserved. Refers to Jain technical term kevalijndna* Date 
lost. EL, XVI, 239. Luder’s List, No. 966. 
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11. Stone In&cnpiion of Rudrasimha (11), Junagarh. Mentions 
Rudrasimha, son of JIvadaman. (^ala) 228. WMR., 1919-20, 7. 

12. Stone Inscription of the tune of Rudrasena, Mulavasar, Okha- 
mandal, Kathiawar. Erection of a memorial stone (?) (^aka) 232. 
BPSL, 23, Luder’s List, No, 962, 

13. Stone Inscription from M&twasa, Mewasa, Kathiawar. Mentions 

son of the grandson of Bhattidama (?), the great grandson of Castana. 
Dated... 1923-24, ik 

Gupta Dynasty 

14. Junagadh Inscription of Skandagupta, Junagarh. Records 
reconstruction of the dam on lake Sudarkna, and construction of a Visnu 
temple by Cakrapalita, son of Parnadatta, governor of Skandagupta over 
Surastra. Gupta Samvat 136, 137, 138. CIL, III, 56-65. Kielhom’s 
List, EL, V, Appendix, No. 446; Bhandarkar's List, EL, XX, 
Appendix, No. 1276. 

Traikutaka Dynasty' 

15. Copperplate of Dahrasena, 9iV'x 3", Pardi, Surat District. 
Maharaja Dahrasena grants a village in Antarmandali-wayu:. (Traikutaka) 
Samvat 207. EL, X, 51. Kielhorn’s List of the Ins. of N. Ind., EL, 
Appendix, No. 391, 

16. Copperplate of V^dghrasena, 93 " x 3 ", Surat. Maharaja 
Vyaghrasena grants in Purohitapallika in IVsaxski-dhdra. (Traikutaka) 
241. El,, XI, 219. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1200. 

17 . Kanheri Copperplate, Name lost. Records the erection of a 
caitya at the Mahavihara of Krsnagiri. Cave Temples of ]^estern India, 
ASWL, X, 58-59, Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1202. Kielhorn’s Last, No. 393 . 
(Traiku^ka) 245. 

Gurjjara Dynasty 

24. Plates of Dadda II, 1 1 ^" x 9f‘', Kaira. Mentions Samanta 
Dadda, his son, Jayabhata, his son Dadda Pra^ntaraga, Grant of the 
village Sirisapadraka in Akruresvara-ufsaaxr. S, 380. I A., XIII, 81-87. 
Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1209. 


* Henceforward, the name of the inscription is followed by the measuremen'iTJf 
plates. 

Chronologically and geographically come here Ins. Nos. 255 and 256-260 
<of theKafaccuris) and should bear the Nos. 18 and 19-23 respectively. 
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25. Plates of Dadda 77, x Kaira. Same as in 24. S. 385. 
I A,, XIII, 88. Bhandarkar's List^ No. 1210. 

26. Plates of Ranagraha, 9^^' x 4F, Sankheda. Ranagraha, son of 
Vltaraga. Land grant (?). S. 391. EL, II, 20. Bhandarkar’s List, 
No. 1211. 


27. Plates of Dadda (IV), 10^^ x 5^^^, Sankheda. Dadda Pra^nta- 
raga grants land to Brahmanas. Not given. Genealogy as m 24 and 25. 
S. 392. EL, V, 37-41. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1212. 

28. Plates of JayabTiata (III), 12"x9'\ Navsari. In the family 
of Karna, Dadda I, Jayabhata, Dadda II, Jayabhata II. Land grant in 
the village of Samlpadraka. S. 456. I A., XIII, 70. Ascribed by Bhagwan- 
lal Indraji to Jayabhata III. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1218. 

29., Plates of Jayabhata {III), About lO^'x^'', Kavi, Jambusar. 
Second half only. Genealogy not mentioned. Grant to a temple of 
Asrj^madeva at Kemajju. S. 486 . 1 A,, V, 110. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1219. 

30. A Grant of the Gurjam King Jayabhata (III), 12^x10", 
F. P. unknown. Mentions Dadda, his son Jayabhata, his son Dadda 
Bahusahaya, his son Jayabhata, his son Ahirola, his son Jayabhata. S. 486, 
EL, XXIII, 147-155 and XXIV, pp. 176-78. 

The Following Ate Regarded as Forgeries 

31. Plates of Dadda II, 12" x 172^ Umeta, Kaira District. 
Mentions Dadda, his son Jayabhata (Vitaraga), his son Dadda (Prasan- 
taraga). Samvat^ 400. lA,, VII, 61-63, Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1079. 

32. Platen of Dadda 11, About lOi" x T, Bagumra ,Navsari District. 
Genealogy as in 31. Sarhvat 415. Ibid,, XVII, 183-200. Bhandarkar’s 
List, No. 1080. 

33. Plates of Dadda 77, 11|" x 6|", Ilao, Broach District. Genea- 
logy as in 31. Sarhvat 417. lA., XIII, 115. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1081. 

Calukya Dynasty (Of Navasarika) 

34. Plates of Vijayaraja, 13f" x 8|-", ICaira. Vijayaraja, son of 
Buddhavarma, son of Jayasiihha grants Pariyaya village to the Brahma- 

^ iPelieved to he Saka. See below for discussion. 
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cans of Jambiisar. Sam vat 394. /A., VII, 241. Believed to be a forgery. 
Bhandarkar’s List^ No. 1214. 

35. Plates of Srydsraya Sildditya^ 8^x5", Navsan. Mentions 
in the Calukya family Pulakesi Vallabha, his son Dharasraya Jayasimha- 
varma, his elder brother, MRD. P. Bhatlaraka Vikrainadilya, his son 
Sryasraya Siladilya. Grant of Asalti village in B^hmkB.-vtsaya. Samvat 
421. EL, VIII, 229. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1216. 

36. Plates of Sryasraya Stldditya, Surat. Genealogy same as 
above. Samvat 443. VOCR,, Aryan Section, 225. Bhandarkar’s List, 
No. 1217. 

37. Plates of Mangalaraja, Balsar. Mentions KTrtivarma, his son 
Pulakesi Vallabha, his son Jayasithhavarma, his son Vinayaditya 
Mangalaraja. Saka Samvat 653. Noticed in JBBRAS., XVI, 5. Bhandar- 
kars’ List, No. 1949. 

38. Plates of Pulakesi ll-^'x 9^", Navsari. Same as 

above. Pulakesi Janakaya, brother of the last grants Padraka village 
in Karmaneya-5tem. Samvat 490. VOCR,, p. 230 ; ABORL, X, 31. 
Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1220. 

39. Plates of Ndgavardhana, Sf'xSf', Nirpan, Igatpuri Taluka» 
Nasik Dist. Grant by Nagavardhana, son of Jayasimhavarma, brother of 
Pulakesivallabha of Balegrama in Goparastra to the temple of Kapales- 
vara. Date lost. Genuineness doubted. /A., IX, 123. 

40. A New Calukya Copperplate from Sanjdn, Umbagaonpelha, 
Dahanu Taluka, Thana Dist. Of the reign of Vikramaditya 1. Grant to a 
Brahmana. Date not mentioned, JBBRAS», XX, 40. 

Rastrakuta Dynasty 

41. New Copperplate Grant of the Rastrakuta Dynasty, 8f'x 13", 
Antroli-chharoli, 10 NE. of Surat. Grantor Kakka II. Genealogy : Kakka 
(I), Dhruva, Govinda and Kakka (II). Grant of a village, ^aka 679. 
JBBRAS,, XVI, 105-113. Kielhom’s List, EL, VII, Appendix, No. 54. 

42. Rastrakuta Grant of Govinda Prabhutavarsa, 10|"x7|''', 
Wani, Dindori Taluka, Nasik Dist. Govinda III from Mayurkhandi 
grants a village. Saka 730, /A., XI, 156-63. Kielhorn’s List, No. 63. 

43. Navsdri Copperplate of the Gujarat Rastrakuta Karkka IT, 
10" X 6’^, Navsari. Karkka Suvamavarsa grants two villages. J^aka 738> 
JBBRAS., XX, 131-149. Kielhorn’s List, No. 68. 
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44. Radhanpur Plates of Govinda III, ll|"x7Fi obtained from 
Radhanpur Durbar. Govmda Prabhutavarsa grants a village Rattajjuna 
in Rasiyana Bhukti. Saka 730. El,, VI, 239. Kielhorn’s List, No. 64. 

45. Baroda Plates of Karka 11^ 11"' x 8", Baroda. Karka, son of 
Indraraja grants a village Vadapadraka in Ankotoka Eighty-four. 
Saka 734. JASB„ VIII. 292; also lA., XII, 156. Kielhorn’s List, No. 65. 

46. Brdhmanapalli Grant of Karkks. Suvarnavarsa, ll'^'xS^ 
obtained from a resident of Baroda. Karkka Suvamavarsa, son of Indra, 
of Gujarat Branch, grants the village of Brahmanapallika in Mahisaka- 
visaya of 42 villages, under his overlord Amoghavarsa L Saka 746. 
EL, XXII, 77. 

47. Torkhade Copperplate of the time of Govindardja of Gujarat, 

Il8-''x8^*^ Grant by Mahasamanta Buddhavarsa of the Salukika family 

of a village Govattana in Slharakkhi Twelve. Saka 735. El,, III, 53. 

Kielhorn’s List, No. 67. 

\ 

48. Kdvi Grant of Govindardja, 12" x 10". Grant by Govindaraja 
younger brother of Karkka I, of the village Thurnavi for the maintenance 
etc. of the temple of Jayaditya. Saka 749. lA,, V, 144. Kielhorn’s 
List, No. 69. 

49. Copperplate Grant of the Gujarat Rdstrakuta Dhruva 11, 
11-2" X 7f , Baroda. Dhruva II, son of Karkka II of Gujarat branch grants 
the village of Pusilavalli in Kakhrada. ^aka 757. lA,, XIV, 196. 
Kielhorn’s List, No. 70. 

50. Grant of Dhruva 111 of Bharoch, 12"xlOF, Bagumra. 
Grant of a village Parahanaka in Karmantapura 116 by Dhruva III, son 
of Akalavarsa Subhatunga. Saka 789. lA,, XII, 179. Kielhorn’s List, 
No. 77. 

51. Plates of Dantivarmd of Gujarat, 13"x9i". Dantivarma and 
Dhruva, sons of Akalavarsa make a grant to a vilidra at Kampilya. Saka 
789. EL, VI, p. 285. Kielhorn’s List, No. 78. 

52. Sanjdn Plates of Amoghavarsa 1, 18'jr"x lOf", Sanjan, Thana 
Dist. Amoghavarsa, son of Jaggattungadeva grants the village cf Jhari- 

^ Actually the title of the article is ‘Account of Tamba Patra dug up at 
Baroda.’ 
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vallika in the Twenty-Four ^village group adjacent to Sarhjana. Saka 
793. EL, XVIII, 235. 

53. New Copperplates of Dhruva II, 11.8^'^ x 8.3^^ Dhruva, son 
of Akalavarsa grants a village to the Buddhist vihdra at Kampilya. Saka 
806. EL, XXII, 64. 

54. Grant of Krsna IL of Ahktdesvar, ll"x8". Bagumra, 
Krsnaraja Akalavarsa grants the village of Kavithasadhi in Variavi Sixteen 
in Kohkana-wsaya, Saka 810. JA., XIII, 65. Kielhorn’s Lzsj?, No. 81. 

55. Rdstrakuta Grant of Krsna II, llV x 81'', Kapadvanj, Gujarat. 
Krsna Akalavarsa, son of Maharaja Sanda and Mahasamanta Pracanda; 
son of Dhavalappa grant the village of Vyaghrasa or Vallurika. Saka 832, 
EL, I, 52. Kieihorn’s List, No. 84. 

56. Two Grants of Indra III, 13" x 9|", Bagumra. Indra Nityavarsa, 
grandson of Akalavarsa (Krsna II) grants the villages of Umvara and 
Tenna near Kammanijja in Latadesa. ^aka 836. EL, IX, 24. Kielhdrn’s 
List, No, 86. 

57. Camhay Plates of Govinda IV, 13|"x 10|", Cambay. Govinda, 
son of Indra III grants the village of Kevahja, near Kavika Mahasthana 
in Khetakmandala in Latadesa. Saka 852. El., VII, 26. 

58. ^ Sangli Plates of Govinda V, 13" x 9". Genealogy as in 57. Saka 
855. /A., XII, 247. Kielhorn’s L/s^, No. 92. 

Maitraka Dynasty of ValabhP 

Dronasimha 

59. Bhamodra Mohota Plate, 13" x 5¥, Bhamodra Mohota near 
Bhavnagar (Valabhi)^ Samvat 183. EL, XVI, 17. Bhandarkar’s List, EL, 
XX, Appendix No. 1289. 


^ On the photo of the plate * Krishpa III. ’ 

^ For miscellaneous incriptions of this time and after from Southern . 
Gujarat see Ins. Nos. 261-266. • 

^ As the Valabhi plates merely give genealogy and record grants of land to 
Brahmanas in majority of cases, their contents are not given here. The order 
followed is measurements of copperplates, findspot, date, where published. 

* Henceforward it is to be understood. 
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Dhruvasena I 

60. Palitana Plates, 9|" x 7", Palitana. S. 206. EL, XI, 105. 
List, No. 1293. 

61. Second Plate (only), lli"x 6^", F. P. not mentioned. S. 206. 
EL, XVII, 109. List, No. 1294. 

62. 13" X 8". Bhavnagar State. S. 207. lA, V, 204. List, No. 
1297. 

63. Ili"x6|", Not mentioned, S. 207. B/., XVII, 105. List, 

No. 1295. 

64. Il"x7|", Ganesgadh, Damnagar Taluka, Amreli Dist. S. 207. 
BL, III, 318. List, No. 1296. 

65. 11" x6r, Not known. S. 210. B/.. XV, 255. Ljs#, No. 1299. 

.,66. 10^" x6f" (about), Palitana. S. 210. B/., XI. 109. Lis#, No. 
1300. 

67. Second half only, (size not mentioned), lyaveja, Gohilwad Prant. 
S. 210. El., XIX, 125, List, No. 1301. 

68. 10-1" X 6i", Pdhtana. S. 210. EL, XVII, 108 and XIX, 125. 

69. 10i"x6V', Not known. S. 210. /BBBAS., (NS)., I. 65. Lis#, 
No. 1302. 

70. 10i"x 61". Palitana. S. 210. BL, XI, 109. Lis#, No. 1303. 

71. lOFx 7", Palitana. S. 210. BL, XI, 112. 

72. 11" X 8", Vala. S. 216. lA., IV, 104. List, No. 1304. 

73. Broken, Not mentioned. S. 217, JRA S., 1895, 379. List, No. 1305. 

74. lOa" X , Vavdi Jogia near ManekwaiK (Gaikwar State). S. 221 . 
VOJ., VII, 297. List, No. 1306. 

75. Broken, Not mentioned. S. 226. JBBBAS., (NS)., I, 16. Lis#, 
No. 1308. 

76. Same as 74. One plate only. Ihid., 18-19. 

77. Same as 74. Ibid., 20. 
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GUHASENA I 

78. 11.9" X 77", Not mentioned. S. 240. lA, VII., 66. List, No. 13li. 

79. 12rx8|",Vala. S.246. E/., XIII, 338. L/s#, No. 1312. 

80. 12" X 9", S. 24 (6) 6, I A., IV, 174. List, No. 1313. 

81. An Earthenware Fragment Imcription of Guhasen, Vala. S. 
247 . 1 A., XIV, 75. List, No. 1314. 

82. 14" X 9", Not mentioned. S. 248. lA,, V, 206. List, No. 1315. 

83. Stom Inscription of the time of Guhasena, Bankodi, 20 NE. 
of Porbandar. Stone broken. Only three small lines. BPSL, 30. 

Dharasena II 

84. lH"x7?', Not mentioned. S. 252. /4., VII. 301. 

85. 11t"x 8", Jhar, Amareli, Kathiawar. S. 252. M., XV, p. 1S7., 
also BPSL, 30. List, No. 1316. 

86. 10" X 7", Katapur, 2 E. of Mahua, Kathiawar. S. 252. BPSL, 
35-39. List, No. 1322. 

87. 10|"x8r,Bhadva, 15 SE. of Rajkot. S. 252. ABORL, IV, 
33-37. List, No. 1317. 

88. nr X 7r. S. 252 . 1 A., VIII, p. 301. List, No. 1321. 

89. nr X 7r. Palitana. S, 252. EL, XI, 80. List, No. 1318. 

90. nr X 7|", Maliya, Junagarh. S. 252. lA., XIII, 160 ; CIL, III. 
164-165. List, No. 1319. 

91. 12.5" X 8.5, Somth. S. 252. I A., VII, p. 68. List, No. 1320. 

92. 12" X 6" (about), Bantiya, Bantva Taluka, S. W. Kathiawar. 
S. 257. WMR., 1925-26, p. 13;’ JBBRAS., (NS)., Vol. Ill, 184. List, 
No. 1324. 

93. 9r X 16r, Vala. S. 259. IA„ VI, 9. List, No. 1326. 

94. Broken. S. 270. JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 66. List, No. 1327. 

95. 12.8" X 6.5", Alina, Kaira. S. 270. lA., VII, 70-71. List, No. 328. 

96. 12' X 81", Not mentioned. JBBRAS., (NS)„ I, 21. 
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97. 9 ” X 12". One plate only. Same as 96. 

98. lOi" X 7h'' (forged plates), ^aka Samvat 400. 1 A., X. 277. 

SILADITYA I (Dharmaditya) 

99. 11^" X 111". First plate only, Palitana. S. 286. EL, XI, p. 115. 
List, No. 1334. 

100. Vala. S. 286. />!., I, 46. Ltst, No. 1330. 

101. HtVx 8l", Vala. S. 286. lA., XIV, 327. List, No. 1331. 

102. 10.8" X 9". From Navalakhi near Shahpur, 8 or 10 miles from 
Junagarh. S. 286. EL, XI, 174. List, No. 1332. 

103. lOj" X 7|r”. Second plate only. Not mentioned. S. 286. 
JBBRAS., (NS)., I. 26. Ust, No. 1333. 

104. lU"x8f". S. 287. Ibid., 2S.- List, No. 1535. 

105. Vala. S. 287. From a Note by Ojha. 

106. Not mentioned, Dhank. S. 290. lA., IX, 237. List, No. 1338. 

107. Plates from Vald. S. 290. From a Note by Ojha. 

108. Same as No. 107. Summary published by Acharya, HIG., 
I, 134. 

109. Bhareniyaka Plate. S. 290. PRASWC., 1919-20. List, 
No. 1337. 

1 10. 1 1" X 8i", Not mentioned. JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 3 1-32. 

111. S.292. EL, XXI, 116. 

Dharasena III 

1 12. 12 V' X 8i", Bhavnagar. S. 304. WMR., 1925-26, 14 ; JBBRAS., 
(NS)., Ill, 185. 

113. 14"xl0". First plate only, Gopmth. lA., XII, 148. List, 
■ No. 1340. 

Dhruvasena II (Baladitya) 

114. 10" X 12a'", Botad, Bhavnagar. S. 310. 7A., VI, 12, List, 
No. 1341. 


Z 
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115. 10|" X 10s", Not ‘mentioned. S. 312. ( NS )., I, 

69. hist, No. 1342. 

116. 15s"xllV’, Goras, Mahuva, Kathiawar. S. 313. JBBRAS., 

( NS )., I, 50-53. List, No. 1343. 

117. Vala. S. 319. From a Note by Ojha. Acharya, HIG., 156. 

118. 13"x9|", Not mentioned. S. 320. JBBRAS,, XX, 6. List, 
No. 1345. 

119. 9"x lllc", (about), Nogawa, 10 N. of Ratlam. S. 320. EL, 
VIII, 188. List, No. 1346. 

120. 9" X 11t" (about). Same as No. 119. S. 321. Ibid., 194. 
List, No. 1347. 

Dharasena IV 

121. 12i"xl0|". Second plate only. S. 326. I A., 1, 45. List, 
No. 1348. 

122. Not mentioned. S. 326. JBBRAS., X, 66 and lA., I, 14. 
List, No. 1349. 

123. 14.5" X 11", Alina, Kaira S. 330. M., VII, 73. LiV, No. 1350. 

124. UFxlOr, Kaira, S. 330. M.. XV, 335. List, No. 1351. 

Dhruvasena III 

125. 13" X 10|", Kapadvanj. S. 334. BJ., I, 85. Lisf, No. 1352. 

126. 12" X 8", Not mentioned. Date destroyed. JBBRAS., (NS)., 
I, 35. 

Kharagraha II 

127. 15" X 12" (about). Not mentioned. S. 337. lA,, VII, 76. 
List, No 1353. 

SlLADITYA III 

128. 16" X 13", Not mentioned. S. 342. lA., V, 207. 

129. lli"xlir. Second plate only. JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 37, 

130. Valcc Plates. S. 343. WMR., 1922-23, 11. List, No. 1354. 
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131. 13|" X 11", Not mentioned. S. 346. JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 71. 
List, No. 1355. 

132. 16" X 12^', Ibid., as No. 131. List, No. 1356. 

133. Not mentioned. S. 347. Noticed in ASlWC., 1915-16, 55. 
List, No. 1357. 

134. 15|-" X 13|", Lunsadi, Mahuva. S. 350. EL, IV, 74. List, 
No. 1358. 

135. 12-I-" X 13|", (^iladitya II ?), Not mentioned. S. 352. lA., XI, 
305. Lts#, No. 1359. 

136. 18" X 12i", Not mentioned. S. 356. JBBRAS., (NS)., 1, 57. 
List, No. 1360. 

137. Not given. S. 365 (?) JASB,, VII, 966. List, No. 1361. 

‘ 138. 15" X 12^. First plate only. JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 70. 

139. 15" X lOi-", Not mentioned. Second plate. Ibid., 40. 

SiLADITYA IV 

140. Bhavnagar Plates. S. 372 (?). lA., V, 209. List, No. 1362. 

141. 14v' X 12", Devali, 3 E. of Talaja, Kathiawar. S. 375. BPSL 
54. L/s/, No. 1363. 

142. Not mentioned. S. 376. EL, V, Appendix, 69. List, No. 1364. 

143. 13^x12". S. 381. JBBRAS., (NS)., I. 75. Ust, No. 1365. 

144. Not mentioned. S. 382. Noticed in EL, V, Appendix, 69. 
List, No. 1366. 

145. Not mentioned. S. 387. Noticed in AS/IVC., 1915-16, 55. 
List, No. 1368. 

• SiLADITYA V 

146. Plates received from Gondal State. S. 403. JBBRAS., XI, 
335. List, No. 1369. 

147. Same as No. 146, S, 403. Ibid., List, No. 1370. 
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SiLADiTYA VI (V?) Dhravabhala 

148. Lunavada, Rewa Kantha. S. 441. lA., VI, 16. 
List, No. 1374. 

149. 15" X 13.5", Alina, Kaira. S. 447 . 1 A., VII, 79. List, No. 1375. 
SlLADiTYA VII (Dhravabhate) 

150. 14 rxl 3 r (about). Alina, Kaira. S. 447. C//.. Ill, 171. 

First Plates Only 

151. Srxlli". JBBRAS., (NS), I, 43. 

152. 81" X 13". im., 44-45. 

153. MV'xiai". Ibid., 46. 

154. Broken pieces. Ibid., 48. 

155. Broken pieces. Ibid,, 49. 

156. 15" Ibid., 70. 

157. Il"x6r. B/., XI, 114. 

Caulakya (Solanki) Dynasty, Main Line 

MULARAJA (I) 

158. Baroda Grant, Patan (Anhilvada). Mularaja grants a plough 
of land- (V). S. 1030. Noticed in Vienna Oriental Journal, V, 300. 
List, No. 83. 

159. KadR Grant, 7"^ x lO", KadT. Genealc^ : M. Raji, his son 
M. Mulamja, who grants ^risthala to Mulanathadeva. S. 1043. I A., VI, 
191-93. Lts#,No. 91. 

160. Balera Grant, 7^" x 5", Balera, Sanchor Dist., Jodhpur State. 
Pb. M.R.D. Mularajadeva grants Varanaka village in Satyapura-worMiaZa. 
S. 1051. EL,X, 76-79. List.Xo. 93. 

Camunda No Inscription found. 

Vallabha „ „ 

Durlabha „ „ 
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Bhima I 

161. Rddhanpur Grant, 9” x Unknown. M. Bhimadeva grants 
Masura village in Ghadahadika-ivSc^cPsa; in K3.cchQ,-maitdala, S. 1086. 
M., VI, pp. 194-95. List, No. 117. 

162. Mimdaka Grant, 4i-" x 3|'', Unknown. M. Bhimadeva 
grants land in the village of Mundaka, in Yox^hi-visaya, S. 1086. 
JBBRAS., 1900, Extra Number, 49. List, No. 118. 

163. Bombay Royal Asiatic Society Grant, 9h" x 6^^ Unknown. 
Credited to Bhima I, though date not dearly mentioned. S. ( 10 ) 93. 
Grant of land in Sahasacana village, Kdi,cch3.-mandala. lA., XVIII, 
108-10'; also see M., VI, 185, fn. List, No. 1464. 

16^. Abu Stone Inscription, indsed in the Vimala temple, Mt. Abu. 
Reference to the temple having been built in the time of Bhima I. 
S. 1119. EL, IX, 148. List, No. 137. 

,165. Pdlanpur Grant of Bhima, 7V'x4l‘", Palanpur. Bhima 
grants land in Varanavada village to a Modha Brahmana. S. 1120, 
EL, XXL p. 171. 

Karna I 

166. Navsdri Plate, 9V^ x Navsari. Two pairs of plates 
A and B. A; Mahamandalesvara Durlabharaja under Karna grants 
Dhamanacha village in Talabhadrika-sa:^^nf;^5a?f-i>^^/i(a:ifetF, Genealogy 
omits Camunda and Vallabha. ^aka Samvat 996. List, No. 1098. 

167. B. Donor Karna. Object and donee same as above. Genealogy 
omits Vallabha only. S. 1131. JBBRAS,, XVI, 250. List, No, 141. 

168. S'unah Plate, Hi" x 8", ^unak. Karna grants land in Laghu 
Dabhi village, S. 1148. E/., I, 316-318. List, No. 155- 

JAYASIMHA 

169. Airu Stone Inscription, Gaggaccha temple, Atru, 14 miles from 
Sirod, Rajputana. Grant of Mahisada temple in the reign of Jayasimha. 
.(Simha) Samvat 14. Noticed in ASlWC., 1905-06, 56-57. 


^ Fleet credits it to Bhima II and calls 93 Simha Samvat. This view, 
however, seems to be erroneous, because the place names etc. agree more with those 
of Bhima I’s. Secondly, the measurements of the plates are more in keeping with 
those of the first period of Caulukya plates. 
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170. J 3 /w«m 5 Z Bhinmal, Jodhpur State. (V) S. 1186 in 
the reign of (Jayasiriiha) Siddharaja. Noticed in AS1WC>, 1907-8, 38. 
List, No. 219. 

171. Ujjain Fragmentary Stone Inscription, Mentions Jayasiriiha as 
holding Avanti-wawriaZa, after defeating Yasovarma of Malwa. S. 1195. 
ASlWC., 1912-13, 54-55 and lA., XLII, 258. List, No. 240. 

172. Bhadresvar Inscription, Temple of Chokhanda Mahadeva, near 
Bhadresvar, Cutch. In the reign of Jayasiriiha. S. 1195. ASWL, II, 
Appendix, xiii-iv. List, No. 241. 

173. Dohad Pillar Inscription, Dohad. Of the time of Jayasiriiha. 
Gift to the temple of Gogga Narayana by a Mahamandalesvara of Dadhi- 
pe.dxa.-mandala, S. 1196—1202. I A,, X, 158—60, List, No. 245. 

174. Talawara Image Inscription, Banswara State. Date defaced. 
El,, XX, Appendix, 209. 

175. Udaypur Stone Inscription, incised on the entrance of Udales- 
vara temple, Udaypur, Gwalior State. In the reign of Jayasiriiha. Noticed 
in lA., XVIII, 341. 

176. Sambhar Stone Inscription, on a wall at Sambhar, Jaipur State. 
Of Jayasiriiha’s time. Mentions Mularaja’s accession in V.S. 998. I A., 
1929, 234-36. 

177. G5/5 Stone Inscription, in a ruined temple, near Gala, 
Dhriirigadra State. In the reign of Jayasiihha. S. 1193. JBBRAS., 
XXV, 322. List, No. 236. 

178. BdU Inscription, Bali, Jodhpur State. Of the time of Jaya- 
siriiha. S. 120. B/., XI, 33. List, No. 261. 

179. Kird^it Inscription, ^iva temple, Kiradu, Jodhpur Stata Of 
Jayasiriiha’s time. S. 1198 (?). List, No. 250. 

KtJMARAPALA 

181. Mangrol Inscription, mcisci ms. vdv Of the time 

of Kumarapala. Records the erection of and grant to a temple of Sahaji- 
gesvara by Mulaka, of the Guhila family, Nayaka of Surastra. V.S. 1202* 
Siriiha Sariivat 32. BPSL, 158. List, No. 268. 
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182. Dohad InscnpHon^ Dohad. Of the time of Mahamandalesvara 
Vapanadeva of Godrahaka. lA,^ X, 159. List^ No 270. 

183. Kiradu Stone Inscription^ Kiradu, Jodhpur State. Of the time 
of Kumarapala. S. 1205. List^ No. 274. 

184. Chitodga^h Inscription, incised in the Mokalji Temple at 
Chitor. Records Kumarapala*s visit to Chitrakuta (Chitor) and his gifts to 
the temple of Samiddhesvara. (V). S. 1207. EL, 421. List, No. 279. 

185. Mt^ Abu Inscription, Of the time of Mahamandalesvara Yaso- 
dhavala. List, No. 280. 

186. Chitor Stone Inscription* Of Kumarapala. Date worn out. 
AS/WC., 1905-6, 61. 

187. Vadnagar Prasasti, incised in Arjuna Bari (window), near 
Samela talao, Vadnagar. Gives full Caulukya genealogy from Mularaja, 
including Camunda, Vallabha and Durlabha and records the building of a 
fort wall by Kumarapala. S. 1208. EL, I, 293. List, No. 286. 

188. PdU Inscription, engraved on a pilaster close by the sanctum 
in the sahhdmandapa of Somanatha temple, Pali, Jodhpur State. In 
the reign of Kumarapala. S» 1209. ASIWC,, 1907-8, 44-45. List, 
No. 288. 

189. Kiradu Inscription* Of Kumarapala’s time. Forbids killing 
of animals on ^ivaratri etc. S. 1209. EL, XI, 44. List, No, 287. 

190. Ratanpur Stone Inscription, incised on the dome of an old 
^iva temple, outside Ratanpur, Jodhpur. Undated. Object same as in 
No, 189. BPSL, 205-7. List, No. 1523. 

191. Bhdtund Stone Pillar Inscription, incised on a pillar of the 
sahhdmandapa of a ruined temple, Bhatund, Jodhpur. S. 1210. 
ASIWC.] 1908, 51-52. 

192. Nddol Plate* Of the time of Kumarapala. Nadol, Desur. 
Dist., Jodhpur. Grant to Jaina temples. S. 1213. lA,, XLI, 202-3. 
List, No. 296. 

193. Ball Inscription, on a lintel in the temple of Bahuguna, Bali, 
Jodhpur. Grant of land in the reign of Kumarapala. S. 1216. ASIWC,, 
1907-8, 54-55. List, No. 307. 
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194. Kirddu Inscription^ incised in a ^iva temple, Kiradu 
Jodhpur. S. 1218. Of Kumarapala’s time. lA., LXI, 135. Ljs^, N o. 312.' 

195. Girnar Inscription. Of the time of Kumarapala. S. 1215. 
RLARBP.. 346. 

196. Three Inscriptions from Udaypur. Gwalior State. U) Incised 
on the eastern entrance of the great temple, Udayesvara at Udaypur, 
Gwalior. Of the reign of Kumarapala. Issued by his feudatory. Date 
defaced. lA., XVIII, 341. List, No. 315. 

197. (B) Incised on a pillar at the same time as No. 196. Of the 
time of Kumarapala. (V.) S. 1222. lA., XVIII, 343-44. List, No. 322. 

198. Jdlor Stone Inscription. Of the time of Kumarapala. 
Incised on a lintel in the second storey of a mosque now used as 
topkhdna, Jalor, Jodhpur State. Records the erection of a Jama temple, 
called Kum(a)ara ViMra of Parsvanatha on the fort of Kahchhnagiri, 
Jabalipura (Jalor) by Kumarapala, who was enlightened by Pr^bhu 
Hemasuri. S. 1221. EL, XI, 54-55. List, No. 321. 

199. Girnar Inscription. Of the time Kumarapala. S. 1222 and 
1223. RLARBP., 359. 

200. Jundgarh Inscription, incised on the Bhutanatha temple, 
Junagarh. Of the time of Kumarapala. Records erection of two temples 
by the wife of Dhavala of Anahillajatakapura. Valabhi Samvat 850. 
(?) Simha 60. BPSI., 184. List, No. i381. 

201. Nadlai Stone Inscription, found near the temple of Mahadeva, 
S. W. of Nadlai, Jodhpur. Of the reign of Kumarapala. S. 1228. EL, 
XI, 47-48. List, No. 352. 

202. Prdbhds Pdtan Inscription, incised on a stone near the 
temple of Bhadrakali, Prabhas or Somanath Patan. Of the time of 
Kumarapala. Refers to the reconstruction of the Somamlha temple by 
Ganda Brhaspati. Valabhi Samvat 850. BPSI., 186. List, No. 1380, 

Ajayapala 

203. Three Inscriptions from Udaypur, Gwalior. (C) Inscription 
of the time of Ajayapala. The temple of Udayaditya, Udaypur. Grant 
by Ajayapala's governor, Luiiapasaka, to ^ri Vaidyanatha at Udayapura 
of the Umaratha village. S. 1229. lA., XVIII, 344. List, No. 355. 
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204. Unjha Tem^ie Inscription, Kalesvar Maladeva temple, 
Unjha, Barcxla State. S. 1231. Last, No. 363, 

205. Copperplates of Ajayapala, 14t"x 9|", Unknown. Of the 
time of Ajayapala. Grant of a village by Mahamandalesvara 
Vaijalladeva, a Cahuyaigia, for the maintenance of a satra etc. S. 1231. 
lA., XVIII, 80. List, No. 361. 

Bhima II 

206. Kird^u Inscription. Of the time of Bhima II. Refers to 
the installation of Somesvara’s image. S. 1235. EL, XI, 72. Last, No. 381. 

207. Kirddu Inscription, ^iva temple, Kiradu, Jodhpur State. 

Of Kumaraiala’s time. I A,, LXII, 42. List, No. 381. 

208. Pdtan Inscription of Bhima. S. 1236. List, No. 386. 

^ 209. Dlxvra Image Inscription, Dlwta, Dungarpur. S. Rajputam. 
S. 1253. An. Report Rdjputand Museum, 1914-15, 2. List, No. 435. 

210. Copperplate grant of Bhima II, Patan. Grant by Bhima 
of a plough of land to a Brahmaoa. S. 1256. lA., XI, 71. List, 
No. 438. 

211. Ka^ Plates of Bhima II, ll"xl2y". Grant of the Indila 
village to the temples of Bhimesvara and Lilcsvara between the villages 
Karini and Malakatari by Bhimadeva. S. (12) 63. I A., VI, 194. List, 
No. 451. 

212. Timand Plates, 10^" x 7|", Tima^, Bhavnagar. Grant 
c& land to 2 temples of ^iva at Talajhi by a Mehara King Jagamalla, 
under Bhima II. S. 1264. I A., XI, 337. List, No. 452. 

213. Aha Inscription. Of the time of Bhima II. Records the 
erection of and repair to several temples at Kanakhala by a priest 
Ke^rarasi. S. 1265. I A., XI, 220. List, No. 454. 

214. Plates of Bhima II, 111" x 7|", Unknown. Recpr^ grants of 
land . etc. by Somaraja, M. Pratihari of Surastra-wanefato, under 
Bhima. S. 1266. SiihhaS. 96. I A., XVIII, 108-116. Lis/, No. 455. 

215., dndhara's Devapdtan Prasasti, Pevapat^n or Sotpirath. 
Inscribed on a stone pow in the wall of the fort at .the same plpce. 
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Of the time of Bhima II. Records the erection of two Visiju temples 
and one of ^iva by ^rldhara at Devapattan. S. 1273. EL, 11, 437. 
List, No. 467. 

216. Bhardnd Inscription, Bharam, Jamnagar. Of the time of 
Bhima II. Records the building of a vapikd (well) and provision 
for its upkeep by Samvatsiha, a governor of Bhima. S. 12 (7)6. BPS/., 
204. List, No. 471. 

217. Plates of Bhima II, O-^'x IH'’, Kadi (?). Records grant of 
Natauli village by Bhima to the temple of Mulesvara at Maijdali. 
I A., VI, 199. List, No. m. 

218. Three Jain Inscriptions of the time of Bhima II, temple of 
Neminatha, Abu. Record the construction of the temple of Neminatha at 
Abu by Tejajipala. S. 1287. BI., VIII, 200, 204, 203. List, No. 487. 

219. Plates of Bhima II, 14" x 15". Records grant of a village to 
the temples of Analesvara and Salakhaiiesvara built by Soluhki Rana 
Luqapasaka at Salakhanapura. V.S. 1287. /A., VI, 201. Lfs/, No. 486. 

220. Jain Inscriptions of the time of Bhima II, Neminatha temple 
Abu. Nos. IV-XVIII. Refer to the construction of Devakulikds by 
Tejalipala. S. 1288. EL, VIII, 223-226. List, Nos. 492-506. 

221. Plates of Bhima II, llV' x 14", Kadi (?). Grant of a village 
by Bhima to the same temples as in No. 219. S. 1288. lA,, VI, 203. 
List, No. 490. 

222. Jain Inscriptions of the time of Bhima II, Neminatha temple, 
Abu. Nos. XIX-XXIII. Refer to the construction of Devakulikds by 
Tejahpala and others. S. 1290. B/., VIII, 226. Lisi, Nos. 510-14. 

223. As in No. 222. Nos. XXIII-XXXI. Object same as in 
No. 222. S. 1293. B/., VIII, 227-29. List, Nos. 518-24. 

224. Ganesar Inscription, Gaijesar, near Dholka. Records the 
erection of a porch of Gaijesvara temple by Vastupala. S. 1291. WMR., 
Rajkot, 1923-24, 18. List, No. 516. 

224(a). Plates of Bhima II, lll"x 14^", Ka£ (?). Grant of some 
land by Bhima II to Viram'esvara temple built by Rana Virama, son of 
Luijapasaka in Ghusadi. 8.1295. /A., VI, 205. £fs/. No. 526. 
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225. Nagar Inscription^ Nagar, Kathiawar. Records repairs to 
the images of Ratnadevi and Rajadevi, wives of Jayadityadeva. S. 1292. 
WMR., Rajkot, 1923-1924, 18. List, No. 517. 

226. Plates of Bhtma II, 13'' x 15", Kadi (?). Grant of Rajaya- 
siyanT village by Bhima to the temples of Viramesvara and Sumalesvara 
S. 1296. lA., VI, 206. List, No. 527. 

_ 227. Jain Inscription of the time of Bhima II, Neminatha temple, 

Abu. Object same as in No. 222. V. S. 1297. E/., VIII, 229. 

228r. Verdval Inscription of the time of Bhtma II, Veraval. 
Records that Bhima (?) built the temple of Somanatha, called Meghanada. 
Date missing. BPSL, 208. 

229. Mount Ahu Inscription of Tejahpdla, S. 1297. EL, VIII, 
229. List, No, 551. 

Miscellaneous 

230. Plates of Jayantasifkha or Abhinava Siddharaja, 14" x 15", 
Kadi (?). Records that JayantasiiMia, successor of Mularaja (II), granted 
Sampavada village to the temples Analesvara and Salakhanesvara. S. 1280. 
JA.,VI, i96. L/s^, No. 478. 

231. Plates of Tribhuvanapdla, 11" x 13i", Kadi (?). Records 
that Tribhuvanapala, successor of Bhima II, granted Bhaihsara village to a 
satra. S. 1299. IA.,VI, 208. List, No. 534. 

Caulukya (Vaghela) Dynasty, Branch Line 

ViSALADEVA 

232. Ahmaddbad Pillar Inscription, on a pillar in the mosque of 
Ahmad Shah I, Ahmadabad, Records the making of a JdU in the mandapa 
of god Uttaresvara in the reign of M. VIsaladeva. S. 1308. EL, V, 102-3. 
List, No. 547. 

233. Dahhoi Stone Inscription, incised on a large stone fixed 
in the inner side-wall of the Hira Bhagola Gate, Dabhoi, Building or 
restoration of a temple of Vaidyanatha at Darbhavati (Dabhoi) by 
VIsaladeva. S. 1311. EL, I, 20-32. List, No. 549. 

234. Porbandar Inscription, Porbandar. Of the time of VIsaladeva. 
S, 1315. WMR., 1921-22, 15. List, No. 556. 
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235. Kadi Grant, 11" x 13f". Grant of land etc. for the feeding 
of Biahmanas, and the maintenance of Balanamyaija and Rupanarayaria 
^■pni plps by Ra^ka M. Mandalesvara Samantasiriilia of Vzxidhi-pathaka. 
S. 1317. M., VI, 210-13. List, No. 557. 

Arjxjnadeva 

236. Verdval Grant, temple of Harsata Mata, Veraval. Of the 
time of M. Arjunadeva. Grant for maintenance of a miji^ti (masjid). 
Four eras. (1) Rasula Mahmada (Hijra) 622, (2) V. S. 1320, (3) 
Valabhi 945, (4) Simha 151. lA., XI, 241-45. List, Nos. 565 
and 1384, 

237. Kanteld Inscription,, Kaiitela, Kathiawar. Of the time of 
Arjunadeva. S. 132. MSQJ., XIV, 242. List, No. 566. 

238. Rdv Stone Inscription, engraved on a memorial slab at I^v, 
60 E. of Bhuj, Cutch. Of the time of Arjunadeva. Building of a step- 
well at Rav. S. 1328. Noticed in I A., VI, p. 191. BG., I, 204, fn. 3. 
Published in ASWI., II, {AKK)., and in PO., Ill, 20. 

239. Girnar Stone Inscription, in the mandapa of Gaijadhara, 
situated to the west of the main temple of Neminatha. Of the time of 
Arjunadeva. Grant of the right of engravii^ inscriptions. S. 1330. 
MSQJ., XIV, 242-43. PO., Ill, 21. List, No. 580. 

Sarangadeva 

240. Cutch Inscription, Unknown. Date missing, before S. 1332 (?). 
PO., Ill, 22, 


241. Khokhra Stone Inscription, incised on a pdlia at Khokhra, 
Cutch. Mutilated. Of the reign of M. Sarangadeva. Mentions a minis- 
tar Kanha. S. 1332. I A., XXI, 276-77. Ust, No. 585, 

242. Amaran Inscription, Amaran, Na^nagar State. Of the reign 
of ^rangadeva. Benefaction of a garden for the worship of Sumatis-rami. 
S. 1333. PO., Ill, 25. List, No. 589. 

243. British Museum Inscription. Of the reign of Sarangadeva. 
S. 1335. List, No. 594. 

244. Cintra Stone Inscription, incised on a long slab of black 
ston^ now at Cintra, Portu^. " Originally belonged to a temple at Soma- 
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natha”. It is a prasasti and records benefactions of a Lakullsa Pasupata 
ascetic Tripurantaka to Somanatha. Mentions linga-pratisthd mahotsava^ 
which took place m S. 1343. EL, I, 271-87. List, No. 611. 

245. Vanthli Inscription, Vanthli, Kathiawar. A memorial stone 
in memory of Haripala, a Rastrakuta, a friend of the M. M. Vijayananda, 
of Vamanasthali. S. 1346. PO., Ill, 26. List, No. 624. 

245 A. Anavddd Stone Inscription, Anavada, Patan. In the reign 
of Sarahgadeva. Gifts etc. for the worship of Krsna. S. 1348. /A., XLI, 
(1912), pp. 20-21. List, No. 631. 

246. Ahu Inscription, Temple of Vastupala, Abu. Levying tax for 
the upkeep of the temple. Noticed in/A., VI, 191. S. 1350. PO., 
July, 1938, 69. 

247. Cambay Stone Inscription, Temple of Cintamani Parsva- 
natha, Cambay. In the reign of Sarahgadeva. S. 1352. BPSL, 227. 
List, No. 639. 

248. Verdval Image Inscription, Veraval. Dedication of an image 
of Govardhana. “ Valabhl S. 927 = V. S. 1302.” EL, II, 302. 

Karna II 

249. Mdngrol Inscription, on a stone pillar, near Jumma Masjid, 
Mangrol. Fragmentary. Of Kar^a II (?). S. 135. PO., Ill, p. 73. 

Miscellaneous Inscriptions 

(a) KATHIAWAR 

250. Pdlitand Plates of Sdmanta Simhdditya, 9|'' x 7g^^ Palitana. 
In the Garulaka family, Senapati Varahadasa (I), his sons Samanta 
Maharaja Bhattisura and Varahadasa (II), the latter^s son Simhaditya 
who grants a field etc. (G.) S. 255. EL, XI, 17. List, No. 1323. 

251. DhinU Grant of Jdtkadeva, 9|" x 5", Dhinki (or Dhingi 
or Dhaniki), S. E. of Dwarka. Jaikadeva, lord of SomstrsL-mandala, 
grants the village Dhenika in Bhumilika-m<7/«4^^Za?- (V) S. 794. JA., XII, 
155. List, No. 17. 

252. Morbi Plates of Jdinka, Second plate only. (G.) S. 585. 
/A., II, 257. List, No, 1378. 
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253. Two Copperplates of the time of Mahendrapdla of Kanauj, 
A. Plates of Balavarman. Not mentioned, Una, Kathiawar, Maha- 
samanta grants the village of Jayapura to a temple of the Sun. 
Valahlti Samvat 574. S/., IX, 1. List^ No. 1379. 

B. Plates of Avanivarman IL Mahasamanta Yoga (Avani- 
varman II) grants Ambuka village to the same Sun temple as in A. 
(V.) Samvat 956. Ibid.^Z* Ljs^, No. 41, 

254. Grant of Dharamvaraha of Vadhvaity 12^' in height, 
Haddala, near Wadhwan, Kathiawar. Mahasamantadhipati DharanT- 
varaha, feudatory of Rajadhiraja Mahlpaladeva grants the Virhkala 
village to Mahesvaracarya, son of Sivadevacarya of Amarddaka sect, 
^aka 839. lA., XII, 190, List, No. 1086. 

(b) SOUTHERN GUJARAT 

255. A Piew Copperplate Grant from the Broach District ^ 
12^* X 61''. Sunev Kulla, Hansot, Broach District. Samgamasiihha 
grants Sonavva village to some Brahmanas of Broach ( Cedi or Kaiaccuri ) 
S. 292. JBBRAS., XX, 211; EL, X, 72. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1204. 

Kataccuri Inscriptions 

256. A Gurjara (^ant, 8" x 3|"; Sankheda. Second plate only. 
Writer Sandhivigrahika Aditya Bhogika. S. 346. EL, II, 20. Bhan- 
darkar’s List, No. 1205. Supposed to be a Gurjara grant but should 
be assigned to the Kataccuri period. 

257. A grant of Mantilla, General of Nirihullaka, 8^" x 3|*", 
SankhecS. Second plate only. Mantilla, a general (Baladhikrta) under 
Bhogikapala Nirihullaka, a vassal of ^ahkarana [i. e., ^ amkaragajia ) 
grants a village. No date. EL, 11, 21. 

258. Ahhona Plates of ^ahharagsu^ia, 9|'' x 7*', Kalavana, Nasik 
District. Sankaragajja grants some land in Kallavana village. 'S. 347. 
EL, IX, 296. Bhandarkar’s List, No, 1206. 

259* Vadner Plates of Buddharaja, lOi" x 8" (about), Vadner 
(?), Nasik District. Buddharaja grants the village Vatanagara ( Vadner ) 
in Yaiemgax-^bhoga to a Brahmana. S. 360. EL, XII, 30, Bhandarkar^s 
List, No. 1207. 
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260. Sarsavani Plates of Buddhardja, lOf' x Padra, Baroda 
State. Buddharaja grants a village in Bhoxuksicchdi-vtsaya, S. 361. 
EL, VI, 294. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1208. 

261. Bdgumrd Grant of Nikumhhallasaktiy 7F x S-f Bagumra. 
Grant of a village Balisa in Treyanna-5/?^m to a Brahamana from 
Vijaya Aniruddhapuri by Nikumbhalla^kti of the Sendraka family. 
S. 406. M., XVIII, 265. List, No. 1215. 

Cahamana 

262. Hdhsot Plates, llf^xSl", Hahsot, Broach District. Grant 
of a village etc. by the Cahamana Bhartivaddha, a vessal of Naga- 
valoka in Akruresvara-x?iS(^yi?:. (V.) S. 813. EL, XII, 197. List, No. 20. 

Paramara Inscriptions 

263. Two Harsola Copper Plates, Harsola, Prantij Taluka, Ahma- 
dabad District. Grant of two villages Kumbharotaka and Sihaka in 
Mohadavasaka-tj/s^r:ya: to a Nagara Brahmaiia from Anandapura by Siyaka. 
S. 1005. El., XIX, 236. List, No. 64. 

264. An Odd Plate, Ahmadabad, ISF x 7i". Second half of a grant. 
Of (Paramara) Siyaka. S. 1026. EL, XIX, 178. List, No. 78. 

Caulukyas of Lata 

265. Surat Plates of the Cdlukya Mahdmandalesvara Kirtirdja of 
Latadesa. Grant by the Rastrakuia Chief Samburaja. Kirtiraja, son of 
Goggiraja, grandson of Barappa, who was the son of Nimbarka, Saka 940. 
Noticed in VOJ., VII, 88. List, No. 1088. 

266. Surat Plates of Trilocanapdla, Not known. Trilocanapala, 
son of Vatsaraja, son of Kirtiraja grants a village in Erathana 900. 
^aka 972. M., XII, 201. Lisf, No. 1092. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLES 

(1) Western Ksatrapas (including the Ksaharatas)^ 

BliutnaJca 

Nahapana Dimka ^ 

I I 

I Daksamitra ® Rsabhadatta 
Ghsamotika. (Ins. Nos. 2-13) 


Castana 

Jayadaman 

Rudradaman (l). (Saka) 52 and 72® 


Damaghsada Rudrasithlia (I) daughter = Andhra King 

(Damajadasri) I (Saka) 103® Pulumavi 


Satyadaman Jivadaman 


Rudrasena I. (^aka) 127® Sahghadaman Damasena 


Prthivisena Damajadasri (I I) 
Isvaradatta 


Viradaman Yasodaman Vijayasena Damajadasri (III) 

1 

Rudrasena II 


Visvasiihfaa Bhartrdaman 

vUvaL 

^ After Rapson, Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty t p. cliii. 
2 Those in italics did not rule, ^ Known dates from inscriptions. 
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Svami-Jlvaddman 

} 

Rudrasiihha II Svami-Rudradaman (II) 

(^aka) 228 ' | 

Yasodaman II Svami-Rudrasena III daughter 
(^aka) 232 ' I 

I I 

Svami-Simhasena Svami-Satyasiihha 

I I 

Svami-(Rudra)seiia IV Svami-Rudrasimha III 

(2) Guptas. ( Ins. No. 14 ) 

Candragupta II, son of Samudragupta. 

I 

Kumaragupta I. 

I 

Skandagupta G. (S.) 136-138, 

(3) Traikutakas, (Ins. Nos. 15-17) 

Indradatta 

i 

Dahrasena (Cedi) S. 207. 

1 

Vyaghrasena (gana). (Cedi) S. 241, 245. 

(4) Kataccuris. (Ins. Nos. 256-60) 

Krsnardja 
‘ *1 

Saiikaragana ( Cedi ) S, 347. 

1 

Buddharaja (Cedi) S. 360, 361. 

^ Known dates from inscriptions. 
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(5) Gurjjaras of Broach. ( Ins. Nos. 24-33 ) 

Dadda (l) 

I 

Jayabhata (I) Vltaraga 

I 

Dadda (ll) Praiantaraga (Cedi) S. 380, 385, 391, 392. 

1 

Jayabhata (II) 

I 

Dadda (III) Bahusahaya 

I 

Jayabhata (III) (Cedi) S. 456. 

I ■ 

Ahirola 

I 

Ja 3 rabhata (IV) ( Cedi ) S. 486. 

(6) Western Calukyas of Navasarika. (Ins. Nos. 34-40) 

Dharasraya Jayasimhavarman, son of Pulakesin II 


^rj^raya Siladitya (Cedi) S. 421, 443. 


Jayairaya Mahgalaraja S. S. 663. Avanijanasraya Pulakesiraja 

( Cedi ) S. 490. 

(7) Cahamanas of Bhrgakaccha. ( Ins. No. 262 ) 
Mahesvaradaman 
1 

Bhimadaman 

I 

Bbartrvaddha (l) 

I 

Haradaman 

I 

Dhrubhatadeva 

I 

Bhartrvaddha (II). V. S. 813. 
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(8) Rastrakutas (Imperial). (Ins. Nos. 42,44, 52, 55-58) 
Dantivarma (I) 

I 

Indra (I) 

I 

Govinda (I) 

I 

Karka or Kakka (I) 

^ 

I I I 

Indra (II) Krsna I Nanna 

1 , I . I 

Dantidurga (I). S. 67^ ( Sankaragana 


Govinda (II). S. 692. Dhruva (I) 



Kamba Govinda (III) Indra (III) 


716, 726, Founder of the 

730, 730, 735. Gujarat Branch 

Amc^havar^ (I). 746, 765, 775, 782, 788, 793, 799. 



Krsna (II). 810, 822, 832. Daughter 

■ I ^ i 

Jagattuhga ( II ? ). S. 840. Baddiga or Amc^havarsa (III) 

Indra (IV)'. 836, 838. ^ j j 

Daughter Krsna (III) Khottiga Nirupama 
862, 866, 872, I 

880, (A.D. 950). Kakkala 

1 896 

Amoghavarsa (II) Govinda ( IV or V ? ) ^. S52, 855 (?) (A.D. 976). 

Inscriptions with dates in italics have direct or even indirect bearing on 
Gujarat, 
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(9) Rastrakutas (Feudatory) of S. Gujarat. (Ins. Nos. 41, 43, 

4', 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 53, 54) 

Kakka (I) 

1 

Dhrava (I) 

I 

Govinda (l) 

I 

Kaklradl). i.679. 

I 

Indra (l) or (III) of the Imperial Branch 


Karka (III). 734, 738, 743, 746. Govinda (II). 735, 749. 

i 

Dhruva (II). 757. 

1 

Alalavarsa (I) 


Dhruva (III). S. 789, 806. Unnamed Govinda (III) 

I 

Dantivarma (I) 

I 

Krsna (I). 810. 

(10) Paramaras*. (Ins. Nos. 263-64) 

Slyaka (I), son of Vairisimha 

1 

Vakpati (I) 

1 

Vairisimha 

I 

Slyaka (II) ^ri-Harsa V. S. 1005, 1026, 1029. 

* I have not included here the later Paramaras of Malwa who in the 13 th and 
I4th centuries temporarily held parts of Southern Gujarat, 
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(11) Caulukyas of Lata. (Ins. Nos. 265-66) 
Barapparaja 

Goggiiaja 

I , 

Kirtiraja S. 940 
Vatsaraja 

Trilocanapala 972. 

(12) Maitrakas of Valabhi. (Ins. Nos. 59-157) 

Senapati Bhatakka (Bhatarka) 


1 1 I 

Senaputi Maharaja Dronasimha (G.) S. 183 M. Dhruvasena (I). 
Dharasena (I) (G.) S. 206, 207, 

210, 216, 217, 
221, 226 

i 

Dharapatta 


M, Guhasena S. 240, 246, 247, 248. 

I 

M. Dharasena (II). S. 252, 257, 269, 270. 

I 


Siladitya (I) Dharmaditya. S. 286, 287, 290. 


Kharagraha 


Dharasena (III). S. 304. Dhruvasena (ll) Baladitya 

S. 310, 312, 313, 
320,321. 

P. MjRD. Dharasena IV. S. 326, 330. 
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M. Dharasena (ll). S. 252, 257, 269, 270. 
Derabhatta 


j Dhravasena (III). S. 332 (?), 334. j 

Kharagraha (II) Dhammditya (II). S. 337. ^Iladitya (II) 

MRD. ^Tladitya (III). 

I S. 343, 346, 347, 350 , 
_J 352, 356, 365 (?). 

I 

MRD. ^Haditya (IV). S. 372, 376, 381, 382, 387. 

MRD. ^iKditya (V). S. 403. 

MRD. ^iKditya (VI). S. 441. 

MRD. ^iladitya (VII) Dhrabhata. S. 447. 

(13) Capas trf Surastra. (Ins. No. 254) 

Vikranmrka 

i 

Addaka 

I , 

Pulakesi 

i - 

Dhnivabhata 

1 ■ 

Dharanivaraha, feudatory of Mahipala of the Imperial 

Pratihara dynasty 


(14) Caulukyas of Surastra. (Ins. No. 253 A.B.) 
Kalla 

I 

Rajendra (?) 

I 

Bahukadliavala 

1 

Avanivarman (l) 


Balavarman, feudatory of the Imperial Pratihara Mahendrapala. 

I Valabhl S. 574. 

Avanivarman (II), feudatory of the Imperial Pratihara 

Mahendrapala.. V.S. 956. 
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fl5) Caulukyas — Solankis. (Ins. Nos. 158-231) 

Rdji * 

I 

Mularaja (I). V. S. 1030, 1043, 1051. 

I 

CamuQdaraja 

I 

I I i 

Vallabharaja Durlabharaja Nagadeva 

I 

Bhimadeva V. S. 1086, 1088, 1119. 

I 

I r 

KsetnarajW Kamadeva V. S. 1131, 1148. 

1 ! 

DevaPrasdda Jayasimha V. S. 1186, 1193, 1195, 

1 1196 (?), 1198, 1200. 

Tribhuvanapdla 



Mahlpdla Kumarapala V. S. 1202, 1205, 1207, 1208, 

1 1209, 1213, 1216, 1218, 1220 

Ajayaiala V.S. 1129 (?), 1231. 1221, 1228 

1 

Mularaja (II) 

i 

Bhimadeva (II) V.S. 1235, 1253, 1254, 1263, 1265, 1266, 1273, 12(7)6, 
1283, 1287, 1288, 1290, 1291, 1295, 1296, 1297. 

Jayavantasimha V.S. 1280. Tribhuvanapala V.S. 1299. 

^ Names in italics.did not rule, 
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(16) Caulukyas— Vaghelas (Ins. Nos. 232-49) 
Arn^djia (of Vyaghrapalli) 

Ldvanyaprasdda (of Dhavalakka) 

VIradhavala V. S. 1287, 1288. 


Virama Visvamalla or VIsaladeva Pratdpamalla 

V.S. 1308, 1311, 1315, 1317. 1 

Arjunadeva V.S. 1320. 

Sarangadeva V S. 1332, 1333, 
1335, 1343, 1346, 1348, 1352. 

Karnadeva (II) V.S. 135 + ? 


APPENDIX C 

MULARAJA’S ANCESTRY 

The Gujarat chronicles connect Raji, Mularaja’s father, with a kmg^ 
of Kaiyana-lcataka in Kanyakubja (Kanauj). Neither this king nor the 
place IS identified. But it is believed that Kalyana-kataka might be m 
Kanyakubja, and does not necessarily suggest Kalyani of the Calukyas.® 

I think that Mukraja was by race a Calukya or Caulukya,*' but in the 
service of the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj. When the latter broke up 
in about the 10th century after Mahipala, Mularaja, perhaps his general, 
who had married in the Capotkata family, overthrew the Capotkatas of 
Anahillapura and founded a new dynasty. It was in essence a Calukya or 
Caululcya family, a character which it maintained till the end. But, 
because it ruled over the country of the Gurjaras (and perhaps many of 
Mularaja’s followers were Gurjaras) the names Gurjaratra etc., came to be 
used with the country over which it ruled. It is not necessary, as it is 
suggested by Buhler,* that Mularaja, if a Calukya, should have brought the 
southern element m Gujarat, which is actually missing. He or his family 
might have been long in the service of the Gurjara-PratihSras. 

^ PBC , p 22 calls him Mularajadeva, of the family of Bhuyagada ; while 
KPBC„ I. 15 calls him Bhuvanaditya 

2 C£ Ray, DHNI , II, p 936 

^ It is difficult to agree with Smith {EHI , p, 396. n. 2) who thinks Raji,. 
Mulaiaja’s father, the same as lang Mahipala of Kanauj. The latter was a 
Gurjara-Pratihara, Mulaiaja and his ancestors were Caulukyas. Smithk suggestion, 
however, that Mularaja may be Mahipala’s viceroy, I have developed a little differ- 
ently, 

* M.,VI,p.l80, 
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PLACE-NAMES (INCLUDING THOSE OF TERRITORIAL 
UNITS, RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS) 

FROM INSCRIPTIONS 


(1) Ksatrapa Inscriptions (Nos. 2-13) 
AktavantI purva^apara 
Anupa 
Anartta 
Aparanta 
Daksinapatha 
Girinagara 

Kaccha 

Kukura 

Maru 

Nisada 

Rasopadra-grama 

Sindhu-Sauvira 

Surastra 

R. Suvarnasikata (Sonarekha)* 
M. Urjayat (Girmr) 


EU VII, 41-42 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

and EL, XVI, 241 
EL, VIII, 41-42 

99 

99 

99 

EL, XVI, 235 
EL, VIII, 41-42 

99 

99 

99 


(2) Gupta Inscription (No. 14) 

Surastra C/J., Ill, p. 60 

R. Palasini „ 

M. Raivataka (Girnar ?) ^ „ 

M. Urjayat (Gimar) „ 


^ Modern equivalents are given in brackets, 

3 For a proper identification of tMs place see EL, XXIV, 


5 
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(3) Traikutaka Inscriptions (Nos. 15-17) 
Amraka (Ambach, 25 W. of Kapura) 
Antarmandali-w'saj)® 

Apamnta-ifesa 

Kanlyas-Tadakasarika (Tarsari, 

15 W. of Kapura) 

Kapura (Kapura, Ind. Atlas Sheet 
No. 23 (1888) 21Y, 73'’25') 
Purohita-iiaWtfta 


EL, X, 52 
Ibid., p. 53 
Ibid., XI, 220 


Ibid., X, 52 
Ibid., XI, 221 


(b) Territorial Units 

Ahara Kapura* EL, X, 52 

Deka Apamnta EL, XI, 220 

PalUkd Purohita „ • 

Vi^ya Antarmandall (territory between the 
rivers Mindhola on the north, and 
Purna on the South) EL, X, 53 


(4) Kataccuxi Inscriptions (Nos. 256-60) 

Anandapura (Anand ? Kaira District) EL, VI, 297 

Bharukaccha-wsayff „ 

Brhannarila (Banaiya, 4^ S. of Kawarawara) Ibid., 298 
Debhaka (Dabka, 8 from Padra, Baroda State) „ 

GoTniia-bhoga (Goraj, Halol, Panch Mal^l) „ 

Kumarivadao (Kawarawara, 11 W. S. W. 
from Goraj) „ 

(&) Territorial Units 

Bhoga Gorajja EL, VI, 298 

Visaya Bharukaccha „ 


(5) Inscription of Samgamatimha (No. 255) 

Antamarmada-wsaya EL, X, 272 

Bharukaccha (Broach) „ 

^o^awa (Sunao ICala, 21°28V N, 72'’54°E) „ 


‘ Also menUoned in the Nasik Ins. of Usavadata, EL, VIII, 82. 
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(b) Temiorial Units 

Vtsaya Antamarmacfi (“between theTapti 

and the Narmada).” EL, X, 72 

(6) Inscription of Santilla (No. 257) 

Nigundipadraka (Nagarvada, 6 Kos from Dabhoi) EL, II, 23 
Paa^hrada (SanIdrI, 14 Kos from Dabhoi) „ 

^rl Parnaka (Pamu, 5 Kos from Dabhoi) „ 

Tandulapadiaka (Tandalaja, 14 Kos from Dabhoi) „ 

(7) Gorjiara Inscriptions (Nos. 24-33) 


Abhicchatra 

I A., XIII, 119 

Akruresvara-vfs<rj)a 

I A., XIII, 82 

Araluam 

/A., Xin, 116 

AtavTfataka 

EL, V, 40 

Bharukaccha 

I A., VII, 61-63, 
XVII, 183-200, 
XIH, 86, 115 

Bherajjika 

lA., XIII, 87 

Chhitakaha (E)* 

lA., V, 114 

Dahithali (N) = (Dethali) 

I A., VII, 61-63 

Da^pura 

EL, V, 38 

Dhidiaddha 

I A., XIII, 78 

Ginnagara 

Ibid^ 80 

GolM (E) 

Ibid., 78 

Gobavali (W) 

lA., V, 140 

Isi (S) = ( IsO 

7A., XVI, 183 

Jambha (W) 

lA., V, 114 

Jambusaras 

IA.,Xni, 87 

Jaravadra (N) — (Jolva) 

lA., XVII, 183 

Kaua 

lA., XIII, 81-87, 88 


^ This letter m bracket after the name indicates the direction in which the 
place is titnated to the village granted in the inscnption. 
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Kanyalnibia I A., XVII, 183 

Kayavalara = (Karvan, near Baroda) lA., XIII, 70 
Kemajju in Bharukaccha-wsaaxi I A., V, 114 

Korm-pathaka I A., XIII, 78 

Kookreylu (?) 

Ksirasara in Sangamakhetaka-wsaya EL, V, 39 

KukkuUvallika Ibid. 

Lohika(?) k^-paihaka-ahara EL, V, 147 

Manmtha in Bharukaccha-w>(T 3 «? EL, XXIII, 147 

Nandipuri lA., XIII, 81-87 and 88 ; 

EL, V, 37-41 


Niguda’*(Nagod) in Kamaiilyasodaata- 


bhukti 

I A., VII, 61-63 

Phalahavadra (S) = (Phalod) 

Ibid. 

Raidham in Akruresvara-v/sfl:^?^ 

I A., XIII,115 

Samipadraka in KorAh-pathaka 

I A., XIII, 78 

Samkiya (W) = (Sanki) 

M.,XVII, 183 

Sihugrama (N) 

IA.,V, 114 

^insapadraka in AhcuresYBxeL-vtsaya 

I A., XIII, 91 

^raddhika 

I A., XIII, 80 

^unthavadaka ^ (Sunthwad) 

I A., XIII, 116 

Suvariiapalli in S. K,-visaya 

EL, V, 39 

Tathaumbara = (Bagumra) 

lA., XVII, 183 

Usilathana (E) 

Ibid. 

Vaghaurai (E) 

Varnera (W) = (Walner) 

I A., VII, 61-63 

Vihana (W) = (Vihan) 

I A., Xm, 116 

R. Varaijda = (Wandkhari) 

I A., XIII, 116 

(b) Territorial Units 

Ahara 

Lohigakak^pathaka 

EL, XXIII, 147 

Bhukti 

Kama^iya-soda-kta 

lA., VII, 60 
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Pathaka 

KoriUI lA., XIII, 70 

Lohikaksa VOC., 55. 

Lohigakaksa EL, XXIII, 147 

Visaya 

Akkru-or Akrure-Ankules-svara I A., XI 11, 81-87 and 88 

I A., XIII, 115 

Bharukacdia JA., V, 114 

Sangama-Khetaka EL, V, 38 

(8) Cahamaoa Inscription (No. 262) 

Arjunadevigrama m Akruresvara-vts 0 ;Va 

Bhrgukaccha 

Sanjnapadta (?) 

Valabhl 

VaramadevI (?) \-EI^ XII, 202-03 

(b) Temtorial Umts 
Vtsaya 
Akruresvara 

(9) Gujarat Calukya Inscriptions (Nos. 34-40) 


Alluraka * (Alura) 

lA, XVII, 198 

Asatfi *= (Asi^m) 

EL, VIII, 229 

Babnka-t»s<r^ 

JS/, VIII, 230 

Balisa m Treyejjm-dJMra 

/A., XVIII, 266 

Bel^iama m Gopa-ms^m 

lA., IX, 123 

Jambusara 

I A., VII, 250 

Kanbavalah^-p»s«^a in Bahinka- 
vtsaya 

EL, VIII, 230 

Earmaneya 

Navasan}» 

B/, VIII, 229 

Pariya]ia (also called Sandhiyaia) in 
Kasaknla-t*tV5'<^ 

lA^ VII, 241 
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Osumbhala = (Umbhel) in 
xieya-dhdra 
Vijaya-Aniraddhapuri 
Vijayapura 


Karma- 

VOC., 225 
I A., XVIII, 266 
I A., VII, 249 


(b) Territorial Units 

Ahara 

Karmaneya 

Treyanna 

Visaya 

Bahirika 

Kaphavalalmra 

Kasakula 

Gopa.-rdstra 


VOC., 225 
I A., XVIII, 266 


EL, VIII, 229 
EL, VIII, 229 
I A., VII, 250 
I A., IX, 124 


(10) Rastrakuta Inscriptions (Nos. 41-58) 


Ambajataka (attached to Nagadarika) EL, XXI, 147 


Ambakagrama (N)={Ambach) 
Ahkottaka (W)=(Ankot) 
Ahkulesvara 


EL, I, 53 
I A., XII, 164 
I A., XIII., 69 


Apasundara 

Apuvalla {W)=Abuvel 
Araluvaka (S) 

Badavi (W) 

Bharthari^aka = (Bharthana) 
Bmhma]napallika = (Bamroli) 
Brahmaijapallilra in Mahisaka 
42 vi^ya 
Bharukaccha 
Chatuhsari 
Chokhkuti 

Chorundaka = (Chomda) 

Dabala 

Da(ut)dlemka 


EL, VI, 292 
EL, I, 55 
EL, I, 55 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 
Ibid. 

(1) JBBRAS., XX, 140 

(2) EL, XIII, 80 

lA., V, 147 and XII, 185 
I A., XIV, 202 
EL, VI, 292 
JBBRAS., XX, 140 
EL, XVIII, 252-56 
EL, VI, 292 
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Dhadayasaha= (Dhundesa) 

EL, XXII, 70-71 

Dhahadva (N) = (Dhavata) 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Dhayappa (W) 

EL, XXII, 77 

Dhannavallika (N) = (Dhanoli) 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Ganga 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Gauda 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Golel 

I A., V, 112 

Golika (E) 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Govattana in Siharakhi Twelve 

EL, III, 55? 

Harsapura 

EL, 1, 55 

Helapura 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Jadrana (S) = (Jantran) 

lA., V, 148 

Jambuvavika (E) = (Jambuva) 

lA., XII. 164 

Jambusara 

JBBRAS., XVI. 109 

Javalakupakam (N) == (Jolwa) 

EL, IX, 32 

Jharivallika = (Zaroli) 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Jonandha in Trenna-5A5m 

lA., XII, 181 

Kalinga 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

KalIyara(W) = (Kalier) 

lA., V, 148 

Kallupallika 

EL, VI, 292 

Kammanijja- (Kamrej) 

EL, IX, 36 

Kavithesadhi in Yanayi-sod^asagrama 
in Korikeij[i 2 L-visaya 

lA., XIII, 69 

KancT 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Kantaragrama(»Katargain, near 
Sumt) ’Visaya 

EL, XXII, 70-71 

Kapitha 

SL, VII, 26 

KApik^-mahasthana 

EL, VII, 36 

Karanjavasahika 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

KsxsimdsL-visaya 

EL, XVIII, 249 

Kavaloika (N) 

EL, XXII, 77 

Karpatavaniiya= (Kapadvanj) 

EL, 1, 52 

Kasadraha 

EL, I, 55 

Kasahrada 

M., XIV, 202 

Kaspianxaij^pa (N)=(Kathmaj 3 idva) 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 
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Kaslapuri (W) 

JBBRAS., XVI, 105 

Kzvaxika.-visaya 

EL, XXII, 70-71 

Keradavall! (S) 

EL, 1, 55 

Kerala 

EL, XVIII, 252-256 

Kevanja in IDietaks.-mandala in 

Uitai-desa 

EL, VII, 40 

Khaurachhaka m Trennsi-ahara 

I A., XII, 185 

Khetaka 

B/., XVIII, 252-56; 
JBBRAS^ XX, 140; 

EL, 1, 55 

Kotipura in Kapika 

lA., V, 147 

Kosala 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Khairoda (E and N) 

JBBRAS., XVI, 105 

Kundiravallika (E) 

lA., XII, 185 

Kurundaka == (Kurundwad on the 
sangama of the Knshna and the 

Godavan) 

EL, IX, 28 

Laia.-deka 

EL, IX, 32 

Lildsivalli 

EL, XXII, 77 

Lmgatadagild (E) ~ (^ankartalao) 

Ibid. 

Magadha 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Malava 

99 

'M3iusaka.-^2-visaya 

EL, XXII, 77 

Manyakheta 

EL, VII, 40; XVIII, 249 

MankanM-6%M^’ = (Ma^kani) 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Mayutakha^di 

EL, VI, 242 

Minyathana (Meerajgaon) 

EL, VI, 242 

MogaliM (S) 

EL, IX, 32 

Moivasaka (N) 

lA., XII, 185 

Mottata(Brdhmana Sthdna) 

lA., XII, 185 

Nas^rika 

EL, XXI, 147 

I^mbhi (Nadida) 

EL. IX, 36 

Navda 

EL, XXII, 77 

Nandagmma (W) 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Nasika-(^e^<r 

JA., XI, 162 
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Navalika (W) 

EL, I, 55 

Odraka 

EL, XVm, 252 

Padhamastana (N) = (Pathron) 

EL, XXI, 70-71 

Padhavaiiaka 

lA., XIII, 69 

Panthoda (E) * (Panthora) 

EL, I, 55 

Parahanaka in Karmantapura 116 

lA., XII, 181 

Pajaliputra 

EL, IX, 28 

Pippalachcha (S) 

JBBRAS., XVI, 109 

Pusilavalli in Kasahrada 

IA„ XIV, 202 

Rattajjuna “ (Ratajan, 24 N. N. E. 

of 

Rasin) 

EL, VI, 242 

Ruhnac^ (N) = (Runad) 

lA., V, 148 

Runand 

I A., V, 112 

RvLviidhsL-Dasaka 

EL, I, 55 

Rurivallika 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Sajjodaka (E) = (Sajod) 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Sambandhi in MQ.nkB.nika-bhukti 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

SamkI (W) = (Sanki) 

EL, IX, 32 

Samipadraka 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Sambapura 

JBBRAS., XXI, 147 

Samjampattana 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Samagaon 

EL, VII, 40 

Sarvaniangalasatta outside Kheteka 

lA., XIV, 202 

Sihuka 

EL, VII, 40 

Sthavarapallika-'i?/sflf:V^*' 

JBBRAS., XVI, 109 

Suhila-wsojya 

EL, XXII, 70-71 

Tasilavalli 

lA., XIV, 196 

Tenna = (Ten) 

EL, IX, 36 

Tigavi (Tugaon) 

EL, VI, 242 

Thurnavi 

lA., V, 151 

Tolejaka (E) 

EL, IX, 32 


Ujjayini EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Umbara = (Bigumia) EL, IX, 32 

Uppalahatthaka (S) •“ (Uplat) EL, XVIII, 250 
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Uttarapadhavanaka 

7A.,XIII, 69 

Vaddavalh (W) (Valod) 

BL, XXII, 70-71 

Vallsa 

EL. IX, 36 

Vatanagara-w^a^^o; m Nasika-dei^j 

I A., XI, 162 

Vatapadraka (E) 

M.,V, 151 

Vadapadraka == (Baroda) in 


Ankottara 84 

7-4., XII, 164 

Vagghaccha (N) * (Vaghodia) 

7ii.,XII, 164 

Valacha (E) 

I A., XIII, 69 

Vallurika or ) m Runddha-DoJsaifea: 


Vyaghrasa i Karpatavanijya 

f EL, IX, 55 

= (Vaghas NE. of Kapadvanj) 

) 

Varadapalhka (E) = (Bardoli) 

EL. IX, 36 

YdLT]^vi~^odakagrama in Konkaija- 

lA., XIII, 69 

vtsaya 


Variavipattana 

I A., XIII, 69 

Vattara (W) 

JBBRAS., XVI, 109 

Vanga 

BL, XVIII, 252-56 

Vengi 

It 

Vavviyana (N) = (Baben) 

EL, IX, 36 

Vavulala (Baboolgaon) 

B7.. VI, 242 

Vasavaka 

lA., XIII, 69 

Vasuhanka (N) 

lA., XIII, 69 

Varahagrama (Wurgaon) 

BL, VI, 242 

Vmhuchavalli 

lA., XIV, 196 

Vitkhavalli 

E7, I, 55 

Vonvadraka 

I A., XIV, 202 

Zaroli 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Rivers 


Kalluvi « (Kalu) 

El , XVIII, 250 

Godavari 

EL, VII, 40 

Maddapi = (perhaps Mmdhola) 

EL, XXII, 70-71 

Mandakini 

EL, VI, 287 

Narmmada 

lA., XII, 185 
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Puravl = (Puma, near Navsari) EL, VI, 286^2QCII, 70-71 
Sinha = (SIna) 


Vehiccha 

lA., XIV, 202 

(b) Territorial Units 

Ahdra 

Trenna 

I A., XII, 185 

Bhukti 

Rasiyana 

EL, VI. 242 

Mankanika 

JBBRAS., XX. 140 

Desa 

Lato (containing Khetskdi-inandala) 

EL, VII, 36 

Nasika 

EL, IX, 32 

Mandala 

Khetaka 

EL, VII, 40 

Lata 

EL, III, 55 

Pathaka 

Uppala 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Visaya 

Kantaragrama 

EL, XVIII, 249 

Karahnda 

EL, XVIII, 249 

Kakkula 

JBBRAS., XVI, 109 

KavarM 

EL, XXII, 70-71 

Korhkana 

M., XIII, 69 

Mahisaka 42 

EL, XXII, 77 

Sthavarapallika 

JBBRAS., XVl, 105 

Vatanagara in Nasika-riesa 

EL, IX, 32 

Group of Villages 

Ankottaka 84 

M..XII. 160 

Harsapura 750 

EL, I, 55 

Karmantapura 116 

lA., XII, 181 

Karpatavanijya 84 

EL, I, 55 

Ruriddha 10 

EL, I, 55 

Siharakhi 12 

EL, III, 53 

Vanavi 16 
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# 


(11) Paramara Inscriptions (Nos. 263-64) 


Anandapura = (Vadnagar, Kheralu 
taluka) 

Khetaka* mandala 
Kumbharotaka-gmma = (Kamrod, 

13 E. of Modasa) 

Mohadavasaka-w5a3?a ■“ (Mohadasa or 
Modasa, Prantij taluka) 
SIhakagrama = (Sika, 85 of Modasa) 


EL, XIX, 243 
EL, XIX, 240 

EL, XIX, 242 

EL, XIX, 242 
EL, XIX, 242 


(h) Territorial Units 

Mandala 

Khetaka ^ EL, XIX, 240 

Visaya 

Mohadavasaka EL, XIX, 242 

River 

Mahinadi (having a temple of Sivanatha) EL, XIX, 242 


(12) Caulukya Inscriptions (from Lata) (Nos. 265-66) 
Agastyatirtha 
Bahunadasva (W) 

Erathai3ia-900 
Indotthana (S.W.) 

Kanyakubja 
Kurunagrama 
Lata-(desa) 

Nagamba (E) 

Talapadraka (N) 

Tembariika (N.W.) 

Tahtika (E) 

Vatapadra (S.E.) 

Vi(di?) elisvaxEL-pathaka 

(b) Territorial Units 

Desa 
Lata 
Pathaka 
Vi(di?) elisvara 
Group of Villages 
Erathana-900 


h/A., XII, 202 
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( 13 ) 


Maitcaka Inscriptions (Nos. 59-157) 


Agastikagrahara in Malavaka 

Aikalika 

Akrolaka 


Aksasataka-iw5^ in HVA. 
A)ssaxasak^-travebya in HVA. 
Alindaka 


Eh VIII, 189 
EL, XI, 83 
EL, XI, 112 
Eh HI. 318 
EL, XI. 109 
lA., VII. 76 


Amakarkupa in HVA. in Surastra- 
visaya WMR., 1925-6, 14 

Amadasaputra in GbasaxaJsa-pathaka JBU^ III, I, 83 


Anandapura 
Anartapura 
Antaratra in Suiastra 

AntarapallM in Suias^ 
Anuniamji-^mves 3 «i 


I A., VII, 79; CIL, HI. 
173 

IA„ VII, 72; ABOL, 
IV, 40 

BPSL, 63.54;C//.,IH. 
164 

EL, XIII, 339 


Asilapathaka in Kheiaii&-ahara-vi?aya 
Bahumula (l) Vatapallika-stftaZ* in 

Surastra JBBRAS., I, 52 

(2) belonging to Vatsatha- 

lika-pf53)a /A., V, 206 


Bahubataka in Suryapura-wsajja lA., VI, 12 


Bandarijidri-^a^A0%<7 
Barataka 
Bhadradranaka 
Bbadrenika in Surastra 


Bhadrapattana 
Bhallara in HVA. 
Bharukaccha 


lA., VII, 72 
lA., IX, 238 
JA., IX, 238 

(1) VOJ., VII, 297 

(2) Eh XVII, 109 

(3) XIX, 125 

(4) JBBRAS., (NS)., 1, 65 
BPSL, 35 

Eh XI, 109 
I A., XV, 336 


Bhasanta in Kah-Pathaka in Sur^tra (1) BPSL, 42 

(2) /A., VI. 13 
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Bhattakapatra in Surastra 

WMR., 1925-26. 13 ; 
JBBRAS., (NS)., m, 
184 

Bhattika 

JBBRAS., 1, 74 

Bhondanaka in Vatanagara-s^/iaZ/ 

EL, XI, 180 

Bhrama 

I A., XV, 188 

Bhramapura 

I A., XV, 187 

Bhumbhusa 

lA., XIII, 160 

Bramilanaka 

lA., IX, 238 

Candraputraka in Malacaka-v/sfl:^?^ 

EL, VIII, 194 

Chhedakapadraka m HVA. 

EL, XV, 255 

Citrakasthalya in Kadampadraka- sthali El., XI, 83 

Cottiyanaka 

JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 29 

Cossarim in Khetaka-atem 

EL, XIII, 339 

Dabhaka in Kalapaka-^>f3?^^afea 

WMR., 1925-26, 14 ; 
JBBRAS., {NS).slU 
186 

Decc^ka in HVA* 

JBBRAS., I, 73 

Damaripataka in Vahapahka-s^/taK 

BPSL, 35-39 

Dandasa 

BPSL, 48; I A., XI, 
309 

Danturapura in Mandali-rfm/^g^? 

JBU., Ill, 87 

Dasapura 

7ii.,X, 284 

Desenaka 

EL, IV, 74 

Desurakstijja in Simhapallika-jf>a^/iflF^a: 

in Khetaka-a/^am 

Devabliadrapallika in Dharaketha- 

lA., VII, 75 

sthali 

Devaraksitapa^a in Nimbakupa- 

I A., VI, 9 

sfhali 

EL, XI, 83 

Devakulapataka 

Deyapalli in Nagara-^af/tajfecj in 

(1) JBBRAS., I, 72 

(2) EL, VIII, 195 

Khetaka-^edam {aharal) 

JBAS.,X, 972 

Deyathaligrama 

I A.. X, 284 

Dhamnar 

EL, VIII, 194 
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Dhulusa in Salpasa-s^/tcrZi 
Dhusa in ^alyasa-s^/Ks:// 
Dinnanaka 

Dinnaputra in Surastra 
Dipanaka in Bilvakhata-s^/jaZ« 
Dombhi 
Dombhi-^mwo: 

Dronika 

Duhuduhu in Nagaraka-^><3;^/ta:fea: 
Gahana 


BPS/., 48 
lA., XI, 309 
lA., IX, 238 
JBBRASn XI, 344 
/A., XV, 187 
/A., XIII, 160 
C//J., Ill, 164 
VOJ., VII, 297 
JA., XV, 337 
JBAS., VII, 972 


Ganduka „ 

Ghrtalaya-6/iwwi in ^ivabhagapura- /A., VII, 79 
visaya 

Giriviligrama (E) /A., X, 284 

Gorakek JBBRA S., /, 52 

Guddapallika /A., XV, 337 

Hariyanaka in Aksasaraka in HVA. BL, III, 319 ; 

JBBRAS,, I, 21 

Hastihrdaka in Sirivataka-s^^aZi WMR,^ 1925-26, 14 


Hastikapallika in KomkB.-pathaka in 
’Khe^^kaL’dhdra-visaya 

Hastavapra 


Hastavapra-5/t5fa; 


Indmnipadraka in Pusyanaka-sZ/^aZz 

Isikanaka in Ambarenu-sZ/taZZ 

isvaradevasenaka 

Jambusara 

Jainnapalli 


JBBRA S., (NS)., I, 69 

(1) /A., V, 314 

(2) JBBRA S., (NS)., 
Ill, 186 ; (3) Ibid., 
(NS)., I, 65 

(1) EL, XVI, 17; 

(2) JBBPAS.,XX, 2; 

(3) EL, XV, 257 
/A., XIV, 328 
ABO/., IV, 33-37 
/A., VIII, 304-5 
EL, VIII, 189 
/A., XV, 337 


Jotipadraka /A., VII, 70 

Jyestanaka in HVA. EL, XIX, 304 
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Kadambapadraka-s^/MiK 
Kalahataka in HVA. 
Kalakseyataka in Sutastta 
'Ka.la.paisa.-pathaka in Surastra 
Kalapaka 

Kalasamaka 

Kakkapadra in Kalapaka-^af 

Kakkijja in Pusj^tiaka-sffeaH 

Kantaragrama-^odasato'wsciyo 

Karkijja 

Karilyavika 

Karhada-wsayd 

Kasahrada 

Kasaka 

Kaundinyapura 


Kavittlavika 
Kandajja in Suiasta 
Khetakapadraka 
Khetaka 


pradvara 

Khe1aka-5 hdra-visaya 
Kiklditaputra in KaEpaka-iwi/wifea: 

Kolamba in Kheteka-5?»5fa 
Kortapadraka 
Kukkuranaka 
Kukkuta in HVA. 

Lesudaka 


EL, XI, 83 
EL, XIX, 304 
JBBRAS., I, 72 
ASRWC., 1915-16, 53 
WMR., 1925-26, 14. 
JBBI?AS., (NS)., Ill’, 
186 

JBBRAS., 1, (NS)., 29 
ASRWC., 1915-16, 55 
lA., XTV, 328 
I A., X, 284 
JBBRAS., XI, 363 
/BAS., VII, 972 
EL, XVIII, 249- 
JBBRAS., I. 35 • 

JBBRAS., (NS)., 1, 58 
WMR., 1925-26, 13 ; 
JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 

184 

JBAS., VII, 972 
JBBRAS., XI, 33 
JBBRAS., I, 72 
I A., XV, 340; 
JBBRAS., XI, 335; 
JBAS., YU, 972 
JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 

185 ; EL, IV, 76 
I A., VII, 72 

(1) JBBRAS., X, 80 ; 

(2) I A., I, 16 
IA.,XY, 336 
EJ.,XXII. 115 
JBBRAS., (NS)., 1, 37 

(1) /A., IV. 204; 

(2) lA., V, 204 
JA., VII, 68 
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Liptikhanda in Varddhamana-6/^t^ife/t 

JBBRAS., XI. 344 

Loharapadaka 

JBAS., VII, 973 

Lonapadraka in Lonapadraka-s^/tai^« 

IA.,Y, 207 

Madakona in HVA. 

EL, XI, 106 

Madasara 

ASRWC., 1915-16, 55 

Madasaras 

JA . VIII, 304-5 

Madasara in Madasara-s^/iaZ/ in 

Surastra 

EL, XXII, 119 

Mahesvaradasanaka in HVA. 

lA., VI. 9 

Mahicchaka 

EI»i I, 88 

Mahilaball in Uppalaheta-i><^^^<7fea in 

( 1 ) 74 ., VII, 85; 

Khetoka-5/j5m 

(2) CIL, III, 179 

Malavaka- 

EL. VII I, 188 

Mandali-dmfjgiJ 

EL, XIII, 339 

Moranjijja in Antratra in Surastra 

BPS!., 58 ; (2) Ibid., 63 

Mulavarmapataka 

Naddiyam in Detaka-5/t5m 

EL, XIII, 339 

Nagadinnaka in Rohanaka in Surastra 
"^^goxQ.-'pathaka in Khetaka-Kedara(?) 

JBAS., VII, 972 

Nandiara in Kantaragama-16 

I A., X, 284 

Nattakaputra 

JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 65 

Natyotka in (Barhbu) vanaka-sjf/taZf 

EL, XI, 83 

Navagramaka in Malavaka-&/mfef« 

EL, VIII, 181 

Niggud in Ghasaraka-^>a#/ia^«; 

(1) Note (2) JBU., 

N imbakupa-s^/icrJi 

Ill, p. 1 

EL, XI, 83 

Pahmavatika in Kalaksayataka in 
Surastra 

JBBRAS., 1, 72 

Palatirolahma 

I A., I, 46 

Pandarakupika(?) (1) 

J'BBRAS., XI, 363 

( 2 ) in Pusanaka- 
sihali 

lA., XIV, 328 

Pangulapallika in Q^x^^yd.-h'humi in 
Sivabhagapura-v«sa;V^j 

lA., VII, 79 

Patanaka 

JBBRAS., X, 80 
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Pattaparaka in Daksina-^a#/ta 
^ivabhagaputa-visaya 
Pethavata in Bilvakhata-si/iaK 
Pinchhakupikavaha 
Pippalarumakhari 

Prthaputra 

Puhq,daka 

Pulidanaka-graMJff 

Pushmilanaka 

Raksaraputra in Palatirolakura 
Raksasaka in Kakbrada 
Samihambara 
^amipadravataka 


EL, I, 88 
BPSL, 32 

(1) lA., IV, 104 

(2) EL, XIIX, 339 
I A., VIII, 304-5 
lA., VII, 76 
EL, VIII, 189 
lA., IX. 238 
lA., I, 46 

JBBRAS., (NS)., I. 36 
VOJ., VII, 297 
EL, XIII, 339 


Sangamanakam m M&n^i-drahga in 
Khetaka-5&5m 
Santaputra 
Sarvativata 
^rkkarapadraka 

Sihamuhijja 

Sihanaka in Bavanaka(?)-sf/tah' 


EL, XIII, 339 
JBBRAS., I, 72 
VOJ., VII, 297 

(1) JBBRAS., X, 80 

(2) I A., I, 16 

I A., XV, 336 
JBBRAS., I, 37 


Simhapallika-^aiAa^a in Khetaka- 
dhdra 


Simhapura 

Sinakapadraka in Antaiatra-wajxi 
SirivatildL-s#AaIi 

^ivabhagapura-wtsaya 

^ivatiataijja 

Sudattabbatt^ka 

Suryadasa 

Tapasapallika 

Tapasia in HVA* 


(1) JBBRAS., X, 79 

(2) EL, XI, 111 
I A., XIII, 160 
JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 

186 

U.,VII, 79 
El., IV, 75 

JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 66 
I A., VII, 68-70 
JBAS., VII, 972 
EL, XI, 106 
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Tini^ka in HVA. EL, XI, 106 

Trisangamaka“'(Tarsamia) in HVA. (1) EL, XVI, 18 

(2) JBBRAS., XX, 2 

Uchchapadra in Fusyamka-sthali JBBRAS., XI, 361 

Udrapadraka lA., I, 46 


Udumbaragahvara (1) I A., XV, 336 

(2) EL, VIII, 189 

XJppa.la.h.epi-paihaka in Khejaka-5fe5m CIL, III, 171-73 
Usingha in Surastra JBBRAS., XI, 33 

Uttapalaka JBBRAS., (J^S)., 1,67 

Vaddasomalila m Kolamba in Khetaka- 


ahdra 

Vajra 

Vajra-gmwa 

Valapadraka 


I A., XV, 336 
JA., XIII, 160 
CIL, III, 164 
EL, XV. 257 

' (1) JBBRAS., XX, 1, 8 ; 
(2) Ibid., (NS).. I, 65, 16, 


Valabhi 


25, 51, 58 

(3) EL, III, 319 ; VIII, 

188; XI, 81. 106, 109 
112, 116; XVI, 17; 
XVII, 106 

(4) IA.,XV, 187 ;X, 283; 

XII, 148 

^ (5) ABOL, IV, 38, etc. 


Vanditapalli 

Vansakajn. 

Varahtaka 

Vasukiya 


EL, VIII, 194 

(1) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 

26, 32 ; 

(2) BPSL, 24 
EL, VIII, 189 
EL, XI, 109 


Vatadraha in Ghasaraka 


Note 


y&tSL'grama in Dipanaka Petha in 
Bilvakhata-s^/^aZ/ JA., XV, 187 

Vatanumaka JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 73 

Vatapadra (l) (1) JA., IX, 238 

(2) in Ghaszx^^-pathaka (2) JBU., Ill, 83 
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Vataptajyaka 

Vatsathalika-^rSax* 

Vatapadraka m ]ham-sth<^t 

VIraputra 

Visalai»taka 

Visvapalli 

Vltakhatta 

V 3 ^gliTadiiumnaka m Aksasaiaka 
Yodhavaka in HVA. m Surastra 


JRAS., 1895, 379 
JA., V, 206 

(1) BPSL, 32 

(2) I A., XV, 187 
lA., 304-5 

I A., XV, 336 
I A., IX, 238 
JSBRAS., (NS).. (1) 32 

(1) I A., I, 45 

(2) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 

31-32 


Rtvers 

Madavi, S. of Nandiaraka-gmmo: 
Manijjka m Surastra 
Madhumati „ 

Vatsavahaka 


/A.,X, 284 
EL, IV, 75 

If 

EL, XI, 83 


(b) Temtorial Units 
Ahdra or Aharani 


Hastavapra =: (Hathab) 


' (1) lA., I, 45 

(2) Ilnd., IV, 204 

(3) Ihtd., V, 204 

(4) Ibtd., VI, 9 

(5) EL, III, 319 

(6) Ilnd., V, 204 

. (7) Ibid., XI, 106 

(8) lUd., XVI, 17 

(9) Ibtd., XIX, 304 

(10) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 72 

(11) Ibtd., 1, 73 

(12) Ibid., XX, 2 

. (13) /6*d..(NS).,III, 116 
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Khetaka 

Bheda 

Bhataiaka 

Bhukti 

Malavaka 

Varddhamam 

Bhumi 

Ghrtalaya in ^ivabhagapura- 
vi^aya 


f(l) 1A.,VII, 72 

(2) lUd., 85 

(3) Ihid., XV, 336‘ 

- H) EL, XIII. 339 

(5) JBBRAS., I. (NS)., 70 

(6) JBAS., X, 972" 

(7) CIL, III, 171 


lA., XV, 187 


EL, VIII, 189 
JBBRAS., XI, 344 


7il.,VII. 76 


Dranga 

UDJBU., HI. 87 
Ma^dali -j (2) EL, XIII, 339 

M3) Note 

Man^cdi 

Sopokendraka JBBRAS., I, (NS)., 16 

Pathaka 


Ban^rijidra in Kheteka- 0 %am- 

visaya JA., VII, 72 


Daksina-^erfAa 

Ghasaraka 


Kalapaka in Surastra 


EL, I, 88 
JBU., Ill, 83 

'(8) ASRWC., 1915-16. 55 
(2) JBBRAS., X, 79 
- (3) I A., I, 16 
(4) Ibid., VI, 13 
. (5) Ibid., (NS)., 186 


^ It mentions or is read as " Detaka ”, but is evidently *• Khetaka 
The reading is ** Khetaka Kedara 
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KoQaka in Khepiisa-ahara-visaya 

JBBRAS., I, (NS). 70 

Nagata 

(1) I A., XV. 337 

(2) JBAS., VII, 972 

(Aksa?) saraka 

JBBRAS., (NS).. I. 32 

Simhapallika m Kheteka-5ft5m 

I A., VII, 75 

Uppalahe^ 

(1) /A ..VII, 85 

(2) CIL, III, 179 

Padraka 

Bhumbhusa 

I A., XIII, 160 

^ivaka 

>1 

Petha 

Dlpacaka 

JA..XV, 187 

Prapa^ 

Aksasaraka 

El., XIII, 339 

Pravesya^ 

Anumamji 

Ibid. 

Pippalarumkhari 

Ibid. 

SthaE 

Ambarenu 

ABOI., IV, 40 

Bavanaka (?) 

JBBRAS., I, 37 

Bilvakhata 

(1) BPS!., 32 

(2) lA., XV, 187 

(Birhbu) vanaka 

EL, XI, 83 

Dharaketha 

IA.,Y1, 9 

Jhara 

(1) BPS!., 32 

(2) lA., XV, 187 

Lonapadraka 

IA.,Y,207 

Madasara in Surastra 

EL. XXII, 119 

Manc^i 

JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 51 

Nirhbukuha 

EL, XI, 83 


^ Regarded as territorial units smaller than the ahara, 
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Pusyanaka 

Salpasa 

Sirivataka 

Vahapalika 

Vatanagara 

Vatapallika in Surastra 

Visaya 

Antaratra^ 

Kh.etaika.-dhdra 

Malavaka 

^ivabhagapura 

Suryapura 

Surastra 


Surastra 


JBBRAS.MS).,XhZ6l 
BPSL, 48 

WMR., 1925-26, 14; 
JBBRAS,, (NS)., Ill, 
186 

BPSL, 35-39 
EL, XI, 180 
JBBRAS., I, (NS)., 52 


lA., XIII, 160 
lA., VII, 72 
EL, VIII, 194 

(1) M.,VII. 19 

(2) EL, I, 88 
M., VI, 12 
WMR., 1925-26, 14 

' (1) ASliTVC., 1915-16, 55 
(2) BPSL, 54, 63 
(4) lA., 1, 16, 45 

(6) I A., VI, 13 

(7) JBBRAS., (I), (NS)., 

37, 52, 66, 72, 74, 
XI, 345 

(14) WMR., 1925-26, 14; 
JBBRAS., (NS).. 
Ill, 184, 186 

(15) OJha, Note 

. (16) EL, XVII, 109 


( 14 ) 


Palitana Inscription 

Darbhacara 

Dvarka 

Elapadra 

. Phankaprasravana 


of Simhaditya (No. 250) 

i EL, X, 16-22 


^ Also called a ^athaka. 
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(15) Dhinki Inscription oi Jaikadeva (No. 251) 

Bhumilila = (Ghumli or Bmnli) 

Dhemkagrama (Dhmki) in Bhumi- 
hV^-ntan^ala 
Sotastta-ff(0n4^l0 

(b) Territorial Units 

Mandala 

BhumiliM 

Sorastra 

(16) Wadhwan Inscription of Dharanivaraha (No. 254) 

Addana-de^a I A., XII, 193 

(17) Inscriptions of the time of Mahendrapala of Kanauj 

(Nos. 253A-B) 


Ambulaka m Naksisapura 84 m 


Saxix^trdL-mandala 

BI., IX, 5 

Jayapura 

Ibtd. 

Pedhillil^ 

Ibtd. 

Rajyasthala 

Ibtd. 

Seijduvakakonnthaka 

EL, IX, 10 

SIhavabalaka 

Ibid., 5 

Vavuhka 

Ibid., 10 

Viyaraka 


River 

Kaoavinl^ 

Ibtd., 5, 10 

(b) Terrttortal Units 

Naksisapvira-84 

Ibtd, 5 

Mandala 

Saurastra 

Ibtd , 10 
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(18) Caulukya Inscriptions (Nos. 158-249) 


Abuya = (Abu) 

Adhivada (N) 

Ahlram (S) 

Ailayika in Ka.ccha-mandala 

Akavallya 

Akhi 

Alvida in Makhulagamva-42 in Purna- 
pathaka 
Anandapura-126 
Anagnavada 


EL, VIII, 20 
lA., Yl, 198 
I A., VI, 209-10 
lA,, VI, 193 
/A., XVIII, 111 
EL, VIIIr200-22 

I A., XVIII, 83 
EL, I, 303, 317 
I A., VI, 204 


Anahilapataka 


•(1) IA„ VI, 192-93, 200, 
210; XVIII, 82; XLI, 
21 ;X, 159; 

(2) S/.,Vin, 200-22, 

(3) BPSL, 184; PO., Ill, 

20, etc. 


Arathaura (W) 

Asapalli 

Asavilnya m \}t\Axak>&akx-pathaka 


I A., VI, 209 
lA., VI, 212 
lA., X, 159 


Ayayanija 

Avalasadhi-gr5«wf “ (Amalsad) 

Avanti 

Bbam^ra 

Bhadianaka = (Bhatana) 
Bhaillasvami-*«ffA5do5<iffsaAo- 


lA., VI, 200 
JBBRAS., XXVI. 257 
BPSI., 186 
I A., VI. 209 
BPSI., 205 


manMa 

Bbalibhada 

Blinngari-64 

Bhauttapadranagata = (Bhatwid) 
Bhojuj® 

Bhubhrtpalli = (Ghurali) 
Brahmana 


I A., XVIII, 347 
EL, Vin, 200-222 
lA., XVIII, 344 
ASIWC., 1908, 52 
lA., VI, 205-6 
PO., Ill, 26 
EL, Vin, 200-22 


‘ Ins. fonnd at Gvralior. Place idf. with modern Bhilsa. 


8 
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Bralimapuri 

Brahniapataka 

Candravati 

Camatkarapura = (Vadnagarj 

Candavasana 

Coiiwavada = (Chorwad) 

Cuyantija 

Cunnan (E) 

Dadhiyapaka 
Dalaudda (N) 

Dangaraua (E) 

Dasayaja (E.N) 

DavanI 

Devapattana 

Devau 

Deulavada = (Delwara) 

Deuli (W) 

Dhanara (E) 

Dhauli 

Dhamanaccha-gmma 
Dharavadrika in Kaccha’inandala 
Dhara 

Dohalika (Dholka ?) 

Dodhiyapaka (N) 

Duchana 
Dudhulvha (W) 

Filigrama 
GdLmhhxit^-pafhaka 
Ghadahadika-Twelve in Kaccha- 
mandala 
Ghantelana 
Gharl^^avali (N) 


(1) BPSI., 187; (2) I A., 
VI, 212 
IA„ XVIII, 82 
PO., July, 1938, 71 
PO., Ill, 28 
I A., VI, 209 
BPSL, 159 
I A., VI, 199 
I A., VI, 213 
lA., VI, 199 
I A., VI, 208 
I A., VI, 209-10 
I A., VI, 209 
EL, VIII, 220-22 
£/.,!, 283; 11,4*45; 

III, 305 
I A., VI, 201 
I A., VI, 196 
I A., XVIII, 347 
EL, X, 78 
lA., XVIII, 347 
JBBRAS., XXVI, 257 
I A., VI, 193 
EL, I, 302 
I A., XI, 73 
I A., VI, 199 
I A., VI, 205 
I A., VI. 213 
Abu Ins., 1287 
I A., VI, 195 

I A., VI, 193 
/A., XVIII, 111 
I A., VI, 196 
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Ghusadi 

JA., VI, 205 

Godrahaka = (Godhra) 

JA., X, 159 

Gumdauka 

EL, X, 7S 

Gunthavada (S) 

I A., VI, 204 

Gurjaratra 

EL, II, 445 

Gurjaradhara 

EL.XI, 55 

Gmj]3xsL-mandala 

1A.,X,159‘,BPSL, 186 

Hadanda 

Abu Ins. 1287 

Hamsalapura 

lA., VI, 198 

HanlyanT 

IA.,NI, 201 

HethiiSji = (Helamji) 

EL, Vill, 200-22 

Indravada 

lA., VI, 239 

Ixi^i^-grdma m Gariibhuta-i>cr// 2 a^^ 

JA., VI, 196 

Itila (E) 

lA., VI, 198 

Javaiipun 

EL, XI, 55 

Karira 

I A., VI, 196 

Kasadraha 

Abu Ins., 1287 

Kacchavali-gm/wa; 

JEER AS., XXVI, 257 

Kada-gmm<ap 

JA., XI, 73 

Kala-gmma 

JEER AS., XXVI, 257 

Kaliyana 

I A., VI, 205-6 

Kambali (N) 

I A., VI, 209 

Karhboi 

lA., VI, 192 

Kanhesvara 

El., II, 441 

Kanyakubja 

BI.,X, 78; BPS/., 188; 
Ibid., 209 

Kalhari (S) 

JA., VI, 196 

Kamnata 

JA,, VI, 210 

Khambhila 

lA., VI, 198 

Khariidohaka 

M., XVIII, 83 

Kiratakupa (Kiradu) 

El.. XI, 43 

Kisrauli 

Abu. Ins., 1287 

Kuilaya 

JA., VI, 210 

Kulavasana 

lA., VI. 209 
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Kurail ( E & S ) 

lA., VI, 210 

Kusaloda (N) 

/>i., VI, 205 

Kojadi = (Kotra) 

BL, VIII, 200 

Laghudabhi 

EL, I, 316 

Laghu Ubhada (S) = (Ubhda naiia) 

I A., VI, 208 

Lundavasana 

I A., VI, 212 

Lakhanatida (N) 

I A., XVIII, 347 

Lathi vadra (near Mahgrol) 

BPS/., 159 

Lajarhada in Jodhpur State 

EL, XI, 44 

Lavadadi-gmw^r 

I A., XLI, 203 

Madahada 

Abu. Ins., 1287 

Mahimsaka 

BL, VI, 103 

Mahisana 

I A., XI, 71 

Malakatri 

I A., VI, 196 

Manc^i in WQxi&hx^visaya 

I A., VI, 193 

Maducana (W) 

I A., VI. 205 

Masura in Ghadahadika-Twelve. 

I A., VI, 193 

Mangalapura = (Mahgrol) 

BPS/., 159-60 

Makhulagamva-42 in Vwcm-pathaka 


in l^i 2 xh 2 ^M,^‘tata‘mandala 

I A., XVIII, 83 

Metravala in Satyapura-ma«if<rZa 

EL, X, 78 

Medhura 

IA„ VI, 201 

Mehuna 

lA., VI, 212 

Modhera in Kamboi-gmwo: 

lA., VI, 192 

Mundasthala = (Murthala) 

Abu. Ins., 1287 

Muhdaka in Varddhi-Wscrycj 

JBBRAS., Extra 


Number, 49 

Nadulyapura 

EL, XI, 48 

Nadutadagika « (Nadlai, Jodhpur) 

I A., XLI, 202 

Nagasarika in lAiz-desa 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 

Nandavasana 

I A., VI, 209 

Nagara = (Vadnagar) 

EL, 1, 303 

Naha-gmw« 

I A., XVIII, 345 

Naloda (S) 

/A., VI, 213 
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UaiinadS.~iaia‘mandala 

Natauli 

Nayaka (N) 

Nava^isaka 
Nnachi 
Omkurala (N) 

Orasa 

Paladjya-|f5»fff 
Palhanaputa 
Pattana *■ (Patan) 

PhiUni 

Phimchadi = (Punchar) 

Phulasara Timana 

Prazarika (N) in Ka.ccha.-mandala 

PrabMsa 

Rajapuri 

Rai-gfSffwr 

Rajayasiyaiji = (Rakhiana) 

Ramesvara 

Ra^elaya 

Ra^vada 

Rlradi (E) 

Ratnapura-84 in Jodhpur 
Rauni 

'RAva.-granta a= (Rav in Cutch) 

Rui»pura 

Rinasihavasana 

Sahasacana-^amcr 

Sahajavasana (N) 

^hilvada 
Sala = (Salgaon) 

Samgavatia in Bhnhgari-64 
Sakali 


lA., XVIII, 83 
M., VI, 199 
I A., VI, 213 
lA., VI, 193 
I A., VI, 205 
lA., VI, 199 
EL, VIII, 200-22 
VOJ., V, 300 
IA.,XU, 21 
EL, VIII, 229 
EL, VIH, 200-22 
(1) /A„VI,203; (2) Ibid., 
198 

lA., XI, 338 
lA., VI, 193 
EL, I, 283 
JrA.,VI, 209 
JBBRAS., XXVI, 258 
/4.,VI, 208 
EL, I, 283 
lA., VI, 198 
IA.,Yl, 204 
I A., VI, 208 
BPSL, 206 
M.,VI, 213 
PO., Ill, 20 
I A.. VI, 212 
Ibid., 208 
I A., XVIII, 110 
I A.. VI, 208 
Abu. Ins. 1287 
El., VIII, 200 
I A., XVIII, 344 
I A., XVIII, 111 
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Sampara 

lA.. VI, 204 

Samadiya 

/4., XVIII, 111 

Sampavada in Ysirddhi^pathaka 

I A., VI, 198 

Sampara (E) 

lA., VI, 204 

Sandera 

EL, I, 317-18 

Saratili 

EL, VIII, 200-22 

Sapavada 

/A., VI, 202 

Satyapura = (Sanchor)-mej«daZ<r 

EL, X, 78 

Sesadevati in Gdimhhdi^-pathaka 

I A., VI, 198; Ibid., 196 

Sandika (S) 

lA., VI, 213 

Sirasavi (W) 

I A., VI, 209 

Slvaliya 

Sihara (Ser) 

lA., XVIII, III 

S^nsthala 

lA., VI, 192 

Srimatamahabu 

EL, VIII, 200-22 

Stambhatirtha 

BPSL, 230 

Surayaja (N) = (Sooraj in VIramgam 

taluka) 

lA., VI. 201 

Surastra 

(1) BPSL, 158 

(2) JMS., XIV, 243 

Smds^-mandala 

/A., XVIII, lll;PO., 
Ill, 73 

Sunaka 

EL, I, 316 

Suhasada (E) 

lA., VI, 213 

Talajha-me?fe5s//t5«a: 

JA., XI, 338 

Talara 

BPSL, 159 

Talabhadrika-36-^flf^ftaifecr 

JBBRAS., XXII, 257 

Thetavasana (E) 

I A., VI, 208 

Timranaka=(Timaim, near Bhavnagar) lA., XI, 338 

Tribha 

JA.,VI, 209 

Traymbaka 

EL, I, 283 

Trihati (N) 

7A., VI, 205 

ToraQa-grawa = (Taran or Torangam) JBBRAS., XXVI, 250 

Udayapura, Gwalior State 

/A., XVIII, 343 

XJli-grama 

/A., XI. 73 
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Ulava(sana) (E) 

M., VI, 210 

Umratha-gmmo; m BhrmgarI-64 
Umbaranika = (Umrani) 

lA., XVIII, 347 

Uiijha (N) 

lA., VI, 209-10 

Untauya (N.W) 

/A., VI 210 

Undira (N) 

lA., VI, 204 

Utaracha *= (Utraj) 

E/., VIII, 200 

Uvaram 

Abu. Ins., 1287 

Vadasara (N) 

/A., VI, 199 

Vahichara(E) = (Becharaji) 

iA.,VI, 198 

Vahida (S) 

7A., XVIII, 347 

Vahiranadi containing Davani 

El., VIII, 200-222 

Valaijja 

BPS/., 159-60 

Vamanasthali = (Vanthali) 

BPS/., 159; /A., XVIII, 
lll;PO., Ill, 28 

Varadi 

/A., XVIII, 111 

Varddhi -pathaka 

/A., VI, 212 

V^x^L^^l~visaya 

/A., VI, 192 

Varanaka in Satyapura-ma«4<^^^ 

EL, X, 78 

Varanasi 

Vekariya ( grama? ) in Kaccha- 

BPS/., 188 

mandala 

/A., XVIII, 110 

Visanali-gmma 

BPS/., 159 

Vodha-gmma (W) 

EL, X, 78 

Vrddhinagara 

BPS/., 295 


(6) Territorial Units 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 250 
(1) BPS!., 205 ; (2) PO., 
Ill, 25 

Maf^ala 

Avanti lA., XLII, 258 

BMillasvami-12 lA., XVIII, 347 


Deka 

Lata 

Saurastra 
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Dadhipadra 

Gurjjara 

Lata 

Kaccba 

Narmmada-^o^ifa 
Satyapum * (Sanchor) 
Sarasvata 
Surastta 

Pathaka 

Bhrmgarika-64 

Calisa 

Dandahi 

Gambhuta 

Lathivadra 


lA., X, 159 
Ibid. 

lA., X, 158-60 

(1) lA., VI, 193 ; 

(2) XVIII, 109 
lA., XVIII, 83 
EL. X, 76 
lA., VI, 191 

(1) /yl.,XVIII. Ill; 

(2) PO., Ill, 73 


(1) 74., XVIII, 347; 

(2) lUd., 344 

I A., VI, 200 

(1) lA., VI, 210 : 

(2) Ibid., XI, 71 
14., VI, 196, 198 
BPSL, 159-60 
I A., XVIII, 83 
JBBRAS., XXVI, 237 
I A., X, 159 

I A., VI, 198; 203; 

205; 208 
I A., VI, 204 

VOJ., V, 300 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 250 
{!) JBBRAS., Extra No. 
49; 

(2) /A., VI, 193 

EL, I, 317 
lA., XVIII, 344 


Purima in NaxTamaM-taict-mandala 
Talabhadrika-36 in Laja 
Crbhaloda = (Abhlod, 12 from Dohad) 
Varddhi 

Valanya 

Visaya 

Gambhuta 

Nagasarika containing Talabhadrika- 
36 in hapi^-deka 

Varddhi =» (Vadhiar between N. 
Gujaiat and Cutch) 

Groups of Villages 
Anandapura-126 
Bhmigari-64 
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Bhaillasvami-32 

I A., XVIII, 347 

Ghadahadika- 1 2 

I A., VI, 193 

Makhulagamve-42 

M., XVIII, 83 

Ratnapura-84 in Jodhpur 

BPSI., 206 

Talabhadrika-36 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 250 

Rivers 

Dadhimati 

M.,X, 159 

Dadhimati (in N. Kathiawar, modern 

Dewai) 

PO., Ill, 25 

Ksaravaha = (Kharvo) 

lA., X, 159 

Praci Sarasvatl 

lA., VI, 192 

Sosadi 

I A., XVIII, 111 

Mountains 

Arbuda 

BL, VIII, 200-229 

Raivataka 

EL, VIII, 222 


APPENDIX E 


BRAHMANAS 


(generally donees): their (a) Goira, (b) Veda, (c) the place where 
they came from (Vinirgaia) and (d) the place of residence (Vastavya) 
from inscriptions* 


I Ksairapa Inscriptions (Kos* 2-13} 

(a) Gotra^ 

Manasa 

Opakti (Aupaktika) 

^enika (^inika) = (^renika) 

n Traikutaka Inscriptions (Nos. 15-17) 
(a) Gofra (b) Veda 

Bharadvaja Not mentioned 


BJr., XVI, 238 
EL, XVI, 23, 24 
Ibid., 25 

EL, XI, 221 
(c) Vinirgata 
Not mentioned 


^ May not be that of a Brahmana ; in tbe inscription the persons are called 
* Sramana^ ’ who may be Buddhist or Jain. 
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(d) Vdstavya 
Kapura 


Appendix E 


EL, X, 53 

in Inscription of Samgamsimha (No. 253) EL, X, 72 


(a) Goira 

(b) Veda 

(d) Vdsiavya 

Candogya 

Sama 

Bharukaccha 

Galava 

Sama 


Lauhayana 

Yajur 


Laukaksi 

Yajur 


Paundri(?) 

Rg 


Inscription of Santilla (No. 255) 

EL, II, 24 

(a) Goira 

(h) Veda 

(c) Vdsiavya 

Kautsa 

Yajur 



(Vajasaneya sakha) 

Pasdnihrada == (Saniadra) 

Kataccuii Inscription (No 258) 

EL, VI, 298 

(a) Goira 

(b) Veda 

(c) pebhaka = 

Para^ra 

Yajur 

(Dabka, 40 N. of 


Broach) 

(Vajasaneya Kanva sakha) 


VI Inscription of Nikumbhallasakti (No. 259) 74., XVIII, 265 

(a) Goira (b) Veda (c) Vinirgata 

Aniruddhapurl 


VII Inscriptions of Gurjjaras of Broach (Nos. 24-33) 


(a) Goira 
Bharadvaja 

Cauli 

Candogya 

Daundalcklya 

Dhoi 3 idi(?) 

Dhumrayana 


7A., XIII, 87 and 88 ; 
El., V, 37-41 

JBBRAS., XK, 213- 
I A., XIII, 87 and 88 
JBBRAS., XX, 213 
I A., XIII, 87 and 88 
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Galava 

Harita 

Kausika 

Kaundmya 

Kasyapa 

Laksmanyasa 

Loha3reina 

LokaksI 

Mathara 

^ravayaijasa (?) 

Vatsa 

Vaiistha 


JBBRAS., XX, 213 
lA., XIII, 87 and 88 
I A., XIII, 87 and 88 ; 

M.,XVII, 183 
lA., XIII, 87 and 88 ; 

EL, XXIII, 151 
I A., XIII, 87 and 88 ; 

lA., XIII, 119 
lA., XIII, 87 
JBBRAS., XX, 213 
JBBRAS.,XX, 213 
lA., XIII, 87 
7A., XIII, 80 
lA., XIII, 87 
I A., VII, 61-63 


(b) Veda 

Rg Caturvedi 

Aavalayana-camwa 
Yajur Vajimadhyandina 

SabrahmacMri Caturvedi 

Trivedi 

(^ukla) 

Vajasaneya Kanva sakim 
Sama Candogya 

(Kauthumasabrahmacari) 

Caturvedi 

Atharva Pippaladasabrahmacari 


lA., VII, 61-63 
lA., XIII, 115 
lA., XIII, 87 
JBBRAS., XX, 213 
EL, XXIII, 147 
M.,XIII, 70 
EL, V, 37-41 
I A., XIII, 87 
JBBRAS., XX, 213 
I A., XIII, 81-87 
I A., XVII, 183-200 
JBBRAS., XX, 213 
I A., XIII,81-87 


(c) Vinirgata (d) Vdsfavya 

Jambusara in ^irisapadraka /A., XIII, 81-87 

Alauresvaia-wsoya 

Bbarukaccha Bharajjka „ 
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Dasapura 


Girinagara 

Lohigikak^-^^/f«- 

dharcf 


Ksirasara (not resident) 
m Sangama Khetaka- 
visaycc 

Kanyakubja 
(should be vinirgata as 
the place granted is in 
Kamaniya-so^^rsa/o:- 
bhukti in Gujarat) 

Kanyakubja 
(should be vinirgata as 
the village Umbara is 
in Gujarat 

Ahichhatra 

(should be vinirgata 
because the village 
granted is in Ahkules- 
vQXiSu-visaya) 

Sraddhikagra-S/iSm 


EL, V, 37--41 

I A., VII, 61-63 

/A.,XVII, 183-200 

M, XIII, 115 
I A., XIII, 70 

EL, XXIII, 151 


In the list of Vinirgata and Vdstavya, it will be noticed that two 
Brahmanas come from Kanyakubja, one from Ahichhatra and Dasapura 
(Mandasor) and one from Girinagara (Junagarh). The Kanyakubja and 
Ahichhatra cases may be doubted as the plates in which they are mentioned 
are not genuine. Moreover, the term Vdstavya, if it is correctly used> 
suggests that the Brahmaiias lived in Kanauj and ^Ahicchatra while their 
lands were in Gujarat, which is ordinarily not believable. 

The Dakpura instance, according to Buhler, suggests that the limits 
of Gurjjara rule in the west extended up to the frontier of Malwa and 
Khandesh.^ 

Anyhow, there are instances of intimate contacts between Malwa and 
Saurastra with Southern Gujarat. Whether this should be regarded as an 
instance of the migration of Dakpuria Brahmanas, who are not found 
nowadays in Gujarat, is doubtful. 


1 The grant of Dadda 11, EJ„ V, 38. 
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VIII Inscription of Cahamana Bhartrvaddha (No. 260) 

EL, XII. 197 

(a) Gotra (b) Veda ( c) and (d) 

Kauijdmya Yajur not mentioned 

(Madhyandina-Vajasaneya) 

Mathara „ „ 

IX Gujarat Calukya Inscriptions (Nos. 34-40) 


(a) Gotra 


Bharadvaja 

(1) lA., XVIII, 266 

(2) Ibid., VII, 250 

Daujjckkiya 

I A., VII, 250 

Dhumtayana 

Ibid. 

Gautama 

Ibid. 

Harita 

Ibid. 

Kasyapa 

EL, VIII, 229 

Kaundinya 

lA., VII, 250 

Laksmana 

Ibid. 

Mad(+)hara 

Ibid. 

Vaisnava 

Ibid. 

Vatsa 

Ibid. 

(b) Veda 

Yajur 

(1) EL, VIII, 229 

(2) JBBRAS., XVI, 3 

(Vajasaneya Kanva ^kha) 

(1) VOCR., p. 226 

(2) I A., VII, 250 

Krsiia Taittirlya ^kha 

VOCJR., 230 

^ukla Madhyandina ^kha 

I A., XVIII, 266 

(c) Vinirgaia 

Banavasi 

VOCR., 230 

(d) Vdstavya 

Aniruddhapurl 

lA., XVIII, 268 

Jambusara 

lA., VII, 250 
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Navasanka 


{DJBBRAS., XVI, 2 
(2) EI„ VIII, 229 


X Rastrakuta Inscriptions (Nos. 41-58) 

(aj Ootra 

' (1) EL, I, 52 
(2) EL, III, 58 


Bharadvaja ^ 

(3) EL, XVIII, 249 

(4) JBBRAS., XX, 132 
, (5) lA., XI, 162 

Gautama 

EL, III, 58 

Katyayana 

Ibid. 

Kaundinya 

EL, XXII, 77 

Kundina 

/4.,XIII, 69 

Kau(t)sa 

EL, III, 58 

Laksmana 

(1) EL, IX, 36 

(2) Ibid., 32 

Laksakayana or Laksayai^a 

lA., XII, 181 

Lavayana 

El., Ill, 58 

Lavazias 

/4., XIV, 202 

Mathara 

(1) EL, VII, 40 

(2) Ibid., Ill, 58 

Motala 

I A., Xn, 181 

Mudgala 

EL, III, 58 

Parasara 

EL, III, 58 

^Qdila 

EL, III, 58 

Saundana 

EL, III, 58 

Vatra(?) 

JBBRAS., XVI, 105 

Vatsa 

(1) EL, III, 58 

(2) EL, XVIII, 249 

(3) JBBRAS., XVI, 109 

Vaddamukha 

EL, XVIII, 249 

Varsi^eya 

EL, III, 58 

Vatsyayana 

lA., XII, 164 

Yaugana 

EL, III, 58 
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(h) Veda 


Yajur (^ukla) 

(a) Kaiiva 

(b) Madhyandina 

( c) ^kha not mentioned 

Yajur CKrsna) 

^kha Taittiriya 

Rg 


(1) JBBRAS., XVI. 105 

(2) El., VII, 40 

(1) I A., XII, 164; XIV, 

202 

(2) EL, I, 55 

(3) EL, IX, 32 and 36 

(4) EL, III, 58 

(1) I A., XIII, 69 

(2) EL, XXII, 77 

(3) lA., XII, 184 


(1) JBBRAS., XX, 140 

(2) lA., XI, 152 
EL, XVIII, 250 


(c) Vinirgata 

Mahasena (?) 

Karabada 

Kavika {mahasthana) 

Palaliputra 

ValabhT 


I A., XII, 164 
EL, VII, 40 
EL, VII, 40 
EL, IX, 36 
lA., XII, 164 


(d) Vdstavya 


Badavi 

Badarasiddhi 

Jambusara 

Kaddibharara 

Kapithaka ( near Godavari) 
Kheteka 

Kurundaka 


JBBRAS., XX, 140 
EL, III, 58 
JBBRAS., XIV, 109 
EL, XXII, 77 
EL, VII, 28 

(1) JBBRAS., XX, 131 

(2) lA., XIV, 196 
EL, IX, 25 
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Mottaka ( Brdhmanasthdna ) 

Variavi 

Vadarasiddhi 


lA., XII, 181 
M., XIII, 69 
I A., XIV, 202 


XI Paramaira Inscriptions (Nos. 263-64) El., XIX, 242 


(a) Gotra (h) Veda 

Gopali (with Not 

3 pravaras) mentioned 


(c) Vinirgata 

Nagara- 

Anandapura 


(d) Vdstavya 
Not 

mentioned 


XII Caulukya Inscriptions from Lata (Nos. 265-66) 

{ a) Gotra (b), (c) and ( d) 

Not mentioned I A,, XII, 202 
K6sika (with 3 pravaras : Vaisvaraitra, Devarata and Audala) 

XIII Maitraka Inscriptions (Nos. 59-157) 

(a) Gotra 

Audarkni (l) Note, Ojha 

(2) JBU., Ill, 87 

Atreya (l) WMR,, 1925-26, 14 

(2) EL, XVH, 109 

(3) JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 
186 

Aupasvati EL, XI, 112 

Bharadvaja (1) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 

p. 28, 73, 70 ; X, 77 

(5) JA., I, 116 

(6) EL, XIX, 304 

(7) VOJ., VII, 297 


Bhargava 

(1) lA., XV, 187 


(2) BPSL, 32 


(3) JBBRAS., I, 65 

Dandavya 

EL, IV, 74 

Darbhasa 

S/., Ill, 318 

Dronayaija 

/A., V, p. 204 
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Gargya 

(1) JBBRAS., XI, 344 

(2) BPSL, 48 

(3) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 
71, 78-79 

Jabala 

EL, XI, p. 109 

Kairadi 

lA., VIII, 305 

Kapisthala 

JBJ3J?AS.,(NS)..I,51 

Kasypa 

BPSL, 37 

Kausika 

(1) ASIWC., 1915-16, 55 

(2) EL, XXII, 119 

(3) Ibid., VIII, 189 

(4) Ibid., I, 92 

Kausaravasa 

ABOL, IV, p. 33-37 

Manavasa 

EL, XV, 257 

Parasara 

(1) B/., VIII, 189; 
JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 
184; (2) Ibid., 194 
(3) lA., XV, 336 

^andiiya 

(1) WMR., 1925-26, 13 

(2) EL, XI. 106 

(3) I A., VII, 70 

(4) BPSL, 58 

^arkaraksi 

(1) I A., VII, 76; (2) 85 
(3) 73 ; (4) 81 
(5) CIL, III, 179 

Sunaka 

EL, XVII, 106 

Tapasa (?) 

(1) JBBRAS., X, 305 

(2) JBAS., VII, 972 

Traivalambayana 

I A., VIII, 305 

Vatsa 

(1) I A., XIII, 160 

(2) JBBRAS., I, 73 

(3) CIL, III, 170 

Vrajagana 

EL, XVII, 109 
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(b) Veda 


Rg 


Atharva 


Sama 


Yajur 

^ukla and Maitrayani Samhita 


Madhyandina ^kha 
Kai^va ^kha 
Unspecified saklm 


Krsna Vajasaneya Samhita 


(1) lA., VII, 81; (2) 70; 
(3) 73; (4) 76. 85; (5) VIII, 
305 

(6) JBBRAS., XI, 344 

(7) Ibid., (NS)., I, 65 

(8) CIL, III, 179 

(1) M.,V, 204 

(2) ABOL, IV, 40 

(3) WMR., 1925-26, 14 ; 
JBBRAS., {m)., Ill, 186 

(1) BPSL, 37 

(2) BI., XI, 106; (3) XVII, 

106 

(i) JBBRAS., I, (NS)., 
28-36,51, 70,73; X, ?7 

(5) JBU., HI, 87 

(6) lA., VII, 68 ; X, 284 

(7) EL, XV, 257 
ASIWC., 1915-16, 55 

(1) BPSL, 32, 58 

(2) I A., XV, 187 

(3) WMR., 1925-26, 13 

(4) JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 

184 


EL, VIII, 194 
CIL, III, 170 

(1) EL, XL, 109; 112 

(2) Ibid., XVII, 108 

(3) JBBRAS., {XS).,l, 73 

(4) I A., XV, 336; XIII, 

160 

(1) EL, I. 12 ; IV, 74 ;' 
III, 321; VIII, 189 

(2) lA., XV. 336 ■ 

(3) JBBRAS., (NS)., 1, 73 
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(o) Vinirgata 


Anandapura 

Anartapura 


Dasapura 


Dvipa 

Girinagara 

Jambusara 

Khe^ka 

Kukhrada 

Mahicchaka 

Puk^^mbapura 

Saiiigapurl (40 Brahmaijas) 
Simhapura 

Vardhamana-bM&ft 

Velapadra 

Vinchudasapura 

Udumbaragahvara 


(1) BPSL, 48 

(2) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 75 

(3) Ibid., 71 

(1) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 16 

(2) Ibid., 28-31 

(3) I A., VII, 70 ; (4) 72 ; 
(5) 75 

(1) JSU., Ill, 87 

(2) OJha, Note 

(3) BI., Vm, 194 

(4) I A., X, 284 
EL, IV, 74 

(1) JBBRAS., (NS)., 1, 69 

(2) JBAS., VII, 972 

EL, VIII, 189 
I A., VII, 76 
JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 73 
EL, I, 88 

(1) ASIWC,, 1915-16, 55 

(2) EL, XXII, 119 
JS/.,XI, 179' 

(1) JBBRAS., X, 79 

(2) lA., I, 16 
JBBRAS., XI, 332 
JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 51 
BPS/., 54 

(1) I A., XV, 336 

(2) EL, VIII, 189 ; (3) 194 


(d) Vastavya 

Akrolaka EL, XI, 112 

^astildlgrahara (l) E/., VIII, 194; (2) 189 

Anandapura (1) I A., VII, 74; 85 

(2) VOJ., VII, 297 

(3) CIL, Ilk, 179 

^ This grant from Navalakhi of Siladitya I, Valabhi Saihvat 286, mentions 44 
Brahmanas, who came from this place and settled in Bhondanika in 
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Anarttapura 

ABORl., IV, 40 

Ayanakagrahara in ( Malavaka ) 

(1) E/., VIII. 189; (2) 194 

Brahmapura 

(1) BPSL, 32 

(2) M., XV, 187 

Gorakesa 

JBBRAS., (NS.,) I, 51 

Jyesjanaka in HVA. 

EL, XVIII, 105 

Hastavapra-(5/jcym«^) in HVA. 

(1) WMR., 1925-26, 14 

(2) lA., V, 204 

(3) JBBRA8., I, 65 

Liptikhanda in Vardhamana-&/ui^^4 

JBBRAS., XI, 332 

Kasara-gmmrr 

lA., VII, 73 

Khetaka 

(1) I A., VII, 71; (2) 79; 

(3) XV, 336 

(4) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 70 

(5) Ibid., X, 76 

(6) EL, IV; (7) JBAS., 

VII, 972 

Kikkataputra 

(1) lA., I, 16 

(2) JBBRAS., X, 79 

Mahicchaka 

EL, I, 92 

Nagaraka 

EL, XVIII, 109 

Sankaravataka 

EL, XI, 106 

Simhapnra 

(1) EL, XI, 109; (2) XVII, 
109 

(3) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 73 

Unnata 

(1) CIL, III, 170 

(2) I A., XIII, 160 

Valabhi 

(1) ASlWC., 1915-16, 55 

(2) BPSL, 48 

(3) EL, III, 318 

(4) JBBRAS., I. 28-31 ; 

(5) 71 ; (6) 75 
(7) JBU., Ill, 87 

Vatapadra 

EL, XV, 257 

Vimsakata 

BPSL, 58 
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XIV Palitana Inscription of Simhaditya (No. 250) EL,Xt 116-2 

(a) Gotra (h) Veda (c) and (d) 

Not mentioned 

Krsnatreya (Yajur) Maitrayam sakha 

XV Dhinki Inscription of Jaikadeva (No. 251) 7.4., XII, 155 

(a) Gotra (b)^ (c) and (d) Not mentioned 

Munthalla (Mudgalla) with 3 pravaras 

XVI Caulukya Inscriptions (Nos. 158-249) 

Two things are to be noted regarding gotras of Brahmanas from these 
inscriptions : — 

(1) Grants are very often made to temples and not to Brahmanas. 

(2) Even where grants are made to Brahmanas, the gotras^ etc., of 
the latter are not mentioned. 

• As not more than two cases occur, they are not mentioned, so also their 
^ vinirgatas^ and \dstavyas\ 


APPENDIX F 

THE SPURIOUS GURJJARA GRANTS OF THE SAKA 
YEARS 400, 415 AND 417 

Fleet and Bhagwanlal Indraji declared the Gurjjara Grants, Umeta- 
Bagumra and Ilao^ dated in the Saka era 400, 415 and 417 respectively^ 
spurious on the grounds that : — 

(1) their perfect agreement in character and forms showed 

them to have been written by one and the same 
person ; 

(2) they closely resembled the admittedly forged grant of 

Dharasena 11, -dated Saka Sarhvat 400; 

(3) that the writer of 7 was stated to be the same person 

as that of Kaira plates 7 and if ; 


^ Hereinafter referred to as O', B, and 7, respectively. 
2 Referred to as K 1 and K II, 
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( 4 ) the description of Dadda I in / and U agreed literally 

with that given in K I and II of Dadda II ; 

(5) the K I and II offered better readings in the passage 

dealing with the description of Dadda I in J and U ; 

( 6 ) the reference to the solar eclipse in the I in no way harmo- 

nised with the calculation of the date and the year referred to 
in the I ; hence the forger seemed to have made a mistake 
in putting the date/ 

Buhler, against these, contended that they were genuine and pointed 
out that : — 

( 1 ) though U and I were similar, still many differences in detail 

were observable ; 

(2) both U and I materially differed palaeographically from the 

forged Valabhi grant ; 

(3) the identification of the writer of I with that of K I and K II 

was not justified ; 

(4) though the description of Dadda I in / and U agreed literally 
with that of Dadda II in K J and K JJ, and though the 
latter offered better readings in the passage of the description 
of Dadda II, still they were no arguments against the genui- 
neness of I and U ; 

(5) there might be an error in referring to the eclipse or an invi- 

sible eclipse might have been regarded as visible. 

Moreover, he put forward three points supporting their genuineness ; — 

(1) the characters in which they were written were ancient ; 

(2) the statement that the first — Umeta — was written by 

Madhava, the son of Gilaka, and the second by Reva, the 
son of Madhava, was of some importance, as a forger would 
not think of such a collateral circumstance ; 

(3) their historical contents, taken by themselves, were perfectly 

believable/ 


^ Above is a summarized statement of the arguments collected by Biihler in 
I A., XVII. 188-191. 

2 lA.. 191. 
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Yet Fleet regarded them as forgeries, and even grouped the newly 
discovered Bagumra grant with them, adding that neither Bagumra nor 
Ilao were satisfactory on the date-question, and suggested that the forger 
had possibly forgotten to substitute the purnimdnta arrangement for the 
dmdnta months in his results and hence the mistake in dates/ 

From a close comparison of the contents of ‘ forged ’ grants with 
those of the genuine, I find that the ‘ forged ’ grants : — 

(1) do not say anything about the religion of the kings ; 

(2) are silent about contemporary events ; 

(3) give birudas of kings which are contradictory, e.g., Samanta 

and Maharajadhiraja ; 

( 4 ) mention donees who are residents of far off places — Kanya- 

kubja and Ahichhatra — while the villages granted to them 
are in Gujarat ® ; 

(5) grant a whole village ; 

( 6 ) mention Rastrapatis first and Visayapatis afterwards ; 

( 7 ) give dates in the middle of the inscription and in words only. 

(1), (2) and (3) show ignorance about the Gurjjaras; ( 6 ) and ( 7 ) igno- 
rance about the Gurjjara inscriptions — their method of writing ; ( 4 ) and ( 5 ) 
give the motive. The donees were obviously foreigners who wished to 
possess charters under kings who had no control over them ; and secondly, 
whole villages were granted which was never the practice with the 
Gurjjaras. 

For these reasons also, the Umeta, Bagumra and Ilao may be regarded 
as * forged ’ grants.® 

1 Ibid,, XYlll, 91-93, 

® The argument holds good comparatively only. It would lose its force if the 
Gurjjaras of Broach commanded an empire like the Calukyas of Badami in whose 
epigraphs such donations are met with. 

* The comparison of sizes of the * forged ’ grants with those of the genuine 
does not yield any fruitful result. It may be, however, noted that the size of the 
Umeta plates is unusually large. 
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TEMPLES 


Pre-Caulukyan 

1 

Types 


Gop Vi^vada Kadavar Earlier 

Bilesvara 
Sutrapada 
Than (Old temple) 


Small Large 

I I 

Modhera 


Single Double Triple Sandera Ranikdevi 

I I _ I ’ (Wadhwan) 

Sunak Viramgam Kasara 

Jain Temple 


Abu Sarotra Tarihga 


Somanatha Sejakpur Gumli 
(Somnath) 


Later 


Caulukyan 

I 

Types 
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BUILDING I^ATERIAL 

The material with which temples were built during the Caulukyan and 
even pre-Caulukyan period varies from place to place. 

In Northern Gujarat, the most common material is grey sandstone 
with which is used marble in many of the Jam temples, as at Sarotra,^ and 
in many modern Jam temples in Patan. The share of marble increases as 
we go northwards to Candravati, and thence to Abu. But in some of the 
Jain temples, which were repaired during the Mughal period, like Taringa,^ 
the material is brick and sandstone, or only brick, as in the temple at 
Sankhesvara.® 

In Kathiawar, different varieties of sandstone are used. At Sejakpur, 
it is reddish yellow,^ at Gumli calcareous, of the type of the caves at 
Dhank ; elsewhere, the grey variety is common. 

This corresponds to some extent to the geological distribution iii 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. Candravati, as was pointed out by Burgess,® 
was the source of marble, and Northern Kathiawar of grey sandstone, 
whereas the hills in Western Kathiawar at Barda, Dhank and elsewhere 
are of calcareous sandstone. 


APPENDIX I 

GUJARAT TEMPLES AND THE TRADITIONAL STYLES OF 
ARCHITECTURE 

A few words might b'e said on the three known styles of architecture, 
Nagara, Vesara and Dravida, and the style of the Gujarat temples. 
Detailed comparison with Manasara^ the best known book on archi- 
tecture is not useful, because the latter seems to belong to South India, 

^ Burgess ASWI*, IX, 99. 
im., 115. 

^ Ihid,, 95. Here the brickwork is not cut, but moulded to various shapes. 

^ Cousens Somanatha^t 57. 

^ O, c. 29. 
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( probably the Kanarese districts of the Western Calukyas ) ^ rather 
than to North India as suggested by Acharya.^ The Mdnasdra^' precedes 
the Gujarat Caulukyan temples at least by two centuries, so in the matter 
of pillars etc., Gujarat temples show a greater diversity and complexity 
than the types'* — Visnukanta (octagonal), Rudrakanta (16 sided or 
circular), Sivakanta (pentagonal), Skandakanta .( hexagonal ) mentioned 
in the Mdnasdra, 

As regards the terms Nagara etc., it is suggested^' that they refer to 
to the vimdna^ ( tower ), over the shrine rather than to other parts of the 
building. Further detailed considerations of the terms and the existing 
temples lead Gravely and Ramchandra to alter the classification of temples 
corresponding to these styles and they suggest that Vesara refers only to the 
circular parf — dmalaka or clog-wheel-like'member which binds the whole 
tower and as this is the characteristic of a few temples in the Kanarese 
country, and almost all the temples in Northern India, these temples should 
be classed under the Vesara style. 

Nagara refers to those temples in which the vintdna is quadrangular 
throughout.® It thus comprises the early Calukyan temples,® for instance 
the Sahgamesvara temple at Pattadkai (between A,D. 696 and 733)*® though 
they bear “ superficially close resemblance to the Dravida style.” 


^ Gravely and Ramachandran. Three Main Styles, 21. 

Indian Architecture,, 194. 

® It is provisionally placed between A.D. 500 - 700, Ibid., 198. 

^ Acharya, Dictionary,, 645. 

^ Gravely and Ramachandran, Three Main Styles,, Z, 

^ Gravely and Ramachandran perhaps point out correctly that the word vimdna 
should be applied to the whole tower whereas the word sikhara should be 
restricted only to the * head ’ of the tower which bears iikhd { flame ), or 
tuft of hair, hevekalaia, Acharya, Dictionary, p.588, gives the same meaning from 
numerous references, but unfortunately in references themselves, sikhara is 
translated as a “tower”. 

But it needs to be pointed out that in Gujarat and in inscriptions of Northern 
India ( so far as I am aware ) the word vimdna is never met with. In Gujarat, 
traditionally sikhara is loosley applied to the whole tower, though the correct 
meaning of sikhara is known to be a peak ( touch in Gujarati ). 

^ Ibid,, 22. 

® Ibid,, 22-28. 

® And perhaps the early Kadamba temples also. Ibid, For these temples see 
Moraes, Kadamba Kula, fig, 26., and Ibid,, pi. I, fig. 2. 
pi. II, fig. 2. 
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Dravida refers to those temples in which the vimdna was crowned by 
an octagonal or hexagonal sikhara above the neck. It thus comprises, it is 
suggested, the Pallava temples at Mahabalipuram/ 

According to this interpretation of the Silpasdstras^ and its application 
the Gujarat temples may be classed under the Vesara style. Otherwise 
according to the old interpretation, the distinction is difficult to make between 
the Nagara and Vesara.^ 


APPENDIX J 

KAVI (JAMBUSAR) 

Archaeological evidence for the Sun temple at Kavi is perhaps to be 
found in an image said to be of the Sun now lying in the interior of the 
Kapilesvara temple,® 

, Two other images at Kavi seem to be of Visiju and LaksmI, They 
now lie in the compound of the Tarakesvara temple. The male figure is 
about 5 ft. high ; it had four hands, but they are now broken off. The 
hands of the female figure are similarly dealt with. Evidently they were 
standing, and are profusely decorated. From the cutting of the eyes, facial 
expression and head-dress, they seem to belong to the late mediaeval 
period. 


APPENDIX K 

FIGURES FROM VALA 

The report^ mentions the following figure as found from Vala ? 

** A Bronze image of Buddha (?) with halo as background, standing on 
circular lotus seat, over square pedestal (ht. lOO ; the protuberance of the 

^ Jbid,^ pp. 22-"26. 

2 Cf. Acharya, ArchUecfurct 178-9 who classes the temples of Northern India 
once under Vesara and then under Nagara, and on p. 180 under Vesara, he classes 
the Orissan temples, 

® Dr, Vyas of Bombay has given me this information, and I am much obliged 
to him-for it, as well as for the two photographs of two Visnu images and modern 
temples at Kavi. 

ASJWC.,1915. p. 30, 
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i-kull (usj^ilsa) and long ear-lobes well marked out ; haiir arranged in ringlets ; 
iright hand brdken ; left hanging at ^ide ; clad in a lower garment, {sam- 
ghati) which reaches almost to the ankle and is tied in a knot about the 
waist,** On the pedestal is an ihscri^ition in characters of the 6th centurjr A,D. 
As said in the text, the only objection against identifying the figure 
with Buddha is that, the hands perhaps did not show any mtidrd 5 
probably it was a ^vetambara Jain Tirthankara in kdyotsarga pose. 

Similar bronze^ figures, said to be from Vala, are now exhibited in 
the Prince of Wales Museumj Bombay. They are numbered A. 28, 29, 
30 and 3i. A. 28 is a male figure, high, standing on a pedestal (which 
is square at the base and circular on the top). Arms fall down vertically at 
sides. It IS dressed in a dhoti which touches the ankle and falls in a wavy 
fold between the legs. The dhoti te tied at the waist by a double string in a 
knot on the left of the image ; the upper part is bare ; the hair worn in curls, 
having a usntsa; two lines on the neck and long ear-lobes. The figure* was 
meant for suspension as there is a contrivance at the back for suspending.it. 

Slight differences distinguish A. 29, 30, 31, but otherwise they are all 
identical. From the position of the :hands they seem to be Jam Tirthan* 
karas, and not Buddhas. 
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Joiirtial Bombay Brattch Royal Asiatic Society 

Journal Asiatic Society Bengal 

Memoir Archaeological Survey oj India (1-45) 

N uinismatic SuppienmU 

Revue des arts asiatiqiies I-XII (1924-38) Paris 

Rupam 

Vienna Oriental Congress Report Benchte des ^^11 Internationalen 
Orientalisten Congresses (1886) Wien 1888 

Watson Museum Report, Rajkot 

VI Gazetteers 

Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency 
Rajputand Gazetteer 
Imperial Gazetteer 


ARK 

AAR 

ABOI 

ASI 

ASIAR 

ASIWC or 

PRASWC 

BHG 
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Bom. Gaz. 
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CAD 

CHI 

CII 
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Antiquities of Kachh and Kdthidwad 
Ain4-Akhan 

Annals Bhaftdarkar Oriental Institute 
Archaeological Survey of India 
Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report 
Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle 
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Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions Published by the 
Bhdvnagar Archaeological Department 
Coins of the Andhra Dynasty 
Cambridge History of India 
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CT 

Cave Temples of India 

DHNI 

Dynastic History of Northern India 

El 

Epigraphia Indica 

GC 

Gupta CoinSi etc,, by Allan 

GOS 

Gaekwad Oriental Series 

HIG 

Historical Inscription of Gujarat 

HIIA 

History of Indian and Indonesian Art 

HISI 

Historical Inscriptions of Southern India 

HEM 

Hammlramadamardaiia 

lA 

Indian Antiquary 

IG or Imp. Gaz, 

Imperial Gazetteer 

JAOS 

Journal American Oriental Society 

JASB 

Journal Asiatic Society ^ Bengal 

JBBRAS 

Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society 

JBU 

Journal Bombay University 

JRAS 

Journal Royal Asiatic Society 

KZA 

Kitah Zain ut A khbar 

MASI 

Memoir Archaeological Survey in India 

MA 

Mirat-uAhmadi 

NS 

Numismatic Supplement 

PBC 

Prabandhachintdmani 

PO 

Poona Orientalist 

RLARBP 

Revised List Antiquarian Remains Bombay Presi- 
dency 

Sculpture 

Indian Sculpture^ by Kramrisch 

SKK 

Suhrta Kirtikallolini 

Somanatha 

Somanatha and Mediaeval Temples of Kdihidwad 

TFSB 

Tarln-Firuzshahi 

TSW 

Tree and Serpent Worship 

TN 

Tabaqut-i-Nasiri 

VOCR 

Vienna Oriental Congress Report 

V'pTP 

Vastupala Teja( h)pdla Prasasti 

WEB 

Watson Museum Report^ Rajkot 
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Saciva, 192, 195, 202-03 
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Sayyapala, 203 

Senapati, 193, 194, a. 1, 195, a. 7, 227 
Sthali, 194, a. 6, 199-202 
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Stbanika, 192 
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Uparika, 195, a. 2, 197 
Uparikamabaraja, 195, a. 2 
Upayukta, 192 
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Vartmapala, 200, a. 8 
Vasavaka 198 

Visaya, 191, a. 4, 194, a. 10, 195, a. 2, 
196-200, n. 202, 203, 233, 244 
Visayapati, 195, a. 2, 197-98, 200 
Visayika, 199, 203 
Viaiyaktakas, 195, a. 8, 198, 200 
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Tuktas, 195. a. 8, 198 
Yutas, 192 

»rD OTHER TERMS 
B 

Bakgadi, 118 
Bhamaii, 107, 110 
Bhafa, 85, a. 5 

C 

Chhajali, 86, a. 6, 87, a. 5. 104 
Caitya, cave, window eto., 47, 50, 52-53, 

56, 59, 62-63, 83, 87, '89, 126-^7, 1«, 
186-87 
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D 

DivakuUka, 107-8, lU-12 
Bhodia^ 87, n. 3 

G 

86. n. 8, 97, 103, 106, 122, 

254, 257 

Garhhagrha, 256 
Grds^atit 254 
H 

Hastisald, 107, 109 
Hemddpantit style, 258 

J 

Jagati^ 107 

Jakghd, 86. n. 16, 88, 92, 102, 103, 113, 
253, 256, 257 

K 

Kaksasana, 88, n. 4 
Kalasa,S6,n,l3,S9, 101, 103-4, 106, 
256-57 
Kalla, 

Kant, 94, 97, 106 
Kdyotsarga, 119 
Kevala, 86 n. 14, 89 

Ktrtimukha, 80, 83, 86, 89, 90, 92, 97, 
101, 103-06, 112-14, 123-24, 155. 254 
Ktfiisiambha, 95, n« 8 
Kirtitorana, 91, 95, n. 8. 96-98, 124 
Kumhhi, n, 97, 103-04, 106 
Kuiidala, 118, 157 


M 

Makafa, 89, 90, 96, 0. 2, 122-24 
Mdlakvdl, 87, n. 4 
Mdnchi, 86, n. 15 
Mandovara, 86, n. 10, 88, 113 
Mulagabhdro, 107 
N 

Narathara, 86, n. 9, 88, 97, 106, 121, 
254, 257 
P 

Padma, 86, 88, 97, 103, 105 
Patta, 86 

Ptiiia, 85, n. 4, 88, 92 
Prdkdra, 258 
R 

Rdjavithi, 121 
Rajasena, 88. &. 1 
Rekhd, temple*style, 83 

S 

Sameia Sikhara, 110, n. 9 
Sikhara, 56, 58, n. 6, 62-63, 65, 80, 83, 
n, 5, 92, 104, 112, 253-54. 256-59 
Sumeru, 110 n« 8 
U 

Udgam, 87, n, 3 
Updnah, 85, n, 5 

V 

Vedi, 88, n. 2 
Vedil^, 54, 128 


CLASSICAL BOOKS 


Abhidhanttna, Piidka, 230 
Adhydtmopanisad, 257 
Agnipurdna, 148 
Amisamadbheddgatna, 153 
Afthasdstra, 192, 206, 211 
B 

Bhdgdvata Purdna, 178, 243 
Buddfiisdgara, 250 
D 

Dtpavathsa, 229 

Dvydsraya Kdvya, 214, 219i 236, 242, 
243 , 250 


G 

Gttagovinda, 228 
H 

Hamtmramardana, 250 

J 

Jambusvdmi Rdsa, 251 
K 

Kalpasutra, 209 
Kdmasdstra, 121 
Kathdvatthu, 230 
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KaumMka Khanda of the 
Skandapurdnat 2X6 
Klrtikaumudit 216, 237, 251 
Kuvalayamdldt 107, n. 3 
M 

Mahdbhdrata, 165, 178 
Mdnasdra, 217 
Mahdvamsat 229 
Matsyapurdna, 160 
Mohapardjayat 250 
N 

Ndiyasdstra, 121 
P 

Padmapurdna^ 148 
Panjikd, 251 

Prabandhaointdmani, 251 
R 

Rdmdyana, 91, 178 
Revantagiri Rasa, 251 
Rupamandana, 145, 148, 161 


S 

Sabddnuidsana, 250 
Sarasvati Purdna, 214, 219, 222, n. 5 
Stlparaina, 146, 158 
Skanda Purdna, 216 
SukrtakalloUmt 251 
T 

Tarkabhdsd, 251 
Tattvasakgraha^ 251 
Therdvali, 251 
U 

Udayasundartkathd, 250 

V 

Vasantavildsa, 251 
Vastupdla'-Tejahpdla PrasasU, 250 
Purdna, 165-66 
251 

VisnudharmoUarat 147 

Y 

Yogasdsira, 251 
Visvakarmdsastra, 158 

GENERAL 


A 

Abti (Mt. Abu), temples at, 84, 90, 107, 
118, 122. 124, 128, 145, 154, 168, n. 1, 
178, 180, 206, 229, 240, 253-55 
Acale^vara, temple o/, 225 
Achalgadh, n., 225 
Acharya, author o/, 85, n, 4 
Adhoksaja, form of Visnu, 148 
Adlnitha, Jaina TtYthakkara^ 107, 
166-67 

Aditya, image of^ 158-59 
Agni, image of, 144 
Agnihotra, a sacrifice, 209, n, 3 
Agnistoma, a sacrifice, 209 
Ahani-el»dasi, a festival, 241 
Ahichhatra, n,, 207, n. 7 
Ahma(e)dabad, 208, 222 
Ahiole, temple at, 57, 99, 258 
Airavata, elephant of, 165 
Ajanta, caves etc, at, 49, 50, 123, 125-26, 
129. 259 

Ajayapila, 39, 171, 180, 183, 202. 
220, 236 
^6 


Ajilabala, Jaina Yaksini, 112 
Ajitanatha, Tirthakkara, 113 
Ajmer, figures at, 164 
Akbar, 112 

Aksayatrtiya, a festival, 240, 242 
Ala*ud-din Khalji, king, 43 
Allan, a view of, 188. n. 4, 199 
Alexander, 192 
Amaran, inscription at, 237 
Amaravati, sculptures etc,, 117, 125-29. 
253 

Amarddaka, a Saiva sect, 206, 224, 225 
Amreli, coins from, 185 
Amarighosana, an order of, 236, n. 4 
Amartaka, a Saiva sect, 225, n. 3 
Ambarnath, temple at, 90, 113, 254, 256. 
258 

hmhilsA, goddess, 120, 166, 167 
Ambikapati, title of, 222 
Amoghavarsa, king, 182, 234 
* Kmotiai\ figures, 125,129 
Anahillapafaka, city, 202 
Anahilapura, city, 219 
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Anahniapura, oiiy^ 35, 36, n, 5 
Anale^ara, temple of, 222 
Anamkond, temple at^ 246, n. 12 
Anandapura, oity, 4, 132, 137, 143, 196, 
207, n, 7. 221 
Ananta&yi, figure of^ 152 
Ananta&», a Nagt, 153 
Anantavarman, kingt 248 
Aaanteiivara, 132 
Anartta, 4-5 
Anarttapura, city, 4 
Andhaka, 142 

Andhakasuravadha murti, a form of Siva, 
120, 142 

Andhau, imcriptiom from, 172, 179, 
253, n. 1 

Andhra, dynasty, 8, 186, 187, n. 8, 189, 
n.* 3, 193 

X’ndhrade^, 217, n. 3 
Anhilvada, city, 33, 71, 106, n. 8, 117, 
n. 2. 128, 170, 183. 190, 219, 222, 236 
Ahkulesvara, city, 198 
Antarmandali, a 'district'^ 196 
Antamarmada, a ^district', 196, n. 4, 198 
Anwa, temple at, 254 
Apabhram^, literature in, 250-51 
Aparajita, temple of, 215 
Aparanta, 193, 196, 229 
ApoUodotus, coins o/, 185, n. 1 
Apratihata, temple of, 215 
Ara, Jaina Tirthakkara, 167 
Arabs. 29, 30, 232, 245 
AxhvLda.^mandala, a 'province', 203 
Arcot (North), 247 
Arjunadeva, king, 43, 178-79, 233 
Aryasangha, 233 

A&ka, king, 46. 176, 181, u. 5, 192, 205, 
229, 230. 243 

Asvalayana-c^fmw<r, Vedic suh^sohool, 
205-06 

K.iva.yviiyz, festival on, 243 
Asvins, gods, 157-58 
Astadikpalas, 136, 246 
Atharvavedi, Brdhmana, 205-06 
Atithi, a sacrifice, 209, n. 3 
Atreya, a gotra, 206 
A^amadeva, temple of, 216 


Assamasa (A^a^ma?), a resident of 
Broach, 229 
Assyrian, sculpture, 122 
Asuras, 152 

Atulanatha, a Saiva priest, 225 
Audica, Brdhmana, 135, 208 
Aurangabad, paintings at, 252 
Avanivarman, II, a feudatory chief, 
213 

Avanti, 184, 202, 225 
B 

Babylonia, 192 

Badami, oaves etc. at, 150, 153, n, 3, 
234, 246, 248. 252 
Bagavadar, temple at, 137 
High, oaves at, 50, 252 
Balabhadra, temple of, 228 
Bala Naraj^a, temple of, 214 
Balavarman, feudatory chief, 213 
Bali, 152 

Bali, a sacrifice, 209, n. 3 
Balimahotsava, 241, 242, 243 
Ballala Narayana, temple of, 228 
Bamnera, sculpture from, 246 
Banerji, view of, 195, n. 2 
Bankodi, inscription, 170 
Bappapada, vihdra, 231 , 

Barbar Hill, inscription, 248 
Baroda, 168, n, 1, 184, 198, 208, 222 
Barygaza, 7 

Bavandhvaja, Jaina temple, 111 
Bawa Pyia, oaves at, 122, 126, 234 
Baule^ara, temple of, 221 
Bedsa, caves at, 122, 126 
Benares, 223 

Bengal. 147, 229, 249, 259 
Besnagar, inscription, 227, 249 
Bhadrabahu, Jaina teacher, 233 
Bhadresvar (Bhadravati) in Cutch, 253 
Bhagavata, title, 217, 249 
Bhairava, image of, 79, 81, 82, 98, 133, 
134, 142-43-44, 224-25 
Bhaillasvami-mfz^^dv^dari^^a, a terri- 
torial unit, 202 
Bhaja, oaves at, 126-160 
Bhakti, ouli, 180 

Bhandarkar, D. R., vims of, 144, 1S2, 
210. n. 2, 223, n, 6, 247 
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Bliiradwja, ioira, 209, n. 1 
Bharatpur, state, 246 
Bhirhuti monument at, 48, 50, 126, 130, 
253 

BhBXipni,ddhs., feudatory chief, 177, 
Bharukaccba, 196-98 
Bhasa, ^lays of, 248 
Bhisvat, temple of, 245 
Bhattacbarya, views of 147, 155, 160, 
163 

Bha^taraka’s, vihara at, 23 1 
Bhattarika, 220 
Bhattarikadevi, 226 

Bhavanipati, worshippers of, 179, 222 
Bhavnagar, 239 
Bhayalasvami, temple of, 214 
Bheraghat, temple at, 247, 257, n. 2 
Bhlma, kini,US. 84, 107, 177, 202, 203. 
220, n.5, 253, II. 40, 41. 171, 202, 
203, 221. 222 

Bhlme^ara, temple of, 221 
Bhinmal. 210, n. 2. 247 
Bhitargaoa, temple at, 248 
Bhrugukaccba, 7, 229 
BhojaT 251 

BhxMdevi, figure of, 150, 151, 152 
Bhujanga-lalita, form of Siva, 98, n. 2 
Bhumaka, coins of, 185, 187, n. 1 
Bhumara, temple at, 125-6, 130, 131, 
140, 146. 163 
Bhuj, temple at, 253 
Bhumilika, capital o/, 31, 201 
Bihar, 194, 249, 251 

Bilesvara, temple at, 59, 62, 126, 132, 219 
Bodhgaya, figure from, 160 
Bombay, figures from, 241, 242, 246, 254 
BosXon, figure from^ 163, n. 5 
Brahma, figures at, 64, 79, 82-83, 91, 
133, 40, 155-56, 162, n.5. 164, 179-80, 
183 , 233 

Brahma-Sarasvati, 92, 103, 133-34 
Brahmagiri, inscription, 171 
Brahmanas. 136, 205, & n, 4, 206, 211, 
215, 240, 243-45 
Brahmanabad, stupas at, 232 
Brahml, script and inscriptions, 171-73, 
180, 185-87 

Broach, 187. 196, 198, 230, 234 
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Bronze, images from, 65 
Buddha, image etc., 161, 180, 231-33, 238 
Buddhadasa, an dcdrya, 231 
Buddhamitra, a worshipper, 229 
Buddharaksita, a worshipper, 229 
Buddhism. 58. 186, 217, 229, 230-32, 249 
Buddhist, oaves etc,, 117, 121, 131, 229, 
230-33. 238. 241 

Buhler, views of, 171 & n. 8, 172, n. 8 
206, 211, 216, n. 2 

Burgess, views of, 85, 86, 93, 103, 111, 
113, 114, n. 2, 114, 135, 139, n, 3, 142, 
143, 144, 146-148, 153, 155-56-57, 
165-66, 253-255 
Bull, symbol, 183, 189, 190 
Butada, Lakl^, a Kdthi, 93 

C 

Cakrapani, temple of, 227 
Cakrapalita, minister, 265 
Calukya, dynasties, 4, 14, 15, 26, 32, 44, 
124. n. 1, 169, 170-71, 174, 175, 178, 
179, 181, 198, 209, 213, 216, n. 4, 217, 
227, 233, 234, 240, 245-46, 248, 252, 
259 

Calukyan, 258-59 
Cambay, 217, n. 1, 213, 237 & 240 
Camunda, king, 37, 220 
Chanda, views of, 249 
Candella, dynasty, temples etc», 44, 90, 
256, 259 

CandikasVama, a religious centre at, 225 
Cmdxdk, figure of, 64, 135,, 160, n, 9 
Candragrahana, 240 

Candragupta, king, 46, 192 ; II, 222, n. 7 
Candratreya, dynasty, 245, 248 
Capa (Cavada), dynasty, 35-36, 235 
Capala, Saiva sect, 206, 225, 

Caru, a sacrifice, 209, n. 3 
Castana, coins of, 187, n, 1 
Cauhan, kings, 44 
Caulukya, dynasty, 4, 26, 27, 32, 36, 
43-44, 170, 173, 175. 177, 179i 180, 
181, 183, 190, 202. 203, 204, 206, & n. 
2, 207, n, 7, 208-210. n. 2, 213-14, 
216, 221, 226, 228, 235, 237, 238, 240, 
245. 248, 255-56, 259 
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Caulukyan, style eto., 55, 73 , 77, 92 , 93. 
105, 113--15. 127, 130, 137. 161, 149, 
165, 168, 169-70, 250. 252-54, 255, 
257. 258-59 
Caulukyavain&, 250 
Caiindesvara, temple of, 221 
Caves, at, 48. 49, 51, 52, 53 
Cedi, era, 174-75 
Ceylon (Simhaladvipa), 229 
Chakwa, a bird, 103, 104 106, 

Chandreha, temple at, 257 
Chaubari, temple at, 77, 78 
Chaubera Dera, temple, 256 
Chaya, consort of Surya, 159-60 
Chitor, 221 

Chohtan, figure from, 145 
Oniamsm, jewel, 179 
Citrakuta (Chitor), 235 
Cpomaraswamy, view of, 166, n. 5 
Cousens, views of, 85, n. 5, 91, 100, 101, 
102, 105, 124, 135, 139, n. 3, 143, 161, 
164 

Cuddapa, 247 

Catch, 38. 172, 192, 202. 230, 246. 253, 
254, 259 

Cutu Satakarni, dynasty, 177,193, 217, n.3 
D 

Dabhoi, fort, sculptures etc., 67, 143, 
145, 151, 155, 164-65, 213, 222 
Dadda, I and 11, 212; III, 215; 234 
Dadhimatt, river, 237 
Dadhipadra (Dohad), 202, 203, 228, 247 
Dahala, 247 
Daman, 205 
Dambal, temple at, 259 
Damodara, kunda, 228 
Danda, attendant of, 120, 157-58 
Dantidurga, king, 172 
Dantivarma, king, 179, 233-34 
Darius, emperor, 192, 212 
Darsa Purnamasa, a sacrifice, 209 
Das'apura (Mandasor), 212, 246 
Da^vatara, temple at, 63, 164 
Deccan. 173. 175, 185, 205. 215-17, 
245-46, 249, 258 
Degam, temple at, 259 


Delwada, temples at, 135 
Deogarh, temple at, 129-30, 152 
De&stha, Brahmana, 206, 207 
Deigns, architectural etc., 128, 130, 131 
Devas, 152 

Devanagari, script, 173 
Devapala, king, 248, 255 
Devasenapati, an epithet of Kdrttikeya, 
217, n. 6 

Devasuri, Jaina dcarya, 237, n. 7 
Dhandalpur, at, 71 
Dhanada, Kuhera, 178 
Dhandhuka, a town, 208 
Dhank, caves at, 53, 120, 128, 158, 160, 
162-63. 166-67-68. 234 
Dhanvantri, 165 

Dharanivaraha, a feudatory chief, 177, 
201 * 

Dharapatta, a king, 213, 217 
Dharma, 178 
Dharmaraja, 178 
Dharmaraksita, a Buddhist, 229 
Dharasena IV, king, 170 
DharmaSstra, 205 

Dhinoj, temple at, 77, 78, 80, 128, 138 
Dholpur, temple at, 245 
Dhoti, dress, 118 
Dhruva, 233 ; Dhruva III, 179 
Dhruvasena, I, king, 170 177, 217, 231 ; 
II. 218, 227 

Dhundha, a raksast, 242 
Digambara 0ainism), 166, 234-35, 237, 
& n. 5. 6, 238, 249 
Dikpalas. 114 

Di (e)l mal, iempU at, 77, 78, 79, 80, 123 , 
125. 138, 146, 147, l49, 156, 162, 163 
DIpalika, mahotsava, 241. 243 
] Dipotsava-(^w<r, 240 
! Dipotsavi (Div/ali), 241 
j Diptarasmi, temple of, 212 
I Dodda Basappa, temple of, 259 
j Dola-mahotsava, 241 , 242 
, Donative, inscriptions, 176, 177, 179-80 
Double, shrine at, 80 
Dnlvidian temples, 57 
Drama, Caulukyan, 250 
Dress, of men, 118; of contmpwary 
Gujarat, 119 
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Dronasimha, feudatory chief ^ 170, 178, 
218 

Dttdahi, temple at ^ 135 
Dudd^i queeut 231 
Durga, 147 
Durlabha, king, 37 
Dumsaraai, Siva priest, 225 
Dwarf, motive at, 125 
Dwarka, capital of, 227 

E 

Egypt, 192 

Elura (Ellora), Caves, 48, 49, 50, 120, 
130, 142, 145, n. 10, 146. 159, 217, 224, 
246, 248, 252 

Enthoven, views of, 207 & n. 7, 208, 
210 & n. 2 

Eras and Gujarat culture, 173, 174, n. 1 
‘ Eucratides, coins of, 185, n, 2 

F 

Fergusson, views of, 99. 109, 255, n, 5 
Fish, motive in, 105, 124-25 
Fleet, views of, 174, n, 1, 181, n, 6, 183 
Forbes, 96 
Fort, at, 67 

G 

Gahadvala, dynasty, 245-46, 248 
Gajah^urtl, 143 
Galagnitha, temple, 258 
Galtesvara, temple of, 113-14, 259 
Gambhuta, a place name, 202 
Ganapati (or Gane&), figure of, 56, 61, 
6^, 81. 83, 85,’ 91-93, 97-99, 111, 
133-141, 145, 168, 180, 181, n. 1, 182, 
220, 226, &n. 5, 258 
Ganda Brhaspati, Saiva priest, 223 
Ga&dhara, 59, 125, 129 
Gane^ara, temple of, 226 

Gehge, figure of, 61, 64, 122, 124, 135, 
137, 165 

Gahgaikondasolaparazc, 146 
Ganguly, author, 245, n. 2 
Ganthai, temple at, 113, n, 2 
Ganvli, 226 
100 


Gargya, gotra, 206 
Garhwa, figure at, 151 
Garuda. figure of, 80, 82, 135, 149, 151, 
163, 182, 189. 227 
Gate, at, 67 , 68 
Ghatikalaya, 221 
Ghasaundi, inscription at, 249 
Ghazni, army, 223, n. 7 
Ghontavarsika (Ghotarsi), temple at, 245 
Ghusadi, a village, 221 
Girinagara, 4, 7, 28, 54, 218, 227 
Girnar, 109. 110, 171, 172, 176, 181, n. 5, 
205. 209, 215, 229 
Goalesvara, temple of, 256 
Godavari, river, 243 
Goga Narayana, temple of, 228 
Gohaka, vihdra, 231 
Gokul, 239 
Golika, matha, 247 

Gop, temple at, 49, 55-56, 57-59, 6*2, 
126, 137, 155, 192, 213,219 
Gopa, rostra, 198 
Gopikas, 155 

Gorad, temple at, 77-79, 129, 132, 137 
Govardhanoddharana, figure of, 229 
Govardhana, mountain, 154 
Govardhana, mahotsava, 243 
Govinda, III, king, 182 234 ; IV, 182, 
209. 243 ; V. 179 
Graharipu, ruler of, 33 
Grammar, Caulukya works on, 250 
Greeks Indo-, 184-89, 192-93 , 229 
GnsmQ,-mahotsava, 241-42 
Guhasena, I, king, 169-170, 217 
Guhila, dynasty, 34 
Guhilots, 44 

Gujarat, 1-4, 6-7, 43, 45, 73,91, 99, 
106-07, 114, 116, 119.123, 127, 131-32, 
135, 139, n. 3, 140, 143, 146-47. 

150, 156, 166, 169, 172-73, 175-76. 
180-82, 184-89, 190-94, 196, 198-p9, 
202, 203, 204-17, 219-229. 230, 232. 
234-59 

Gumli, gate, temple etc,, 68, 93, 95, 99, 
102, 105, 122-23, 124-25. 130, 132, 137, 
142, 148. 201, 254 
Gunjim, 247 
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Gupta, dynasty, temples etc,, 4, 11, 14, 
54, 121, 122, n. 10, 123, 124-26, 129, 
130-31, 137, 140, 150, 152, 164-65, 169, 
n. 1, 171, 173-74, 176, 178, 188-89, 
194-96, n. 1, 197-99, n 4, 204-05, 212, 
215, 217. 226-28. 230. 239, 241. n. 4, 
244-45, 248-49 
Gurgi, temple at, 257 
Gvixlexsrdesa, 35 
Gvjc]Bxe.'mandala, 35 
Gurjjara, plates, 170-71 
Gurjara-Pratihara, dynasty, 14-15, n, 1, 
29, 31-32, 175, 196, n. 1. 201. 204, 

208, 245 

Gujarati, letters, language eto.^ 177, 
250-51 

Gurjaratra. 35 

Gurj>aras, dynasty etc,, 4, 14-16, 169, 
172, 174, 176-79, 180-81, 196, 198. 202, 

209, 210. n. 2, 212, 215, 233-34. 240 
Guru, figure of, 161 

Gwalior, temple etc, at, 93, 113, n. 2, 221, 
248. 255 

Gyaraspur, Visnu temple at, 248, n. 10 
H 

Habi Bus Siyar, 223, n, 7 
Haihaya, dynasty, temples ete,, 44, 90, 
99, 124, n. 1. 161. 245. 247, 252, 257. 
259 

Hamsa, decoration, at, 92 
Hangal, temple at, 258 
Haribhadra, a Jaina writer, 235 
Harinatha, temple o/, 218 
Hari-Hara-Pitamaha, image of, 164 
Har^, emperor^ 30 
Harsat Ma^, temple of, 154 
Hastavapra (Hatbab), a town, 218 
Hastikundi, dynasty ruling at, 235 
Hasti^li, elephant-hall at, 107, 109 
Heliodorus, inscription of, 249 
Hemacaudra, a Jaina writer, 208, n. 1, 
214, 235-237, n. 5-6. 241, 243, 250. 251 
Hemidpanti, style of architecture, 258 
Hemadri, a writer, 47 
Heras, Father, 232 
Hijari, era, 175 

Hmayana, (Buddhism), 229, 230, 232^ 


Hiralal, Rat Bahadur, 247 
Hiranand Sastri, 98, n. 5 
Hiranyakasipu, 151, 155 
Hiranya, a river, 84, 91, 141 
History, Caulukya works on, 251 
Hiuen Tsiang, 230, 232, 245, 

Holi, festival, 242 
Hoysala, dynasty, 252 
Hyderabad, State, 246, n. 12 

I 

Iksvaku, dynasty, 217, n. 3 
Indra, 120, 166, 178 215; III, king, 
182, 243 

Indraditya, temple of, 245 
ln6xQ,-mahQisava, 241-43 
Iran, 192 
Iranian, 122, 192 
Is'varadatta. a ruler, 186, n. 2 
I-Tsing, 230, 232 

J 

Jabalipura (Jalor), 236, 250, 254 
Jackson, 218 

Jagadeva ( Jagadeva^h }, 253 
Jagamalla, 221 
Jagatsvami, temple of, 246 
Jaikadeva, 105, 172, 201 
Jaxtwas, chiefs, 65, 102 
Jaina, temples, images, religion, etc., 
84, 106. 109, 111, 118, 120. 140, 166-67, 
168, n. 1. 178, 180, 210, 213. 215, 219, 
233-35 & n, 6, 236-38, 240-41, 243, 
252-53 , 256, n, 11 

Jainism, 210, 219. 220. 221, 233, 234, 
236-38. 245, 249 
Jalandbara, a demon, 241 
Janardana, a form of Visnu, 148 
Jayadeva, author, 228 
Jayaditya, temple of, 213 
Jayasekhara, king, 35 
Jarasandba, 119 

Jayabbatta, feudatory king, 216, 234 
Jayadaman, king, 233 
Jayasimha, king, 38, 39, 45 , 67, 83 , 93, 
171, 190, n. 3. 202-3, 207, n. 1, 209. 
214, 219, & n. 1, 220, 222, 226, 228. 
236, 238, 250-51 
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Jayasimha, author ^ 250 
Jayavantasimha, 41, 171 
JayantaviJaya, author ^ 168, n. 1 
Jejabhukti, rulers oft 256 
Jethvas, 31, 102, 125 
Jhinjhurighar, caveSt 53~54 
Jhinjuvada, gate att 68 
Jivadaman, 186, n. 2, 215, n 5 
Jodhpur, statSt 202, 235-36, 246, 254 
Jubbulpore, 247 

Juuagarh, 47-48, 68, 117, 126, 128-29, 
130, 158, 161, 163, 172, 178, 200, n. 3, 
203, 205, 227, 230, 232-34, 249, 253 
Junnar, 126, 229 

K 

Ksxiohsrfyiandalat 202 
Kacchapaghata, dynasty t 248, 255 
Kadamba, dynasty^ 172, 177, 193, 217, 
n. 3 

Kadi, 170 

Kadvar, temple at, 60, 61, 63-64, 122, 
124, 127, 134, 135, 137, 141, 148, 
150-51, 155, 157, 161, 163-65, 227 
Kakka, Ung, 179, 182, 

Kalaccuri, era, 174, 245 
l^lanjar, 250 
Kalaratri. 147 
Kali, image of, 133, 142 
Kaliya, 154 

Kaliyamardana, scene at, 101, 153-54 

229 

Kallagudi, temple at, 259 
Kalyani, rulers of, 246 
KSmadhenu, figure of, 165 
Kamalas'ila, author of^ Z57 
Kamrej, coins from, 184 
Kamesvara, temple of, 254 
Kamboi-solanki, temple at, 132 
IGimpilya, ttriha etc , 233. 

Kanakhala Sambhu, temple of, 225 
Kanauj, 206-07, 210, n, 2, 223, 246, 248, 
Kanavirika, river, 213 
Kancanagiri, 236 

K 

Kandiyur, image from, 144, 

Kanheri, oaves at^ 169, 229 
Kaniska, emperor, 206, 247 


Kanojia, Brdhmana, 207 
Kanthkot, fort of, 253 
Kanyakubja, 206 
Kapadvanj, 124, 141-42 - 
Kapila, 222, n. 7 
Kapilesvar, 222, n. 7 
Karahada, Brahmana from, 206 
Karajju, 216 
Karkaraja, king, 178 
Karli, oaves at, 122, 126, 128, 229 
Karna (I), 170, 179, 203, 220 ; (II), 43 ; 
Pauranic^ 216, 

Karnataka, 178, 193, 199, 216, 217, n. 3. 
225,’ 227, 234, 237, 245-47 249, 252. 
259 

Karnool, 247 

Karvan ( Karohana or Kayavarohana), 
144, 218, n. 3. 223, & n. 7, 226 ' 

Kar^pana, coin, 184 
Karttikeya, 215, 216 & n, 7, 217 & n. 6 
Karttika ekddesi, 240-41 
Ksisoxa^, triple shrine at, 111, 123, 125, 
130, 136, 149, 150, 156 
Kashmir, temples of, 57 
Kataccurl, dynasty, 169, 170-71, 176, 
178, 179, 180, 181. 196 & n. 8, 197, 
209, 215, 233, 240 
Katak (Cuttak), caves at, 50 
Kathiawar, 57-58, 128-29, 131, 159, 162, 
166, 169, 170, 172, 173, 175, 177, 180, 
191-94. 199-201. 202, 205, 206, 212, 
n. 1, 213-14. 218-227, 229, 232-34. 
238, 247, 249. 253-54 
Kaveripakkam,;^^»ra/row, 157 
Kautalya. 192. 195, n. 8. 212, 215 
Kavi, 213 

Kayadra, temple at, 145 

Kayastha, caste, 211 

Kdyotsarga, 119 

ICedara, temple of, 220 

Ke&va, temple of, 228 & n 6 

Ketu, figure of, 161 

Khajraho, temples at, 135, 256, 25.7 

Khsxod, figure from, 165 

Kharosthi, script, 169, n. I, 185, 186. 187 

Kheda (Kera), temple at, 253 

Khedavala, Brdhmanas, 136 

K^9d'^]?rahma, temple at, 135 
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Kimoj, 216 

Kinderkheda, tem^U at, 60-62, 64, 137, 
213. 

Kiradu, 254 

Knossos, figure from, 187, n. 2 
Kondane, oaves at, 126. 

Konkan, 193, 203, n 10. 249. 259 
Kotai, temple at, 254 
Kotesvara, temple, 225 
Kottaradevi or Kottammahikadevi, 
goddess, 218 

figure, cult, etc. of, 119, 154-55, 
178, 179, 221. 227, 22&. 229, 239, 240, 
242-43, 247-48 
Krsna, II, king, 182 
Krenaraja, king, 215 
Ksaharata, rulers, 185, 205, 229 
Ksatrapa, rulers, 169, 172-73, 176, 179, 
18t), 181, 186-89, 193, 205, 212, 215, 
230. 233 

Kumara, (Karttikeya), 217 
Kumaragupta, king, 239 
Kumarapala, ktng, 42, 100, 171, 178-79-80, 
183 , 202, 208, n. 1, 221. 223, 228, 236, 
237, 243. 250-51, 254 
Kumarapalesvara, temple of, 219 
Kumarika Ksetra, 217 
Kusanas, 186, 189, 192, n. 1, 248 

L 

‘Lakshmana,’ figure of, 56 
Laksmana-go^m, 206 
Laksmanasena, king, 229 
Jjaiksmi, figure of, 148, 155, 241 
Laksmi-Narayana, figure of, 79, 82, 92, 
133-34, 138, 148 

Lakulisa, figure of, 145, 218, n, 3, 223 
n. 7, 224. 225, & n. 3, 8. 226, 247 
liilpeth, temple at, 145 
Lanka, 229-' 

Uta, country, 38. 174-75, 177, 194, 199, 
n. 1, 212, n, 5, 213 , 215 , 223 , 230, 
232-34. 238. 247 
UiXerdesa, 250 
l^tormandala, 202 
Lavanapra^da, minister, 40, 41, 42 
LUe^vara, temple of, 221 
Limbo ji Mdtd, temple of, 138, 147, 163 


Llmbdi, State, 212, n. 1 
Linga-worship, 222-23 & n. 1 & 7 
Lingayat, sect, 245, 249 
Literature, Caulukyan works on, 250 
Logic, Caulukyan works on, 250-51 
Lolarka, temple of, 246 
Lucius Virus, coin of, 187 
Lunapasaka, minister, 221-22 
Lunavasahi, temple, 108 

M 

Madras, 146 
Madhusudana, 202, 254 
Maga, 212 

Magadha; 234-35. 252 
Magadhan, dialect, 176 
Mahabalipuram, from, 120, 126, 

146, 150, 163 
Mahadeva, temple p/, 218 
Mahadeva, Thakkura, 220 
MahakAla,, figure of, 79,81, 106, 133,206 
figure of, 82, 145 
Mahakarttiki, 240, 243 
Mahasena, Svdmt, 215, n, 5, 216-17 
Mahesvaracarya, Saiva priest, 224 
Mahasivaratri, 240, 242 
Mahavira, Jaina Tlrthahkara, 166-67 
236 

Mahayaksa, attendant of, 112 
Mahayana (Buddhism), 229, 230, 232 
Mahendrapala, king, 201, 248 
Mahesa, 97, n. 3, 157 
Mahimsaka, 222 
Mahipala, king, 248, 255 
Mahisana, 208 

Mahisasuramardini, figure of, 82, 146 
Mahmud, of Ghazna, 38 & n. 3 
Mahotsava, 240 

Maitraka dynasty, 15, 28, 31, 169, 

174, n. 1, 178-80, 183, 190, 194, 199, 
200 

Makhmal (velvet), 118 
Malhanesvara, temple of, 221 
Makla, temple at, 255 & n. 9, 266 
Mallinatha, Ttrthahkara, llO 
Malwa, 38, 182, 186, n. 1. 192, 208, 215, 
223. 230, 234, 249, 251, 255, 259 
Mana^, goddess, 147 
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Mandali, * district \ 220, n. 3 
Mandor, figures fromt 248 
Mangala, figures ofi 160-61 
Mangrol, 154, 229, 239 
Manod (or Manod), etc, at 77, 

134-35, 153-54 229, 

Mansar, lake^ 69 
Manu, 166, 216 
Manvantarat 116 
MasH, inscription at^ 171 
Mathura, figures from, 117, 120, 125, 
129, 163, 166, 172, 248-49 
Matrkas, 216 
Maukhari, king, 248 
Maunirasi, Sdiva priest, 225 
Maurya, dynasty etc,, 4, 7, 46, 169, 184, 
n. 3, 181, 197, 192, 212 
Mayanalladevi, queen, 69, 237, n, 7 
Mayurbhanj, 146 
Mehara, king, 221 
Meghadhvani, a hall called, 221 
Menander, 185, n. 1, 3, 4 
Mers, tribe, 57 

Merutuhga, author, 220, n, 4, 251-52 
Mewar, 247 

Miani, temple at, 77-78, 80 
Mihira, 215, n 7 
Mimma, vihdra of, 231 
Mindhola, fiver, 196 
Mirpurkhas, stupa at, 58, 232 
Modha, Brdhmanas, Vaisyas, etc., 208, 
n. 1, 210, 244 ' 

Modhera, temple at, 61, 70, 84, 90, 94, 
122-24, 130, 137, 144, 146, 151-53, 
155-57, 161, 163, 208, n. 1, 214, 246 
Modi, R. C. (not P, L.) of Patan, 219, 
n. 5 

Mohenjodaro, 169, n. 1, 247 
Uojadi, a kind of footwear, 118 
Motai). temple at, 79, 122, 207 
Motala, Brdhmana, 207 
Mottaka, Brdhmana^sthdna, 207 
Muizz-ud-din, Sultan, 40 
Mukhed, 146 
Mukunda, 215 
Muladeva, 202 
Mulaka, chief, 34 
M^anatha, temple of, 220 
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Mularaja, 33, 36, 37, 44-45, 93. 170-177, 
179, 183. 189, 202, 208, 219, n. 4, 220, 
253 ; 11, 40 

Mulasthana, temple of, 213 
Mulasahgha, Jaina, 234 
Multan, temple at, 

Munjala, minister, 202, n. 2 
Muslims, and Somandtha temple, 100, 
102 

N 

Nachna, temple at, 126 
Naga, figure, 91, 153 
Nagada, minister of, 42, 202-03 
Nagada, temples at, 255 
Nagar, Brdhmana, 207, n. 7 
Nagari, script, 173, 211 
Nagari, inscription, 227, 249 
Nagarjunakonda, sculptures, etc. 229, 

253 

Nagasarika, 234 

Nagdhara, Roman coin at, 187, n, 6 
Naghane^vara, temple of, 221 
Nagis,’l53. 154 

Nahapana, coin o/, 185, n. 8, 187 

Nalanda, university, 232, 251 

Namuchi, demon, 152 

Nanaghat, inscription, 205, 227, 249 

Nandi, 134, 183 

Narada, 120 

Naiaka, demon, 241 

Narasimha.T^^Mfg of, 135, 151, 153, 155, 
179, 227; king, 247 Mehta, 228 
Narayana, figure of, 135, 228, 249 
Narmada, river, 197 
l^lexme,6srtaia’m%andala, 203 
Nasik, oaves at, 122, 126, 172, 229, 258 
Nasika-des<z, 198 

lilexek., figure of, 79, 81, 82, 133^34 
Natya^astra, 121 
Navaghana, king, 33 

Navagrahas./Zigwreo/, 83 , 92, 141, 160, 
161, 246 

Navalakha, temple, 99, 102, 104, 105 
122-23, 142, 254 
Navaratra, festival, 243 
Nava^, 234-35 
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Neminatha, Jaina Ttrthahhara^ 108, 
110. 119, 233, 236, 238 
Nemwar, temple at, 255 & n. 8, 256 
Nepal, 249. 252 

New Year Day, in Gujarat, 243 
Nikaya, Buddhist, 230-33 
Niksubha, wife of, 158-60 
Nilakanthe^ara, temple of, 256 
Nisprabha, wife of, 159 

O 

Odhanl, a kind of dress, 118 
Orissa, 83, 242 
Osawala, caste, 210, n. 5 

P 

Padmanabba, temple of, 93 
Paharpur, sculptures from, 248 
Pabiava, 193 
Painting, Gujarat, 252 
Pala, dynasty, sculptures etc. 196, n. 1, 
204, 248, 252 

Pallavas, dynasty, sculptures etc. 120, 
193, 217, n. 3 
Palitana, temples at 109 
Panarajya, goddess, 218 
Pancasar, king of, 35 
Pancayatana, group, 82 
Panduraja, goddess 218 
Parabala, rulers of, 248 
Parama Bhdgavata, title of, 227 
Paramara dynasty, temples etc , 26-27, 
44, 45, 175, 182, 207.222.252.255, 
257, 259 

Paramardideva, king, 250 
Parama Vaisnava, title of, 227 
Para&ra, gotra, 206 
Parasurama, figure of, 164 
Parbadi, triple shrine at, 82, 77 
Pariksita, 165 
Parivaradevatds at, 167 
Parivrajaka Maharaja, 194, n. 1 
Parnadatta, governor, 194 
Parsvanatha, JainaTlrthahkara, 166-67, 
235-7 

Partabgarh, temple at, 246 
Parva, 240-43 
Parvatl, image of, 145 


Pasthar (Pacbbtar ?), temple at, 60, 
64-65, 137, 206. 

Pasupata, sect, 215, 224, n, 3 218, n. 3, 
223, n. 6, 225, 247 
Pasupati, 215 

Pasupatacarya, Saiva priest, 224 
Patalipntra, 206 
Patan, 190. 219, n. 5, 250 
Patbari, torana etc. at, 99, 248 
Pattabandhotsava, 240, 241, 243 
Pattadkal, temple at, 57, 62, 91, n. 2, 
248, 258 
Phalodi, 150-51 

Philosophy, Caulukyan works on, 250-51 
Piludra, torana at, 98. 124, 138 
Pingala, 120, 157-158 
Pitalkhora, caves at, 122, 126 
Poetics, Caulukyan works on, 250-51 
Poetry, Caulukyan works on, 250 
Porbandar, 65, 103 , 201 
Poritya-vodana, 210 n. 2 
Pottery, from Vald, 65 
Prahba, wife of, 160 
Prabhas. 160, 162-63 , 205 , 214 
Pragvat (or Porvad) caste, 210, n. 2, 244 
literature etc., , 176-78, 249 51 
Prasdntardga, title of, 234 
Pra^asti, 176-78 
Pratu^, 158, 160 
Prtbividevisvara, temple of, 221 
Pulakesin, II, king, 234 
Punyavijayaji, Muni, 190, n. 2 
Puraaas, 164, 181, 209. 217, 227 
Purna, river, 196 
Purnabbatta’s 231 

Pumsottama./onw o/ 148, 179 
Puspadola, festival, 242 
Pusyagupta, 192 

Q 

Qutb-ud-din 41 
R 

Raghava Raiua, figure of, 164 
Rihu, figure of, 161 
Raika, village, 208 
Raivataka, mountain, 119 
Rajadevi, goddess, 214 
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Rajagaddala, 251 
Rajasuya, 209 

Rajgir, figure from ^ 252, n. 4 
Rajim, figure from^ 150 
Rajimati, 119 

^figure from ^ 149, 156, 158-59, 160 
*Rajputana, figures^ temples etc, from^ 38, 
90, 145, 158-59, 163, 175, 202. 215, 
224, 239. 245-49, 251, 254-55, 259 
Rama, figure of^ 56, 164 
l^macandra, temple oft 256, n. 1 1 
Ramadeva, king^ 213, 240 
Ramnagar, 207, n. 7 
Ramesvara, 221 

Raj^graha, feudatory chief, 212 
Rangapur, 212, n. 1 
Ranik Devi, temple, 

Ranpur, temple at, 103, n. 6, 246 
Rao, (Gopinath), views of, 155, 158, n. 6, 
166, 217 

Rastrakuta, dynasty, 4, 29, 32, 120, 
169-71, 173, 177-82. 199, 207, 209. 213 
216, n. 4. 217, 227, 233-35, 238. 240, 
243, 245. 248-50. 258-59 
Ratanpur, torana, 97, n. 5 
Ratnadevi, 214 
Ratnapala minister, 202 
Rayakabhatta, Brdhmana, 208 
Rayakavala, Brdhmana, 208 
Rayakka, village^ 208 
Revanta, 214 
Rewa, torana at, 98 
Rgvedi, Brdhmana, 205-206, 244 
Rohini, 228 

Rohinisvami, temple of, 228 
Roman, coins, 187 

'RsabhaAevsk, J aina Tlrthankara, 166 
Rsis, figures of^ 140, 165^66 
Rudra, 215 

Rudradaman,46, 172, 176, 178, 186, n. 2, 
209. 215. 249, 

Rudramahalaya (Rudramai), 93, 95, 220, 
247, 255-56 

RudraraS, Saiva priest, 247 
Ruhavi, temple at, 77, 79, 80. 122, 132, 
137 

Rupa-Narayana, temple of, 214, 228 
SahajJge^ara, temple of, 224, 240 
106 


Sahasralinga Talao, 190, 209, 214, 221-22, 


Sahasrarjuna, 178 

Saiva, temples eto., 132, 134, 136-37 
219 22, 224,’ 

^ 00 , 4 ^ 00 , n, 11 


Saivism, 212, n, 1. 215-22. 
247 


225-26, 246- 


Sajjana, governor, 33 

Saka, people, era, etc., 9-10, 173 175 
186-87, n. 8. 192, n. 1 ’ * * 

Sakta, 251 
Salakbanapura, 222 
Salakhane^ara, temple oi, 222 
Saletore, author, 226, n. 3 & 8 
SB.tya.pma,-mandala, 202 
Samantabhadra, preacher, 234 
Samantasimha, 203 
. Samavedi, Brdhmana, 205-06 
Samgamasimha, vassal king, 13 
Samharamurti (of Siva), 142 
Samiddhe^ara, temple of, 221 
Sammatiya School, (Buddhist), 230-33 
Samudramanthana, scene, 165 
Samvatsara, 175 
Sana, caves at, 52-53, 229 

Sancbi, monuments at, 49, 50, 117, 126. 
129. 131, 172, 253 

Sandalesvara, temple of, 133 
Sandera, temples at, 77-80, 83, n. 5, 
128, 130, 132, 137, 149, 255-56, 

258-59 

Sandilya, gotra, 206 
Sahgamakheteka, 198 
Sani, figure of, 161 
Sahkarsana, worship of, 215, 249 
Sankbeda, 198 

Sanskrit, Caulukyan literature in, 249-51 
Santaraksita, author, 251 
Santinatha, Jaina Tirthankara, 166-67 
Saptamatrs, 178 
Sardula, motive, 125 
Sarkaraksi, gotra, 

Samal, temple at, 113, 132, 222, 259 ’ 

Sarahgadeva, king, 43,45, 179, 202-03, 
214,221,223, 228 
Sarangadhara, 179 

Sarotra, temple at, 111-12, 127, 253 
Sarasvati, figure of, 79, 82, 136, 138, 140, 
156, 163. 180, 202, 248 
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Saraswati, valley, 35, 170, 226 
Sarasvata, mafjdala, 202 
Sas-Bahu, temple, 248, 255 
Sasanadevi, 111 
Satavahana, dynasty, 205 
Satwas, 246 

Satrunjaya, temples at, 109, 141, n. 6 

Saurastra, 33, 38, 45, 201 

Saurya, 140 

Savarna, 159 

Savitri, figure of, 156 

Sanchor, 202 

Sayanamurti, of Vimu, 152 
Sejakpur, temple at, 99, 105-06, 130, 
132, 137, 146, 147 
Seleucid, administration, 193 
Sesa, figure of, 150-53, 155 
Sevadi, 135 

Senasangha, Jaina, 234 
Siddhanatha, temple of, 256 
SidhpTir (Siddhapura) 90, 93, 124, 159, 
163 , 219-20, 236, 254-56 
Siddapura, inscription, 171 
Sihor, 207 

Sihoria, Brdhmana, 207 
SHaditya, I, 218, 213 ; III, 178 ; VI, 
179 ; VII, 170 

Silahara, dynasty, temples etc, 203, n. 10, 
245, 259 

Simha, a Kdthi, 93 ; era, 175 
Simhaditya, vassal chief, 227 
Simhana, Yadava king, 41 
Simhapura, 207 
Slmliasena, 186, n. 2 
Sind. 58. 156, n. 1. 192, 230, 232-34 
Sindhu-vwoiyir, 233 
Sinnar, temple at, 256, 258 
Sirohi, 246 

Sittan vasal, paintings at, 252 
Sitala, goddess, 106, 134, 138-39, 146-47. 
n. 2 

figure of 91, 97, 98, n,2, 

102.121, 132-33, 135, 139, 141-44, 164, 
178-80. 182, 215-16. 218-229, 236. 
239, 245-46, n. 12 

/ t 

Sivadevacarya, Saiva priest, 224 
Sivanatha, temple of, 115 
Siva-Parvatl.j^gwre o/, 79, 92,99, 201, 
106. 134, 135 


Siyaka, II, Paramara ruler, 115, 175, 
222 

Skanda, 217, n, 6 
Skandabha^a^s 231 

Skandagupta. 172, 176, 178-180, 188, 
n. 3, 205, 209, 218, 227 
Sobbanadeva, minister, 203 
Sodasa, inscription of, 172 
Soddhala, writer, 250 
Sohagpur, 257, n 7 
Sohiae^ara, temple of, 221 
Soma, figure of, 135, 160 
Somnatb, temple at, 90, 99, 124, 130, 
132, 145. 154, 160-62, 180, 219, 226. 
222, 236 

Somanatha, temple of, 94, 99-102, 122, 
132, 133, n. 1. 143, 154. 219, n. 4, 
220-23. 238. 240, 256 
Somaraja, minister, 203 
Somasimhadeva, 202 

I Some^ara, temple, 132 ; minister, 202, 
221 ; author, 251 
Sonkansari, temple at, 60, 64-65 
Sopara, image from, 156 
Sraddha, festival, 240 
Srldkara, 228 
Srimal, 210, n. 2, & 5 
Sthavira, Buddhist School, 230 
StMramati, Buddhist teacher, 231-33 
Subrahmanya, 178, 217 
Sudar^^na, lake, 46, 205 
Suisaresvara, vihdra, 221 
Suktbankar, views of, 200, n. 2 
Sukra, figure of, 161 
Sulapani, temple of, 225 
Snmaladevx, 222 
Sumalesvara, temple of, 222 
Sumatinatha,/<Tmar Tirthankara, 237 
Sumerian, sculpture, 122 
Sun, temple, worship, etc^, 84, 85,91-93, 
212, 216-17, 245, 254 
Sunak, temple at, 74, 77, 122, 125, 
127-28. 130, 132, 137, )42-43, 146, 170. 
220, 255-58 
Sungas, 8 r 

Surastra, 4, 5. 13. 28, 31-32, 193, 194. 

200, n. 1, 201-03. 237 
Surastrene, 192-93 
Surat. 198, 207, 233 
Suratha 93 
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SuxyB,t figure, temple etc., 64, 85-7, 90, 
92, n 1, 99, 120, 135, 137, 138'-40, 
155-57, 157-64, 212-14, 228-29, 234, 
238, 245-46, 252, 258 
Surya-Narayana, 92, 162 
^ Sutrapada, temple at, 59, 61-62, 126, 137 
213, 258-59 
Suvarcasa, 159-60 
Suvi&kha, minister, 193 
Svastika, symbol, 79, 182, 184 

Svetambara (Jainism), 166, 235, 237-38, 
242, 245, 249 
Svo\.e.^ 2 .m\, festival, 242 
Swan, motive at, 125 

T 

Taibpur, image from, 148-49, 155 
Taksaka, 165 

Talaja, caves , temples etc, at, 51'*52, 126, 
128, 221, 226, 229, 237 

Tandava Nrtya, 102, 143 
Tan trie, Mss , 252 
Tantrism, 249, 251 
Tapi, river, 205 
Tapti, 197 98 
Tarakasura, 217 

Taringa, temple at, 112, 127, 253 
Tarn, views of, 193 
Tarunaditya, temple of, 213 

Tejaljpala, 42, 67, 101, 108*09, 117-18, 
202, 210, 220, 236-37 
Temple, 59, 73, 77. 106, 107, 110, 121, 
132, 137-38, 238-40 

Tbakkura, 203 

Than, temple at, 60,93, 124, 127, 134-35, 
137, 141, 151, 161, 163-65, 213-14 
Tibet. 249. 252 
Tigowa, temple at, 124, 165 
Timana, inscription, 239 
Tltih 2 hkexe.,Jaina, 107-10, 113, 117, 119, 
120, 166 67, 233-34 
Torana, at, 88, 89, 95-99, 109, 158-60 
Traikutaka, 11-13, 172, 174, 176, 178 79 81, 
188-39, 196, 205 . 209. 233} 240, 248 
Trailokyamohana, form of Vtsnu, 149-50, 
229,252 

Tribhuvanapila, king, 42 
Trimurti, 97, n 3, 163-64 
Tripathi, author, 245, n 1 
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Triple, shrine, 81, 82, 110-11, 136 
Tripurantaka, 133, 221 
Tripuri, ki7tg of, 99 
Trisamgamaka (or Tarsamia), 218 
Trisula, symbol, 184 
Trivikrama, figure of, 82, 148, 151-52 
Tumbaru, 120 
Tusaspha, 192 
U 

Ucchakalpa, kings of, 194, n, 11 
Ucchasravas, 165 
Udaipur, State, 202 
Udalesvara, temple of, 221 
Udayagiri, caves at, 131, 150 
Udayapur, temple at, 221, 255, 256 
Ujjain, 145, 184, 206 
Uma, figure of, 141-42 
Uma-Mahesa, 103, 133, 138, 141 
Umesvara, temple of, 221 
Un, temple at, 255, n. 7, 256 
Una, inscription, 173, 214 
Underhill, author, 241-42 
Upamita, Saiva teacher, 222, n, 7 
Upamite^vara, 222, n, 7 

Uparkot, oaves etc. at, 117, 122, 126, 
129, 253 

Uparna, a kind of dress, 118 
Urnesvara, temple of, 221 
Usabhadata, 172, 215 
Usa, 158, 160, 163 
Uttar^ryana Samkranti, 240-41 
Uttaresvara, temple of, 222 

V 

Vadhyya, minister, 202 

Vadnagar, torana etc. at, 90, 95-97, 124, 
129, 165. 207.‘221 
Vagbhata, 219 

Vaghela, rulers, 41-42, 220, 236 
Vaidyanatha, temple of, 222 
Vaijalladeva, minister, 203 
Vaijayanta, temple of, 215 
Vai^akhi-^wr«im5, 241 
Vaisnava, 80, 134, 136-37, 139, HQ, 155, 
189, 215, 219 & n, 5, 227, 238, 242, 249, 
251', 256, n. 11 
Vaisnavism, 216, 226-28 
Vai^avana, temple of, 215 
Vaisvadeva, a sacrifice, 209, n. 3 
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Vai^a, caste, 192, 210, 211, 229, 244-4S 
Vajapeya, sacrifice^ 209 
Vakatdka, dynasty ^ 12-23, 123, 194, n. 11, 
196. 199, n 4 
Vala, 30. 232 

Vallabha, sect, 238-39, 242-43 
Valabhi, 28-31, 63, 169-72, 172, n. 1, ' 
174, n 1. 175-78. 183, 188-90, 194, 
199, 200, 202, 204, 206, 207, n. 1, 213, 
217-218 , 227 . 230-32. 235, n. 5, 238. 
240, 244, 249 

Vamana, 152 

Vamanastbali, 33, 200, n. 3, 203 
Vamsavi, 118, n. 7 
Vanaraja, 36, 117, n. 4 
Vanavasi, 206 

Vantbali, 200, n. 3, 203, 214 
Vapanadeva, minister, 203 
Varaha, image etc* of, 61, 63 , 82 , 99, 
135, 148, 150-57, 153. 178-79, 227 
Vardhamanesvara, temple of, 237 
Vex^ilii-pathaka, 203, 21^, -visay a, 220 
Varuna, 178, 215 
Vasa,' 246 
Vasai, 253 
Vasantgadh, 135 

Vastupala, 42, 109-110, 117, 202, 210, 
214. 220, 226, 235-37 
Vasudeva, worship of, 148, 180, 215, 
220, n. 5, 249 
Vasuki, 152 
Vatsa, gotra, 206 
Vatsaraja. king, 250 
Vdvs, 71-73 
Vayad. 71. 142. 165 
Vayu, cult of, 140, 165 
Vayuvata, 163 

Vedanta, Caulukyan works on^ 250-51 
Veraval, 155, 178 
Vidagdbaraja, 235 
VidyadevI, 107, n. 6 
Vihara, 231, 233, 236 
Vijayaditya, 234 
Vijayananda, minister, 203 
Vikala, a 213 
Vikramaditya, II, 234 
Vikrama, era, 174, n. 1, 175 
Vimala, temple, etc*, 84, 100-01, 107, 109, 
1X7, n. 6, 154, 203 . 236, n. 1 
Vimalagupta, vihdra^ 231 


Vim&kata, vihdra, 231 
Vinayaka. 220, 226 
Viprapura, 207, n. 7 
Viradhavala, 41*42, 202 
Virama, 221 

Viramgam, temple at, '69, 77, 80 
Virame^ara, temple of, 221 
Virta. temple at, 77, 125, 132, 137 
Visaladeva, king, 42-3 , 45. 67, 202 , 213, 
221, 222, 240 

Visavada, temple at^ 59, 60, 62, 126, 137, 
213 

VisovL,image, temple etc.^ 64, 83, 91,106, 
lb-35, 138-40, 148-54. 162, n. 5, 164, 
178 80. 214-16, 218, 227-29, 233, 241, 
245-46, n. 12, 247 49. 252, n. 4 
VisvakariM, 165 

Visvarupa, /orm of Visnu, 149-50 
Vitaraga, title of, 234 
Vogel, 124 
Vrndavaa, 239 
Vrsavahanamurti, 144 
Vyagbrapalli, fief of, 42 
Vyaghrhasena, ruler, 179 
Vyagbresvari, goddess, 139 
Vyatipata-#afva, 240 

W 

Wadbwan, vdv etc*^ at, 71, 83, 132, 201, 
220, n. 3 

Warangal, torana, 99 
Warmington, writer, 187 

y 

Yadava, dynasty, temple etc,, 27, 45, 
245 

Yajurveda, Sukla, 136 

Yajurvedl, Brdhmana, 205-206 

Yaksa, 111, n. 7, 120, 140, 167 

Yaksasura, vihdra, 231 

Yaksini. Ill, n. 7, 112, 125, 140. 166-67 

Yama, 215 

Yamuna, p/» 64, 122, 124, 135, 137 

Yasabpala,‘aw#/ioi*, 250 

Yavana, 192 

Yodhavaka, vihdra, 231 

Yage^ari, Saiva teacher, 142, 225 

Yug^di, festival of, 240, 242 
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